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Chapter 1 A 
Tribal Studies: Emerging Perspectives RRR 
from History, Archaeology 

and Ethnography 


Maguni Charan Behera 


Abstract Interdisciplinary trend in contemporary academics has brought in expand- 
ing scope of conventional disciplines beyond their core area. The emerging phase is 
characterized by discipline’s critical engagement with new subject areas or topics cov- 
ered in other disciplines by employing suitable methodologies drawing from cross- 
disciplinary sources. Consequently, comprehensive insight develops in understanding 
the phenomena of investigation in the discipline. Alternatively, when two or more 
disciplines engage in a particular field of knowledge, a distinct branch or discipline 
like ethno-history, ethno-linguistics, environmental studies, development studies, 
social work etc. emerges. Under the backdrop of the above theoretical position, the 
growth of tribal studies as a distinct branch of knowledge and the possibility of pre- 
senting it as a discipline, in view of the fact that several disciplines take interest in the 
study of diverse tribal issues, is explored in this chapter with reference to expanding 
frontiers of perspectives in the disciplines of history, archaeology and anthropology. 


Keywords Tribal histography - Ethnographic studies - Living cultures - Interactive 
perspectives - Historical approach - Material culture - Synchronic and diachronic 
studies - Horizontal borrowings - Pre-literate people/community 


Study of tribes within the perspective approach of history, archaeology or culture 
gives us their disciplinary scope of enquiries. It is well known that in academic 
engagement, disciplinary approach at the core of enquiry in subjects of history, 
political science, economics, archaeology and the like is invariably specialized in 
nature. Such an approach reduces understanding of tribal lifeways to discipline- 
specific rendering. In contrast, the study of culture employs interdisciplinary 
approaches of enquiry; unsurprisingly therefore cultural studies have emerged as an 
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interdisciplinary field of enquiry (see Story 1996; Bennet et al. 2005)!; the study 
within the frame of cultural perspective as adopted in sociocultural anthropology 
presents tribal life in a totality; all aspects of life are viewed as an integrated whole 
within the community space and in a synchronic frame of analysis. In other words, 
cultural perspective defines the scope of enquiry with community as the universe 
(see Eades 1987: 35-37). 

However comparative method used in anthropological studies expands the scope 
of enquiry to two or more contemporary communities, but the basic unit of compari- 
son essentially remains glued to the community and the basis of investigation to the 
holistic perspective. In such an approach however, the process of interaction between 
cultures or evolution of a culture over time conspicuously remains outside the scope 
of the cultural frame of analysis (cf. Radcliffe-Brown who popularized both syn- 
chronic and diachronic study of cultures in 1931). Even the past of the culture is 
described with reference to cultural elements like myths, legends, tales and songs 
that exist in contemporary collective memory. It is not unlikely to note inconsistency 
and ambiguity in the sequence of events and dramatic entry of characters in the folk- 
lores narrated at a contemporary period (see Showren’s discussion in this volume). 

In synchronic tradition, culture change between two periods or places 1s compared; 
contributing factors are identified and enumerated, but the process of change is not 
examined. The question, for example, of how to fill up any missing gap that arises in 
narratives remains unanswered, and the reply such as ‘this is the way things exited/hap- 
pened’ becomes very common. In other words, the culture has its own logic and distinc- 
tiveness of expression, explanation and presentation of lifeways in a community. 

The culture, particularly the account of its material past, is available through hard 
archaeological evidence. Except in the case of ‘living cultures’, archaeology has 
limitations to ascribe the tradition of past material culture to a particular tribal com- 
munity; for material cultures of a period and in similar ecological conditions assume 
cross-community characteristics. In early periods, communities were nomadic or 
semi-nomadic depending on the extent of dependence in settled agriculture and 
population size. Moreover, they often shifted their settlements due to population 
growth, epidemics and in search of suitable land. A number of tribes emerging from 
a single tribe in course of time and living in favourable ecological settings are likely 
to display similar material culture traits in the process of vertical borrowings (see 
Blackburn 2007). On the other hand, similar and identical material culture traits 
among tribes do not necessarily mean their common origin,” and archaeology does 


'It is difficult to define cultural studies and discern the nature of approach. However, Sparks’ 
remark is useful to appreciate interdisciplinary nature of cultural studies. He remarks, ‘It is 
extremely difficult to define “Cultural Studies” with any degree of precision. It is not possible to 
draw a sharp line and say that on one side of it we can find the proper province of cultural studies. 
Neither is it possible to point to a unified theory or methodology which is characteristic to it or of 
it. A veritable rag-bag of ideas, methods and concerns from literary criticism, sociology, history, 
media studies, etc., are lumped together under the convenient label of cultural studies’ (Sparks 
2005: 14). 

? The bamboo culture of the Adis of Arunachal Pradesh and the Khasis of Meghalaya resembles to 
a great extent. But linguistically they are different, thereby denying their common origin. The Adis 
belong to Tibeto-Burman family while the Khasis to Mon-Khmer family of languages. 
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not have any clue to establish common origin even if some tribes might have it. 
Similarity in house structure (bamboo and wooden made houses on raised platforms 
among many tribes also of other communities) in Southeast Asian countries could 
be explained in terms of ecological factors rather than the theory of common origin. 
This can be also said for shifting cultivation spread in various continents. 
Archaeological evidences of shifting cultivation in a region cannot link objectively 
its continuity with contemporary people settled there without comparing the ante- 
cedents and historical anecdote of migration of the present and past people of the 
place. The crucial point which comes forth is inadequacy in a discipline to explicate 
all aspects of life of people as a single community and as one among different com- 
munities over time and space. Historical approach,’ though archaeology is one of its 
crucial methods, folklore studies (see Blackburn 2007), genealogical studies (see 
Haley 1973), linguistic studies,* etc. would be rather more useful complementary 
methods to trace common origin of different tribal communities. 

Archaeology by itself has limitations as a complete approach to study contempo- 
rary culture of a community with reference to a material evidence of the past. 
Different unrelated communities showing similar or identical material culture traits 
at present might have passed through different stages of evolution at different peri- 
ods before arriving at the present stage. Even communities of the same stock might 
have evolved different traits while adapting to changing ecological conditions in 
course of migration in different groups. Irrigation system of the Apatani of Arunachal 
Pradesh could be a point to reckon with (Behera 2019) for the system differs from 
other tribes like the Galo, Adi, Nyishi, etc. who claim common origin and show 
language affinity but live in hills and plains unlike the valley ecology of the Apatani. 
On the other hand, despite hailing from two different stocks and language groups, 
the Khampti of Chowkham and the Apatani of Ziro have adopted largely to a similar 
method of embankment of channels for irrigation suitable to slope of fields. 

Contemporaneity° as conceptualized in a cultural tradition largely owes to ‘hori- 
zontal borrowings’ over a period of time through interaction process in the sense it 
is used in Blackburn (2007). The Ahoms and the Khamptis of Shan origin and of 
one language family, but migrated to the then Assam at different periods of time, 
follow Hinduism and Buddhism, respectively. These religions greatly influence 
their cultures at present. Difference in contemporary cultures of these groups has a 
root in historical process, and arguably historical approach to understand the present 
dynamics would be useful to study their cultures over time and space.° 

History as an independent method of enquiry also suffers from the risk of exclud- 
ing non-literate people from its scope of study. Such a risk of reductionism is evi- 
dentin all specialized studies committed to the confinement of respective disciplinary 
boundaries. Even the claim of holistic approach in sociocultural anthropology to 


>The history of migration can be useful to trace common origin of dispersed tribes. 
*A study of language affinity of tribes could be a means of tracing their common origin. 
`The concept is coined and conceptualized in Behera (2016). 


°Radcliffe-Brown and other functionalists were aware of this fact. Radcliffe-Brown, for example, 
has discussed historical process in his book The Andaman Islanders (1933). 
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study the culture of people, particularly the tribes, is not free from the influence of 
reductionist tendency in its scope. Cultural perspective in sociocultural anthropol- 
ogy, as we have mentioned earlier citing Eades (1987: 35-37), is community spe- 
cific, and it rejects other perspectives adopted by different social science subjects 
for objective investigation of a number of emerging social phenomena beyond com- 
munity boundary. It is not a surprise that phenomena like Maoism, extremism and 
migration have remained outside the core of anthropological investigation. Cultural 
perspective also is a problematic; for example, to examine the scientific principles 
embodied in technological knowledge of tribes, it stmply describes as it exists. 
Moreover, analysis of temporal dynamics remains largely absent in historical 
approaches; it is also evident in the works of Boas.’ Similarly, phenomena like 
migration and terrorism largely remain outside the core area of analysis in sociocul- 
tural anthropology. 

The above discussion makes us aware of the inadequacy of a discipline but creates 
interest in complementing role of disciplines for a comprehensive understanding of 
a phenomenon over time and space. No doubt, the significance of interdisciplinary 
and multidisciplinary approaches has been increasingly recognized in contemporary 
academics. Not surprisingly, interdisciplinary branches of knowledge are on the rise. 
Even investigations on contemporary topics within a discipline often embark upon 
interdisciplinary approaches. Most of the current topics are better perceived and 
explained within interdisciplinary frame of analysis. It is increasingly evident in 
recent years that researches in tribal studies are emerging as interdisciplinary engage- 
ments across disciplines. It is not a surprise to note growing interdisciplinary studies 
on tribes and tribal life such as ethnomedicine, ethnohistory, ethnolinguistics, ethno- 
botany, tribal literature and so on in contemporary academics. 

In view of this, the present volume as a whole is primarily designed to examine 
interdisciplinary nature of investigations in tribal studies by drawing papers from 
the disciplines of history, archaeology and sociocultural anthropology. Besides, it 
is also attempted to examine the extent of interdisciplinary focus in individual 
papers and to make the case for integration of suitable methods of three disci- 
plines — history, archaeology and ethnography — in order that tribal issues are inves- 
tigated and appreciated comprehensively. In this regard, it is assumed that 
comprehensive understanding would not be objectively attained within rigid and 
stylized frame of a discipline. However, the papers have their own thematic per- 
spectives each; the most crucial one is the attempt to situate tribes not as ‘others’ 
but as participants, in different degrees, in the progress of human civilization at 
regional and national level. 

The volume includes 17 papers organized into 3 parts titled as Tribes in History, 
Ethno-dimension of Archaeology and Historicity in Cultural Understanding. The 
first part contains six papers in which methods of historical studies are apparently 


7See Thomas (1989). Nicholas Thomas has argued that the approach of investigation adopted by 
Boas was concerned with particularity rather than historical or current social change (Thomas 
1989: 18). Compare it with Guha (1987: x) who argues that Franz Boas was not ignorant about 
historicity while studying cultures. 
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crucial. The other two parts contain five papers each, and the respective papers 
largely focus on interdisciplinarity of archaeology and culture at the core of inves- 
tigation. Precisely, the papers included in this volume indicate the shift in stylized 
approaches to tribal studies and add to the trend of emerging frontiers of knowledge 
in cross-disciplinary perspectives. 

Needless to say, individual contributors in the volume despite their respective 
training in history, archaeology and sociocultural anthropology have rather investi- 
gated tribal life within cross-disciplinary perspectives or critiqued conventional 
methods of studying tribes. It will not be out of context to mention that a few papers 
which have focused on one or other aspects of culture are in fact drawn on historical 
materials; even contemporary identity issue is looked through historical prism. 


Tribes in History 


At conceptual level of categorizing people as tribes, it was claimed that these people 
do not have a history, and if at all they have, its sense is shallow (see Lowie 1917; 
Dube 1977). A question arises with regard to the proposition that tribes do not have 
a history: Did the tribe appear at the time when colonial/western people encoun- 
tered them? Certainly, the answer is in negative. These communities existed since 
long past. It was rather the colonial people who encountered them for the first time 
and because of their ignorance about these people and their west-centric approaches 
and perspectives to study history; they could not delve into the history of these 
people whom they labelled as tribes, aborigines, etc. Because of their ignorance of 
the history of tribal people, they narrowed down the scope of history of humanity 
and chained it within the confinement of so-called scientific approach. Not only 
that, they rejected oral sources as unscientific and did not think it wise to work on 
an alternative approach with orality as source material to construct the history of 
these preliterate people. In doing so, they ignored the role of tribal past in the mak- 
ing of human history. 

The part Tribes in History is organized by including papers with two objectives. 
The first one is to dispel the notion predominant in earlier ethnographic studies that 
tribes did not have a history, particularly before colonial period. Second, the part 
also presents changing perspective within the discipline of history, thereby expand- 
ing its scope to study the history of non-literate people. Precisely, the part attempts 
to situate tribes in the pages of history and through methodological shift in the dis- 
cipline of history itself. 

Earlier ethnographies are mostly distinguished by their deliberate attempts to 
keep safe distance from the topic of tribal history on various counts.* Ethnographers’ 


8 In Antiquity section, unit-1, namely, ‘Ancient History and its Scope’, Burckhardt’s (1958) remark 
may be considered the representative view of the time about historicity of non-literate people. ‘As 
regards the scope of our subject, this may be observed: Only the civilized nations, not the primitive 
ones, are part of history in a higher sense... Primitive peoples, however, interest us only when civi- 
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perception of studying ‘others’ cultures’ was not based on a methodological frame 
suitable to incorporate the topic of tribal histography. The studies primarily adopted 
synchronic perspective (though Radcliffe-Brown has used diachronic study of cul- 
tures in 1931; see Radcliffe-Brown (1958)), and oral lore as a source was ignored 
with the logic of their not conforming to the scientific standard of informed sources 
required in history writing. It is not a surprise to find scholars like Robert H. Lowie 
(1917) questioning oral lore as a source of written history.’ With arrogance of the 
notion of civilization and so-called rationalistic logic, the colonial scholars did not 
find any reason to recognize the ‘sense of history’ of preliterate colonized people, 
particularly of tribes. It is instructive to note Lowie’s position on tribal people’s 
sense of history and his logic of rejection to oral traditions as sources of history. He 
asserts: 


I deny utterly that primitive man is endowed with historical sense or perspective: the picture 
he is able to give of events is like the picture of the European war as it is mirrored in the 
mind of an illiterate peasant reduced solely to his direct observation. (Lowie 1917: 164) 


He attributes this shortcoming to general human tendency ‘to mingle fancy with 
fact, to introduce rationalistic after-thoughts, to ignore the essential and apotheosize 
the trivial’ (Lowie 1917: 167) which exists forcefully among the tribes. 

Anthropologists’ discomfort about the use of historicity approach in ethnogra- 
phy!° however does not absolutely deny the presence of historical elements in tribal 
folklores. Almost during the same period, along with Lowie, France Boas has 
admitted to the fact that ‘his want of enthusiasm for the historical method was due 
rather less to objections on epistemological grounds than to the inadequacy of evi- 
dence, and that in any case he too had used history for his anthropological studies’ 
(Guha 1987: x). 

A deeper insight into the engagement of historians and anthropologists would 
bring to the surface that both anthropologists and historians operate within ‘adjacent 
fields of knowledge’ (Guha 1987: viii), but they did so in isolation during early 
years of anthropological investigation. The sense of history remained neglected in 
anthropology, and oral tradition as a source of information suffered negligence in 
history quite for a long time till the emergence of such branches of knowledge as 
anthropological history and ethnohistory in both subjects. The emergence was 
facilitated by epistemological shifts consequent upon such methodological innova- 


lized nations come into conflict with them, as in the cases of Cyrus with the Massagetae and Darius 
with the Scythians. The ethnographic is thus to be confined to its essentials’. Available at http://oll. 
libertyfund.org/titles/burckhardt-judgments-on-history-and-historians 


? Nicholas Thomas’ (1989) argument is instructive to understand historian’s viewpoint on the con- 
vergence between historical and anthropological perspectives. He argues that historical perspec- 
tive cannot simply be added to conventional anthropology, which systematically takes ethnography 
‘out of time’. Also see Evans-Pritchard (1961) and Clifford and Marcus (1986) for a critical under- 
standing of the relation between anthropology and history. 


10 See the position of Evans-Pritchard in this regard and Malinowski’s reflection on his failure to 
include historicity in the study of Trobriand culture as discussed in Schapera (1962: 143-144). 
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tions as ‘oral history traditions’ and ‘memory studies’.'! The innovations (see 
Ritchie (2003) and Leavy (2011) for theoretical and methodological insights) 
marked a crucial point of fundamental difference in conventional perspectives of 
history and anthropology. Histography in tribal studies and oral traditions as poten- 
tial source got academic recognition, though the branch of knowledge is yet to stan- 
dardize its multidisciplinary sources of methodology. 

Despite the notion that the tribes and other preliterate people do not have a sense 
of history, and oral traditions lack objective evidence support, a few anthropologists 
focused on historical substance consciously in synchronic tradition of study. They 
recognized that very often understanding informed by focusing on a point of time 
contains a certain sense of the past, sensitivity outside the time. Such a sense was 
acknowledged by American anthropologists, primarily in the ideas and work of 
A.L. Kroeber during a period marked by synchronic tradition of studying small- 
scale communities on a short time period; the historicity approach became crucial 
(see Guha 1987: 1x—x) in studying preliterate communities. 

This trend is quite evident in F.G. Bailey’s (1958) work and also in other works on 
village studies. These works, as Guha (1987: ix) has rightly put, are ‘in the direction 
of a pure positivity standing outside time’. Chicago anthropologists and followers of 
their model of studying villages'* conducted field work to study contemporary Indian 
villages, but their understanding of the present is informed with a sense of the past. 

A distinct convergence of history and anthropology is noticed in the works of 
Cohn (1981), Davis (1981), Sahlins (1985), Thomas (1963), Wolf (1982) and many 
others. Use of historical texts is available in anthropological works of Evans- 
Pritchard (1940) (quoted in Clifford 1990: 55, fn. 4), Redfield (1953) and others. 
Ethnographic topics have been adopted by social and cultural historians (see Rosaldo 
1986). The convergence of history and anthropology continues but with the trend of 
increasing consciousness to systematize interdisciplinary methodologies. Of the 
methods facilitating convergence, memory studies (see Bosch 2016; Keightley and 
Pickering 2013; Keightley 2010; Roediger and Wertsch 2008; Kansteiner 2002; 
Halbwachs 1980) and oral history tradition (Carlyle 1841/2013; Ranjan 2012; 
Thomson 1994; Ballard 1970; Tikekar 1964; Smith 1964; Gooch 1961; Barnes 


11 For details on oral history and concept of ethnohistory, see Lummis (1987), Trigger (1982), Cohn 
(1968), Thompson (1988), Vansina (1965), Abrams (2010) and Fenton (1962). Trigger in his work 
of 2003 uses an integrated theoretical approach covering history, archaeology and culture to look 
at the meaning of similarities and differences in the formation of complex societies in ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, Yoruba of Africa, Shang of China, Aztecs and Classic Maya of 
Mesoamerica and Inka of the Andes. In another work of 1978, he has discussed theoretical issues 
with regard to understanding of prehistory as an integral aspect of scientific investigation of human 
behaviour. 


12? Mention may be made of the edited volumes of M.N. Srinivas (1955) and McKim Marriott 
(1955). M.N. Srinivas’s edited volume under the title of India’s Village has included 16 papers 
from 13 contributors with no less authority on the subject than Alan R. Beals, M.N. Srinivas, 
E. Kathleen Gough, F.G. Bailey, McKim Marriot, Marian W. Smith, Jyotirmoyee Sarma, Colin 
Rosser, G. Morris Carstairs, Eric J. Miller, W.H. Newell, David G. Mandelbum and S.C. Dube. Mc 
Kim Marriott’s edited volume, which is entitled Village India, includes contributions from Alan 
R. Beals, Bernard S. Cohn, M.N. Srinivas, E. Kathleen Gough, Gitel P. Steed, Oscar Lewis, 
McKim Marriot and David G. Mandelbum. S.C. Dube’s (1955) monograph entitled Indian Village 
also reveals a sense of history, more explicitly in The Changing Scene chapter. 
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1963; Burckhardt 1958; Rowse 1946) are crucial on epistemological grounds. The 
convergence reflects the growth of oral history and ethnohistory disciplines. In fact 
historians who use memory studies to reconstruct oral history largely draw on Social 
Frameworks of Memory, the famous work of French sociologist Maurice Halbwachs 
(see Olick and Robbins 1998; also see Halbwachs 1980) written in 1925. 

It is not out of context to mention that the relation between history and anthro- 
pology, archaeology and ethnography or culture and history travelled from the 
stage of independent existence of each discipline to convergence though gradual, 
but unconsciousness drifts to each other’s field initially and conscious engage- 
ment subsequently. 

Recognition to oral sources ignored earlier due its subjectivity resulted from 
questioning the objectivity in conventional history discipline by modern historians. 
The highly claimed objectivity did not stand empirical test on many occasions. 
Cronon (1992: 12) maintains that the ‘same event’ may be portrayed quite differ- 
ently depending on author and perspective, even when the same sources are used. 
Wertsch (2002: 12) informs us that the overall narratives of the Second World War 
as taught in school and as ingrained in the collective memory of the people often 
stand in stark opposition to one another (cf. Chang 1997). When this is the stand of 
objectivity in literate societies, its absence is quite obvious in non-literate societies 
like the tribes. The historicity of these people therefore must find its root in their 
own perspectives, but not what traditional historians would like to present. 

Recognition to people’s perspectives however should not compromise with sys- 
tematic enquiries and well-defined frame of analysis, and must not consider history, 
folklore and culture as one stock. Oral history and memory studies methods are 
crucial in this regard. Memory studies methods lead to the foundation of oral his- 
tory. However, use of memory is not unqualified. Oral history per se uses individual 
memory if the individual was the witness of the event or heard from one who was 
present during occurrence of the phenomenon (see Bernstein et al. 2008). This also 
holds for collective memory. However, collective memory extends to remembering 
a past occurrence beyond direct eyewitness criterion. In this regard Q. Wang’s 
observation is instructive. Wang (2008: 307) informs, “Throughout history collec- 
tive memory has been central to the creation of community, from a small unit such 
as a family to an entire nation. The social practices of collective remembering allow 
the members of a community to preserve a conception of their past’. In tribal societ- 
ies collective memory is preserved in the process of oral transmission which is 
informal but institutionalized as a cultural practice. 

Two implications are in order. The first one is with regard to the use of oral 
source that is likely to limit interviewee or interviewee’s informed knowledge 
from a direct participant or eyewitness. The second is regarding removal of direct 
participation condition and recognizing collective memory of the group. In the 
second sense, historical sources go beyond the standard use of oral tradition and 
include folklore, enduring customs, language and place names (see Axtell 1979)."° 


13 To Axtell, ‘ethnohistory is essentially the use of historical and ethnological methods and materi- 
als to gain knowledge of the nature and causes of change in a culture defined by ethnological 
concepts and categories’ (Axtell 1979: 2). 
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The extended oral tradition is the fabric of which ethnohistory is made. It studies 
historicity of indigenous people, also called tribes, by examining standard histori- 
cal sources along with oral tradition of cultures and customs; in short it uses both 
historical and ethnographic data, and in this sense it is distinguished from oral 
history that emphasizes on standard historical sources. 

In ethnohistory, a change in perspective of conventional history and correspond- 
ing sources is a fundamental area of distinction. Accompanied with it is also the 
change in the perspective of understanding the present through the past which is a 
problematized boundary of relations between memory studies and histography. 
Halbwachs’ solution is enlightening. To Halbwachs history is ‘a dead memory, a 
way of preserving pasts to which we no longer have an “organic” experiential rela- 
tion’ and that ‘this understanding of the distinction negates the self-image of histo- 
riography as the more important or appropriate attitude towards the past: History’s 
epistemological claim is devalued in favour of memory’s meaningfulness’ (quoted 
in Olick and Robbins 1998: 110). 

In addition to methodological innovations, the interaction of tribes with histori- 
cal forces right from colonial contact claims for an appropriate treatment of the 
history of tribes. The contemporary tribal situation has evolved in historical pro- 
cess contrary to the notion of tribal isolation and presents material sources which 
the discipline of history considers ‘scientific’. Needless to say, the domain of unre- 
corded traditions shares the records of written ‘civilization’ in course of interac- 
tion, and people of every successive period leave recorded past behind. As we learn 
from epics and chronicles maintained by kings, tribes in India had contact with 
written civilization, even before colonial period (see for details Vidyarthi and Rai 
1985: 25-35). 

It is also increasingly recognized that historical approach to study tribal situation 
holds key to the understanding of emerging tribal issues. In order to understand 
objectively the indigenous claim of tribes in India, André Béteille (1998) has recom- 
mended historical approach for a scrutiny of the claim, for it is the study of histori- 
cal antecedents, but not a cultural perspective that would establish the question of 
who are original settlers in course of migration. Historical approach is evident in the 
works of Redfield (1953), Geertz (1973), Sumit Guha (1999), Bernard Cohn (1961, 
1962, 1980, 1981) and many others in understanding culture dynamics. 

Historical approach to study tribes reveals the process of change consequent 
upon either internal and/or external dynamics. External dynamics are the results of 
a tribe’s outside interaction. Papers included in this part largely focus on any one of 
the themes: process of interaction of tribes or the need for ethnohistorical approach 
to tribal studies. In short, tribal history is approached either methodologically or 
empirically or by a combination of the both. 

A study of tribes beyond the community frame (anthropologists study tribes as 
community) situates them in interactive mode over time and space. In other 
words, the tribe is investigated not in isolation but by situating it in relation to 
others, both tribes and non-tribes. Empirical studies, even if within community 
model, do not deny a tribe’s interaction beyond its community boundary, and this 
is evident in anthropological studies within change and continuity framework. 
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Moreover, tribes studied over time and space dispels the stereotype that they are 
‘isolated’ groups. In view of this, intra-tribal cultural differences can be explained 
in terms of tribe’s projection at different levels of interaction. 

It goes without saying that interactive perspective of tribal studies is a right 
approach as tribes do not exist in isolation. Studies over time are essentially histori- 
cal enquiries, and studies over space however could be cross-cultural comparisons 
at a point of time. But tribal studies over space also could be investigations of rela- 
tional dynamics on a time scale across tribal and nontribal spheres of interaction. It 
leads to the fundamental point of temporal and spatial convergence across the tribes 
influenced by the extent and the span of time each tribe got in the process of interac- 
tion. This difference could be the crucial point of difference among tribes. In this 
sense studies over space entail historical enquiries. This perspective approach is 
quite evident in the study of Bhils by Nandini Sinha Kapur in her paper entitled The 
Bhils in the Historic Setting of Western India. The study delineates the space of 
Bhils’ interaction with regional state powers and rural society of Mewar and 
Dungarpur in southern Rajasthan and in Ahmadabad locality and the Panchmahals 
in Gujarat in medieval times — between the seventh and the fifteenth centuries to be 
precise. Though apparently a historical study, the paper is essentially an interdisci- 
plinary enquiry as it has explained the process of acculturation through 
Kshyatriyaization or Rajputaization and peasantization in a historical perspective. 
Moreover, the paper draws on various sources like literary texts and bardic tradi- 
tions in addition to historical evidences. 

When tribes are studied in a historical setting within an interdisciplinary per- 
spective, the thematic scope of investigation 1n a paper expands to address a number 
of issues. This is also evident in Sinha Kapur’s paper in which she has challenged 
many stereotypes, raised issues for further investigation and attempted explanations 
to many queries. The study challenges universality of genealogical origin of a tribe 
with Koli of Gujarat as case to the point and thus places tribal formation in socio- 
political-ecological settings. It disproves not only the notion of ‘tribes as isolated 
groups’ but also rejects the stereotypes that tribes exist outside the state formation. 
In contrast, it places tribes in a process of interaction with states and neighbouring 
societies. It further informs us about elite formation and status differentiation among 
the tribes due to varied nature of integration into the regional political economies. 

The paper also points out perspective gaps that arise when different approaches are 
employed to study tribal phenomena. It is evident when occupationally differentiated 
Bhils — peasants, labourers, miners, watchmen, royal employment as forest guards, 
guide, etc. along with the occupation of dealing in charcoal and forest products — are 
investigated within the frame of embeddedness, meaning ‘the economy is only a part 
of the social set up’. In other words, economic interaction outside the boundary of the 
culture/social set-up is ignored in a study within culturally embedded frame. 

Significantly, Sinha Kapur’s paper has directed our attention to an understand- 
ing of the process of Kshyatriyaization of the Bhils and their social mobilization. 
Political alliances and military allies stand out as crucial factors in this process. 
Political relations, however, were never always cordial; there were instances of 
confrontations as well. 
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Tribal confrontation with regional state power provides the clue to understand 
present tribal situation. It is well recognized that tribes in contemporary India con- 
stitute marginalized section of the population and hence fall within the bracket of 
subalterns who cannot speak (Spivak 1988/2003). But it is evident in Sinha Kapur’s 
paper that Bhils during medieval times were not subalterns of state power; rather 
they were allies of regional rulers. They had entered into various alliances, even to 
the extent of ‘ritual alliance’ at the time of coronation of the Ranas of Mewar, and 
had occasions of resisting state power. It is evident from the information that 
Chaulukian state was not very successful in mobilizing agricultural revenues from 
Bhil settlements. It speaks of Bhil’s autonomy. In other words, during that time 
they could speak and over the years they have been reduced to the rank of subal- 
terns with the tag can they speak? Sinha Kapur is aware of this ‘shifting status’ 
when she observes the gap that exists ‘in our understanding of the distinction 
between the Bhils of the present day and those of the early medieval and medieval 
periods’. 

A reference to methodological question is due. Tribes being preliterate com- 
munities, our reliance on conventional sources of writing history is likely to pres- 
ent very insignificant part of their life and extent of inter- and intra-group 
interactions on a time scale. Needless to say, sources which are integral part of 
tribal life like oral tradition in combination with conventional sources of history 
are certain to give deeper insight into reconstruction of tribal history. In this con- 
text it is crucial to note that Sinha Kapur’s paper does not inform Bhils in the his- 
torical setting by drawing on conventional sources of history. She has consulted, as 
mentioned, literary texts and bardic traditions along with historical information. 
Essentially, her paper transcends conventional boundaries of history and anthro- 
pology but consolidates between the two. The perspective of betwixt and between 
provides the basis of ethnohistory — the history of preliterate communities. 
Undoubtedly therefore, ethnohistory is suitable to anthropological tradition of 
studying community as the unit of enquiry by applying both historical and anthro- 
pological sources and methods. 

The emerging perspective of a midway discipline between history and anthropol- 
ogy to study preliterate communities of Arunachal Pradesh is evident in Tana 
Showren’s paper entitled Exploring Ethnohistory of Arunachal Pradesh. He cau- 
tions us against the use of a particular disciplinary approach or source materials 
while reconstructing the history of preliterate communities. But he himself has 
heavily relied on oral tradition without triangulation with historical sources. Folklore 
as an oral tradition travels through different versions even in a community over time 
and space (see Doye 2018) with narrator’s imaginative interpolations or extrapola- 
tions to suit to the context (cf. Ingold 2001 for the concept education of attention as 
an explanatory tool of the above logic). Showren is aware of this dynamics in 
folklore tradition when he critically examines number of wives of Tani!‘ and attri- 
butes the reason of emergence of different versions to the evolution of different 


14Tani (Thanyi) groups of tribe believe that Tan had wives from all species — plants, animals and 
human. 
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phratries and to less or no contact between different settlements and groups due to 
physical or other barriers. He maintains that ‘traditions might have been gradually 
corrupted in order to suit the imagination of new branches of lineage or clan. As 
such many previously held common traditions might have been imperceptibly dis- 
torted and more new elements by the narrators or traditional raconteurs added’. 

Folklore is used to construct and assert an identity. Identity assertion drawing on 
myths and legends has become a fashion in our contemporary world (see Sen 2010; 
Bhattacharjee 2007). With a definite objective in view, an existing folklore is used 
directly or with modification to justify and give meaning to the purpose envisioned 
in the attempt to construct an identity. In this context it is to be noted that 
Haimendorf'?(1946/1950: 7) did not find any genealogical and language affinity 
while he studied the present Puroiks (also known as Sulungs) in 1940s. But in a later 
work (Deuri 1982: 1), a myth is narrated connecting the origin of the Puroik with 
the Nyishi community. However, Puroiks have their version of origin (Deuri 1982: 
6). But in this paper of Showren, the Puroik community is linked to Tani (Thanyi), 
the common ancestor of Tani (Thany1) group of tribes. 

The title of Showren’s paper would apparently suggest that Arunachalee com- 
munity and Arunachal Pradesh are conterminous. In Arunachal Pradesh however, 
Census 2011 records about 25 distinct major tribes and around 100 minor and sub- 
tribes. The phrase Ethnohistory of Arunachal Pradesh therefore would convey the 
meaning of covering all the tribal communities under the scope of its investigation, 
thus attesting to its general applicability to the study of all preliterate communities 
with focus on individual communities. It is to be noticed that Showren has not 
investigated any single community; rather he has attempted to construct a greater 
ethnic identity for a number of communities of the state rallying round the mytho- 
logical ancestor Tani (Thanyi), though communities and subcommunities like the 
Bangru and Puroik'® do not share traditionally common ancestry with Thanyi in 
their origin myth. 

Ethnohistorians therefore need to be cautious in the use of myths, legends, etc. as 
informed source!” while they are engaged in reconstructing history of preliterate 
communities. Use of folklore source in ethnohistory to construct a greater identity 
for anumber of communities would point to realization of a contemporary exigency, 
designed or actual or/and imply to re-conceptualization of ethnic community 
beyond existing consciousness in the sense of a tribe. 

Showren has placed the Puroik and the Bangro ‘outside social’ category of the 
Tanis (Thanyis) or of the Nyishis (?), though both the communities share their terri- 


'S Haimendorf uses the appellation ‘Sulu’ and ‘Sulung’ interchangeably. 


16 That the Puroiks don’t have language affinity and cultural similarity can be ascertained from a 
scrutiny of their cultural life and study of earlier works even though they have a long record of 
subordinate status in their relations with the Nyishia and Miji tribes (see Haimendorf 1946/1950: 
7; Stonor 1972; Behera 2004; Deuri 1982). For Bangru’s myth of a separate origin, see Ramaya 
(2011). 

17 See theoretical debate on relations between anthropology and folklores in Bascom (1953) and 
Marzolph (1998). 
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tory and livelihood strategy mostly with the Nyishis in a binary totality of ‘the self’ 
and ‘the other’ (Behera 2018). In such an ‘othering process,’ ‘the other’ along with 
‘the self’ defines a binary totality in terms of Tani (Thany1) groups — ‘social’ and 
‘outside social’. How the totality of the perception including both Tanis (Thany1) 
and ‘outside social’ is constructed and how ‘outside’ constitutes into ‘greater Tani 
(Thanyi) group’ are however conceptual problems at this point inviting further 
investigation. There appear logical contradictions drawing on contemporary narra- 
tives without triangulation with available other sources. 

All said and done, the point which Showren wants to make is clear. He adds a 
new interdisciplinary perspective to study tribal past in Arunachal Pradesh which is 
virtually absent in academic engagement in the state. Showren, an indigenous 
scholar from Nyishi community and a historian by formal education, at the first 
instance raises the question of objectivity and impartiality in the study of his own 
community which is the central point of reference to ethnohistory. In his paper, a 
departure from formal methodological perspectives to study the history of pre- 
literature communities is rightly articulated within emerging ethnohistory subject. 
In our contemporary times, humanity is no more reduced to the celebration of the 
‘dominants’ or ‘victorious’ only by ignoring the ‘subordinates’ or ‘defeated’. The 
history of humanity is the history of all — the conqueror and the conquest, the ruler 
and the ruled, the elite and the subaltern, the powerful and the powerless, the rich 
and the poor, the literate and non-literate and other such binary constructs showing 
‘superior’ and ‘inferior’ groupings, along with the individual, family, clan, etc. 

Obviously ethnohistory perspective of studying preliterate communities is very 
crucial in the context of Arunachalee communities, and for this heavy reliance on 
any disciplinary source is likely to question its validity. Showren rather argues for 
multidisciplinary approaches by combining ‘archaeology, history, ethnology, ethno- 
toponymy, ethnopolity, social and cultural anthropology under one rubric...’. 

Another crucial point which is discernible from his paper is that ethnohistory 
should not confine to the study of preliterate communities in isolation; rather it 
should evolve as a comprehensive branch of knowledge to include the history of 
tribes (preliterate communities) in relation to others, both literate and preliterate, in 
the composite history of the nation. 

It is increasingly evident from the papers of Nandini Sinha Kapur and Tana 
Showren that multidisciplinary perspective to study histography of preliterate com- 
munities particularly in India is in currency in contemporary academics. Its growing 
importance is crucial on two counts — first, the preliterate stage of tribes, and sec- 
ond, the issue of objectivity in colonial writings because of inherent bias and preju- 
dices in them. Amrendra Kr. Thakur directs our attention to the second issue in his 
paper entitled Historical Reconstruction of the Past of Northeast India: An 
Assessment of Colonial Writings. The objectivity of histography on tribes is ques- 
tioned because of colonial mindset that has shaped the entire discourse of tribal 
studies. It is also painfully recognized in his paper that Indian historians have fallen 
prey to colonial approaches in their wirings and thus endorsing colonial views about 
preliterate people. Objectivity gap is apparent when ‘western centric’ approach is 
applied to understand ‘non-western’ reality. So, Thakur observes that crucial ‘socio- 
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logical features of the tribal societies of northeast India such as well-formed politi- 
cal and economic institutions to administer laws; conduct social and private 
ceremonies and impose punishments’ were found neglected in colonial writings. 
Moreover the ‘historical process that led to the formation, maturity, and ultimate 
subversion of various socio-economic and politico-judicial institutions in colonial 
northeast India’ is found overlooked in these writings. Further, colonial intention to 
know the tribes ‘within the broader context of the colonial state’s search for estab- 
lishing an order and legitimacy of itself’ directed the administrative interest to col- 
lect ethnographic accounts than writing history. Ethnographic accounts, though 
providing firsthand field-based information on the tribes of northeast India, are not 
usable for the purpose of scientific reconstruction of the past [because of anthropo- 
lization of tribes]. 

It is not a surprise to find sponsored writings by scholars, administrators, histori- 
ans, etc. on Northeast people. How far these writings would qualify the test of histori- 
cal authenticity and stand the scrutiny of objectivity is a matter of academic debate. 

Thakur has provided a list of important works prepared during colonial period. 
He has his strong reservation about their usefulness while reconstructing the history 
of Northeast India. Like Showren, he strongly argues for a multidisciplinary 
approach, which in fact has been used in academics, by combining ethnography and 
history together to reconstruct the history of the Northeast India in general and pre- 
literate communities in particular. 

Though colonial writings as source materials have been seriously questioned on 
reconstruction of unbiased history of preliterate communities, still these writings 
and other source materials of colonial period are crucial evidences for an under- 
standing of pitiable conditions of these communities at present. Papers of Joseph 
Bara and Dinesh Narayan Verma, drawing on source materials available during 
colonial period, trace educational backwardness and general poverty of tribes 
respectively to colonial policies. 

Joseph Bara in his paper entitled Schooling ‘Truant’ Tribes: British Colonial 
Compulsions and Educational Evolution in Chhotanagpur, 1870—1930 informs us 
that British colonial education in India, promoted under the policy frame of ‘fil- 
tration’, barely reached the remote recesses of the empire. Permeation was slug- 
gish and growth uneven. He took the case of Mundas and Oraons of Chhotanagpur 
in the then Bengal province for his enquiry. His paper shows that while parts of 
Bengal led colonial India in educational growth, places like Chhotanagpur, in 
stark contrast to centres such as Calcutta, remained largely untouched. This was 
despite the fact that the system was introduced as early as 1839 as a local project 
at the behest of the Political Agent in Chhotanagpur. Not only that, the system so 
introduced also received considerable impetus in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century from the colonial agenda of ‘civilizing’ the ‘barbarians’. The 
objective of mass education was not realized. Rather it created elite bias, for real- 
time impact of education remained trapped in the upper strata of society. The 
government, for implementation of education policy, largely relied upon the ser- 
vices of missionaries. The efforts of the missionaries, their humanitarian attitude 
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towards the tribals notwithstanding, were ineluctably marred by the constraints of 
their mission field and prejudiced missionary paradigm. 

The missionaries adopted the agenda of conversion while they involved in the 
implementation process of government policy. Moreover there was an intense rivalry 
among some missionaries. The state on the other hand also had its own interest of 
creating workforce with minimum English education. As a result, higher level of 
educational institutions did not figure in the agenda of the state and missionary part- 
nership. In this regard Bara has observed that the education policy ‘was heavily dic- 
tated by colonial and missionary agendas resulting in stunted structure, with a virtual 
vacuum in terms of higher education in the tribal areas till the time of Independence’. 
The missionaries therefore were unable to devise a pro-tribal educational policy, thus 
leading to the tribals receiving the faulty system on their own terms. 

The attitude of nontribals on the other hand was ‘highly prejudiced against the 
tribals, looking down upon them as mlechchh’ . The mistrust so created did not attract 
the attention of tribal intelligentsia to the concept of basic education propounded by 
Gandhi. They tried to valorize certain aspects of the system but remained unsuccess- 
ful to further develop the system through indigenous initiatives. In Independent 
India the colonial legacy remained at the core of education policy. All these factors 
affected educational achievements of the tribes, and as Bara laments, ‘today the 
tribes of India comprise the largest rejects of Indian education from top to bottom’. 

In a similar vein, Dinesh Narayan Verma’s paper entitled Vulnerability of 
Autochthon Paharias of Santal Parganas: Revealing Continuity of Colonial Legacy 
links present marginalized status of the Paharias of Santal Praganas to colonial 
policy of allowing Santal settlement in the former’s areas for the expansion of set- 
tled agriculture. In the process of Santal settlement, Verma directs our attention to 
the loss of lands and forests by the Paharias, for, as Verma informs, ‘the Santals in 
large numbers settled as agriculturists with the help of Company’s officials and 
gradually acquired autochthons “lands and forests”. 

Though implicit, failure of present welfare measures introduced for the Paharias 
indicates a link with colonial legacy. In recent academics marginalization, depriva- 
tion, etc. in development process are studied within the frame of ‘social exclusion’ 
(see Lenoir 1974; quoted in Sen 2000). It 1s also evident in such studies that the 
forces of marginalization, subordination, exploitation, etc. of an earlier period 
slither into the new system (see Behera and Basar 2009: 241; also see Walton 2007, 
cited in World Bank 2011: 2). Arguably the Paharias who enjoyed a subordinate/ 
marginalized status during British administration due to loss of their resources to 
Santal remained so even in the process of national development (cf. Behera and 
Basar 2009 to understand the process of exclusion in the process of development 
intervention). This also explains prevailing scenario of educational backwardness 
among the tribes as is informed in Bara’s paper. 

In recent years marginalized communities raise their voices against historical 
injustice done to them in the past (e.g. see Karlsson 2004: 8). These communities 
are increasingly aware of their rights, and many of them have started movements of 
identity assertion through demands for their rights. This trend is also noticed among 
the Paharias. In this regard, Verma has been sympathetic to the cause of the Paharias 
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who raise their demands for restoring their rights over resources which they had lost 
during colonial period and which they could not recover or could not be compen- 
sated even through state-sponsored welfare measures. Needless to say, as papers of 
Bara and Verma inform us, the root of present maladies in tribal communities stems 
from a complex web of their interactions in a historical process. 

It goes without saying that historical studies provide better insight not only of a 
past event but also of factors contributing to its occurrence; the course it takes and 
consequences those follow. In fact such studies explain, as is evident in the papers 
of Bara and Verma discussed above, the present through the prism of the past along 
the dimensions of ‘factors’ and ‘processes’. This way of understanding the contribu- 
tion of historical studies also lies at the core of investigation in D.L. Haokip ’s paper 
entitled Bible Translation in Kuki-Chin of Indo-Myanmar and Bangladesh: A 
Historical Analysis. The paper argues that Bible translations into different Kuki- 
Chin dialects acted further as a powerful disintegrating agent resulting in the asser- 
tion of micro-group identity which had already evolved upon dialectical variations. 

In this context it is noteworthy that a group identity as a tribe is often an outside 
construct though people have their respective terms of cumulative reference.'* To 
cite an example, the construct Naga is a generic identity which includes Ao, Angami, 
Sengma and many other independent identities. Further within Ao, as an example, 
the people have their respective clan and lineage identity. In Arunachal Pradesh 
people who are known as Adi were known as Abors in Ahom records and colonial 
writings (see Nyori 1993: 1). Adi as a group identity is a post-independent construct 
and includes Minyongs, Padams, Passi, Tengams, etc. (Nyori 1993: 4). These groups 
in addition to their generic Adi identity also have phratry, clan, lineage and even 
village identity. For example, the Padams have clan identity like Perme, Pertin, 
Megu, etc. and below it lineage identity (see Behera 2010). In colonial writings, the 
Padams were recorded as Bor Abors (Nyori 1993: 9), and even the present Galo 
tribe was included under Abor designation (see Nyori 1993). 

The point which I would like to make is that people did not have the need of a 
greater identity, such as the tribe before they were designated by the one, as their iden- 
tity reference did not have spatial expansion before coming in contact with nontribals, 
particularly state powers. Phratry, clan or lineage identity served the purpose of pre- 
senting an individual unequivocally in course of their limited spatial interactions. 

Studies on tribes inform us that descendants of a common ancestor formed into 
different tribes by migrating to different places (e.g. Tani (Thanyi) group of tribes in 
Arunachal Pradesh) or people migrated in different groups to a place where they 
together formed one tribe (the Siddi of Gujarat or the Khampti of Arunachal 


18 Depending on the situation, an individual introduces himself in terms of his father, lineage, clan, 
phratry or ancestor. During a field study in 2004 at Damro, it was observed that a Pertin person 
used to introduce himself as Pultin, Rapul, Tinrang, Paaper and Kepang in different contexts and 
places. These are forefathers starting from the lineage head to the community head (Kepang) — the 
person whose descendants are Padams. 
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Pradesh). In the case of fissiparous tribes,!’ it can be said that variations in dialects, 
dress pattern, social institutions, nature of interaction with ecological conditions, 
etc. appeared over time and distinguished them as separate tribes. Needless to say, a 
tribe or a generic tribe was not a homogenous group.” 

So is also the case with Kuki-Chin tribes. Haokip is aware of this fact when he 
maintains that: 


their socio-economic and political system might have become a social barrier compounded 
by the location of their villages-rugged hills, or mountains, ridges strategically good for 
protecting themselves from enemies but on the other hand isolated them to the outside 
world, leaving no room for loan words. 


However he has not enlightened us about common origin of these diverse Kuki- 
Chin groups either from an ancestor or place. He drives us to the point that Kuki- 
Chin people are differentiated groups with micro-variations but have affinity all 
along, as Haokip would like us to appreciate, ‘through common nomenclature; 
myths of common ancestry, shared historical memories; common cultural heritage; 
common causes for homeland and common customary practices’ to present greater 
Kuki-Chin identity. 

Bible translation into dialects of micro-groups is what, Haokip argues, reinforced 
already existing identity variations instead of forging a Kuki-Chin identity. To sub- 
stantiate his claim, he has presented historical data describing the force and process 
of translations and about emergence of various missionary denominations around 
individual/family missionaries. It is also increasingly evident from his paper that 
native scholars hold British policy of conversion, particularly the nature of Bible 
translation followed by missionaries, and non-interference in customary tribal 
affairs responsible for perpetuating village, clan or territorial identity evolved in the 
process of fission. The paper has also made a reference to the mechanism of ‘native’ 
involvement in the success of conversion to Christianity in a large scale. The tech- 
nique in the mechanism was so powerful that traditional elites invited missionaries 
to adopt Christianity.” 


19 Refers to division of a tribe into different tribes through migration on the basis of social units like 
clan or lineage. 


2 The Khampti tribe has three social divisions, namely, Phanchau at the top hierarchy, Paklung in 
the middle and Phan-e-on at the bottom. The Wancho, Tangsa, etc. are socially divided into chief 
and commoner clans. On the basis of dialectic variation, the Galos are divided into three groups: 
Lare, Pogo and Niji-Karka. The constituent tribes of the Naga are different on the basis of dialect, 
settlement and ancestry variations. Even moiety division of a tribe reveals status differentiation. 

71 Also see Vaiphei (2015: 186). He informs that in the case of southern hills, it was not British 
colonialism that brought Christianity but rather the local natives themselves who wanted to adopt 
Christianity. 
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Ethno-Dimension of Archaeology 


In the papers included in this volume, though broadly grouped under three distinct 
disciplines, namely, history, archaeology and culture (ethnography), the perspective 
approaches in all of them are primarily interdisciplinary. The premise that interdisci- 
plinary approaches provide comprehensive understanding of a phenomenon is veri- 
fied through these papers. 

Interdisciplinary perspective approach expands the frontiers of knowledge by 
transcending boundaries of specialized disciplines. History as the study of recorded 
past of humanity places unrecorded past of it in a binary opposite. Archaeological 
method adopted in history transcends the latter’s scope beyond the time divide. The 
expanded scope in fact builds up the structure of conjectures which are meaning- 
fully proved with informed ethnography. We have seen in the papers under Part I 
how history is enriched by adopting ethnographic data while reconstructing the past 
of preliterate communities. Papers in this part direct our attention to the expanded 
frontier of knowledge in archaeology discipline when it uses informed ethnography 
for interpretation and analysis. It is not a surprise to note the emergence of ethnohis- 
tory (see ManiBabu in this volume) as a distinct branch of knowledge in the disci- 
pline of archaeology in our contemporary times. 

How crucial is ethnography in interpreting archaeological data is discussed in 
Mayanglambam ManiBabw’s paper entitled Archaeology through Ethnography: An 
Academic Treatment with the Study of Human Past. His paper provides a theoretical 
perspective and epistemological necessity of employing ethnography to interpret 
artefacts and its contemporary significance. He informs us that artefacts by them- 
selves make no sense but only acquire significance when archaeologists employ 
ethnographic information in interpreting archaeological data with the use of anal- 
ogy while studying past dynamics in living contexts. 

Urgency of ethnoarchaeology emerges from the concern of archaeologists in the 
wake of population growth, economic development, growth of cities and suburbs, 
development of transformation systems, elite acquisitiveness, etc. which pose enor- 
mous threats to the in situ archaeological records throughout the world during the next 
centuries. Corollary to this problem is the issue that relates to conservation, manage- 
ment and preservation of archaeological record of the past for future generations. 

ManiBabu acquaints us with the expansion of myriad theoretical issues emerging 
from archaeologists’ concern with the prehistory of human behaviour through the 
perspective of living non-industrial and small-scale societies. In this context ethno- 
archaeology, as one of the growing subdisciplines, aims at developing better explan- 
atory models of past human culture through engagement with living societies, 
recording observable behaviour and residues. In fact theoretical paradigm of ethno- 
archaeology rests on the construct of ethnographic analogy and the principles of 
uniformitarianism (see Wallace 2011: 101—103),”” with a premise that living ‘pre- 


*2See Cameron (1993) for the debate on the use of the principle of uniformitarianism in 
archaeology. 
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modern’ indigenous people act as proxies for the people in the past and are deemed 
appropriate to be compared with archaeological contexts and thereby form impor- 
tant sources of interpretative information for the archaeologists. 

With this theoretical perspective and the felt need of urgent ethnoarchaeology, 
ManiBabu identifies Manipur state as the site of urgent ethnoarchaeology because 
the state is a fertile ground for archaeological studies. His preference for Manipur 
however shows general concern for urgent ethnoarchaeological studies covering rel- 
evant sub-branches of archaeology. The rest four papers on megalithic tradition, 
rock art and tribal paintings included in this part support to the issues which 
ManiBabu has identified to be investigated by archaeologists by employing ethno- 
archaeological approach. 

Dwipen Bezbaruah in his paper entitled Ethnography to Archaeology: Tracing 
the Past of the Tribes of Assam and Adjoining Areas strongly argues to combine 
ethnography to archaelogy for a comprehensive reconstruction of the archaelogical 
past of preliterate communites. Implicitly his paper emphasizes on linking informed 
ethnographic data of intangible cultural heritage with tangible cultural heritage as 
informed archaeological evidences. Such an interdisciplinary perspective, it is 
argued, forms the core of ethnoarcheology and immensely helps understanding the 
past present continuum of preliterate tribal communites. Drawing on informed 
archaeology on such areas as megalithic traditions, shifting cultivation, pottery and 
culinary practices, he studies how ethnoarchaeological investigaiton unveils the 
unrecorded past with the help of ethnographic data. Living archaeology, as he 
argues, is a continuity of the past and links the present with Neololitic stage of evo- 
lution of human civilization. He comes to the conclusion by comparing tools and 
implements used in shifting cultivation in our time with those in Neolitic times. 

Archaeological evidences like the megalithic tradition when viewed with ethno- 
graphic data throw light on social dynamics and belief of the cult of dead. Bezbaruah, 
for example, informs that the ‘megalithic tradition of the Khasis tells about a 
closely-knit matrilineal tradition a living culture (emphasis added). That a promi- 
nent position is given to the eldest maternal uncle is reflected in the stone monu- 
ments with a taller central memorial stone mawkni) erected in his memory, thus 
reflecting the matrilineal solidarity in the Khasi social organisation’. 

It is also evident that ethnography linked with archaeology is useful to delineate 
cultural zone across countries and regions. He cites Southeast Asia as an example as 
it displays ‘uniformity in structural; socio-cultural and territorial aspects’. Use of 
tools and implements in shifting cultivation at present, tradition of pottery and culi- 
nary practices, as they have been investigated in archaelogical studies of Garo vil- 
lage, links the present with Neolotihic times, though a present tribe with such 
practices cannot be ascertained objectively as continuity from those times. 

It goes without saying that juxtaposition of archaeological and ethnographic con- 
texts transcends the boundaries of historical periodization; as a result of it, the scope 
of history emerges contiguous in time and space. 

P. Binodini Devi in her paper entitled On the Discovery of Megalithic Art in 
Manipur has carried forward the ethnoarchaeological investigation among eight 
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Manipuri tribes in the line envisioned in ManiBabu’s paper. She has enlisted prac- 
tices of megalithic tradition prevailing among the tribes that show association with 
rock arts. For example, she directs our attention to engravings and paintings on the 
menhirs erected in Mao villages. Interestingly engravings and paintings display 
inscriptions in their dialects using Roman scripts, which she opines, belong to the 
historical period after introduction of modern education. Modern tradition is also 
evident as ‘engravings and paintings on rocks are now replaced by huge but carved 
out wooden planks’. 
Megalithic arts recorded by Devi display topical variations, for some: 


are associated with memorials and commemoratives; some with head hunting; whereas 
some are used to measure the height of small lads of a particular village to confirm the 
affordable height of village cowboy; some are used to measure the height of village youths; 
particularly the unmarried boys to fix their marriageable height; some are related to fertility; 
some are related to the religious ground; while few of them are related to different games. 


Megaliths and associated rock art practices convey the idea of social structure 
and religious beliefs of tribes. It is evident when they perform feasts and rituals 
while erecting menhirs. Though presented in a different context, Poumia practice of 
erecting alignments of small stones for those brave individuals who had committed 
sin, menhirs for commemorating feast-of-merit and the practice of carving of buf- 
falo’s horn are useful for our understanding. In a descriptive style, she has attempted 
to merge ethnography with archaeological knowledge in a meaningful way by inter- 
preting megalithic practices with social status of individuals. 

In Seema Mamta Minz’s paper entitled Ethnography: An Emerging Trend in Rock 
Art Research, ethnography and archaeology have merged in a fruitful collaboration 
when present people inhabiting the locality of rock art site have adopted the designs 
of rock art sites to decorate their houses. A similar perspective is evident in 
Dibishada B. Garnayak’s paper which is entitled Prehistoric art and living tradi- 
tions: A study of selected Rock Art sites in Odisha. Both the papers have similar 
focus but with distinct frames of analysis. In Garnayak’s paper ethnography reveals 
rock art forms, while in Minz’s paper ethnography and rock arts have been pre- 
sented in ethnoarchaeological frame of investigation. The areas like faiths and 
beliefs and art forms in living traditions have a link with the archaeological period 
as is evident in Garnayak’s paper. But this link is conceptualized in Minz’s paper 
explicitly by merging ethnography in archaeology with a view to understand the 
dynamics of living culture and its continuity from the past. 

Garnayak’s paper reveals an important dimension of India’s cultural tradition — 
the process of acculturation by establishing a link of tribe’s worldview with epic 
heroes and events through rock sites. This is reflected in their reverence to rock sites 
and the practice of decorating their house walls using motifs, for example, broom 
pattern during festive occasions as seen in Rajbahal Ushakuthi. His paper evidently 
shows a dimension of Indian civilization of coexistence and the process of 
Hinduization as tribes believe in Hindu rituals and deities of Hindu pantheon like 
Vana Durga, Mangala, etc. in rock sites. 
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Minz has widened the scope of investigation covering both rock arts and tribal 
paintings. In a way rock art points to the life of people in caves, rock shelters, etc., 
and also in the form of tribal paintings, these link the contemporary people of a 
settled village life in human-made shelters. Artistic genius of people has shifted 
from rock surface to wall and floors of dwelling houses as is also noted in Garnayak’s 
paper, thus signifying the continuity of a past tradition; for the themes and motifs, 
tools, colour composition and a sense of collective expression show resemblance 
between rock arts and tribal paintings. 

Minz is critical of conventional approach to study rock art. She comments: 


traditional methods of archaeology somewhere failed to give rational answers. Rock art is 
not an art for art sake, but it is an intangible part of human culture. The conventional method 
of study could not provide tools to unravel it in the context. 


She argues that archaeological data and informed ethnography, 1.e. the study of 
‘living cultural practices, rock art and paintings to be specific could be useful in 
reconstructing the past of early human’. In other words, she also emphasizes on the 
use of ethnography to interpret rock art and tribal paintings and interrelations 
between the two within a historical frame of analysis, in particular on a comprehen- 
sive method of ‘ethnoarchaeological history’ to study living cultural practices in 
preliterate communities. She has supported her argument with examples drawn 
from Australia and South Africa and thus directed our attention to methodological 
convergence in studying rock art and tribal paintings to understand the past and 
present of a preliterate community in the process of cultural evolution. 


Historicity in Cultural Understanding 


Synchronic tradition of study by its nature presents static features of a society and 
culture, and even the dynamic elements in it assume meaning within the static frame 
of analysis. Nevertheless very often understanding informed by focusing on a point 
of time contains a certain sense of the past, sensitivity outside the time, and provides 
the basis to investigate a synchronic tradition in a historical process.” Sensitivity in 
history is quite evident, as we have discussed, in the works on village studies. 


23 The argument can be substantiated with reference to Nathan Porath’s study (2016: 75—102). 
Porath has delineated the forces in the process of state intervention and through contacts with other 
outside forces in Sakai community and the resultant change in the frame of their Shamanic healing 
complex. 

The Shamanic healing complex is an intervention, an exercise of ‘making medicine’, by which 
the shaman establishes and brings the boundary between the ‘patient’ and the ‘spirit’ disturbed by 
external forces in order by means of composing songs. Sakai have songs characterizing Arab pres- 
ence, Chinese presence, Japan’s relation, advent of consumerism and the presence of modernity 
when the Sultan drives a car and so on in their healing complex. We learn cultural absorption to 
historical forces, and therefore, a study of synchronic tradition gets comprehensive meaning with 
reference to historical process. 
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Indian communities, whether tribal or nontribal, have been experiencing the pro- 
cess of interaction in different degrees from historical time as is evident in the 
records of medieval and epic periods. It is but natural to find a certain sense of his- 
tory in synchronic community studies. In such studies living traditions are investi- 
gated in situ. A contemporary period in the past however cannot be approached 
through ethnographic methods. In this context historical approach is significant. 
Reference to historical sources through museums becomes useful to understand a 
synchronic tradition of the past and compare such traditions across cultures. Such a 
study leads to a fundamental point by distinguishing between ‘the sense of history’ 
in a synchronic investigation at present time period and ‘the sense of synchronicity’ 
in the study of a past period. 

The latter perspective is linked to the study of tribal cultures through museum 
exhibits. It takes us to a contemporary understanding of past cultures and the diver- 
sity. But a tribe studied as a community does not reflect diversity what juxtaposition 
of cultural traits of different communities in a museum would reveal (see Dey 2006: 
405). In a museum collection mainly consists of hunting and food gathering imple- 
ments, fishing implements, agricultural implements, household objects, dress and 
ornaments and objects related to travel and transport, sports and amusement items, 
rites and rituals and art and crafts of different tribal communities. Collections from 
a tribe over different periods juxtapose present and past showing changes of bio- 
cultural heritage on a time scale and thus provide insights into historical process. 
Nilanjan Khatua in his paper entitled Envisaging Tribal Culture and Decoding 
Anthropological Museums informs us that a museum not only displays contempo- 
rary cultural traits but the heritage with reference to past collections, the collections 
which disappear or get modified in the course of community’s exposure to develop- 
ment process. He directs our attention to the ‘material culture; which were being 
acquired for the Zonal Museum in 1950s and 1960s; ...are not available now and 1f 
a few are found; they lost their indigeneity’. Therefore anthropological museum is 
a crucial treasure house, as Khatua observes, ‘of the tangible evidence of man’s his- 
tory; of his creativeness and traditional knowledge’. 

He informs that a museum is a useful and essential medium of mass education of 
culture and a history of humankind. He has exemplified the role of anthropological 
museum ‘as essential medium of mass education to understand humankind as a 
whole and different ethnic groups in particular’ with Indira Gandhi Rashtriya Manav 
Sangrahalaya IGRMS), Bhopal and Zonal Anthropological Museum, Mysore, as a 
case study. He has enlisted the activities of IGRMS along with the system of collec- 
tions and exhibit of ethno-objects for a general understanding of Indian culture and 
enlargement of the essence of comprehending India. 

Similarly he has informed us about Zonal Anthropological Museum that is 
‘working towards the preservation of intangible cultural heritage after recording of 
tribal songs, folktales, dialects and speeches of noted personalities, after organizing 
traditional performing art like leather puppetry and Yakshagana — a traditional folk 
performance of Karnataka, by making documentary films on tribal culture like 
Cholanaickan tribe of Kerala, Apatani tribe of Arunachal Pradesh, Gaddis of 
Himachal Pradesh, etc.’ 
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Importantly he has emphasized the development role of anthropological museum 
and changing role of curators in the context. He envisions its role and changing role 
of its curator towards empowering the community people by highlighting their 
potentialities in preservation of medicinal plants, water harvesting mechanism, tra- 
ditional architecture, conservation of forest in the form of sacred grooves and other 
traditional knowledge prevalent among the various communities, in the form of 
exhibitions. It provides avenue for research and innovation, and not surprisingly 
museum has emerged as methodological innovation to study tribal culture in a 
historical perspective (see Dey 2006). This insight is evident in the paper when 
Khatua argues for simultaneous museological and research activities in a museum, 
for a ‘systematic collection of ethnographic objects not only enrich the 
Anthropological Museum but also provide the Museum a strong ground as a source 
of research centre’. 

Essentially the museum’s role is conceptualized in a dynamic perspective depart- 
ing from its traditional role of exhibiting museum collections; the perspective linked 
with museum is its crucial role to address contemporary challenges in the fields of 
academic and development and thus is interdisciplinary in nature. 

Let us place ‘the sense of history’ in synchronic tradition for an objective under- 
standing. It is instructive to mention that sensitivity in history in earlier synchronic 
understanding of culture is far from being a conscious effort towards application of 
historical and anthropological methods in an interdisciplinary perspective. Guha 
(1987: viii) draws our attention to its nature of unavoidable drift, which is inconse- 
quential and ‘of little significance rather than a recognition of epistemological 
necessity’. Nevertheless understanding of the culture is informed by a sense of the 
past, though historicity approach remains conspicuously absent. Link to the past 
reveals through reference to oral traditions’ earlier works or use of old concepts. 
Two papers, namely, G. Kanato Chophy’s paper entitled On Weltanschauung and 
Witchcraft Among the Indian Tribes and joint paper of Tiasunep and Neingusanuo 
Solo entitled Yangpi Morung: An Expression of Ideals and Identity, come under the 
above perspective approach. The discussion in the latter is a micro-study on the 
theme of art in the structural tradition of a village Morung, whereas in the former 
data are drawn from cross-cultural tradition with a sensitivity of the past to explicate 
witchcraft as a belief system. 

On the other hand, the volume has included papers in which anthropologists con- 
sciously combine both historical and anthropological methods to understand the pro- 
cess of culture change or to investigate historical waves to which society and culture 
were exposed at different time periods. The paper of Mohammad Nasir Ahmad enti- 
tled Expressing the Unexpressed: The Minicoy Islanders of Lakshadweep presents 
some aspects of cultural life of the Muslim community in Minicoy Island and its 
outside contact as well. In a slightly different vein, the nature and extent of outside 
contact, acceptance and resistance, etc. by the tribes are studied by both historians 
and anthropologists in which understanding of culture has not been the core area of 
investigation. Sinha Kapur’s paper, as mentioned in a foregoing paragraph, is an 
account of interaction of Bhils with state power and neighbouring communities 
along with its influence on social formation and occupation. However the role of 
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culture in the process of interaction has not been analysed, though it plays a crucial 
role in determining the nature and extent of acceptance and resistance by tribal com- 
munities to outside forces, both secular and religious. Its merits mention that the role 
of culture in the process of interaction is at the core of the paper of Umesh Kumar 
entitled Contact and Conflict: Case of Inhabitants of Andaman Islands. 

Chophy informs us about the tradition of witchcraft practised across the tribal 
belts of Assam, Chhattisgarh, Jharkhand, Odisha and West Bengal and in some caste 
societies of India and western societies as well. The practice that still exists has a 
long history as he finds such accounts from a number of works of early decades of 
twentieth century. The paper has both empirical and theoretical underpinnings. 
Chophy does not generalize methodological perspective to study the practice every- 
where as he cautions us about methodological lacunae when one applies the 
European witchcraft and witch-hunt model in the Indian context. He attempts to 
theorize the practice within Heinz Kohut’s conceptual frames of ‘experience-near’ 
and ‘experience-distant’ as elaborated by Clifford Geertz. Further he has enriched 
our theoretical understanding with the ideas and works of Geertz, Needham, Evans- 
Pritchard and Durkheim. 

Drawing on the tradition of witchcraft with reference to Munda and Asur tribes 
of Jharkhand and Sumi tribe of Nagaland, Chophy focuses on continuity and change 
of the practice, showing sensitivity in the past as 1s evident from his reference to oral 
traditions of the communities and of course in the ‘continuity and change’ itself. 
Precisely, he has attempted to give a systematic understanding and a contextual 
theory for the Indian context keeping in perspective the current ethnographic 
research and findings on witchcraft especially with reference to Nagaland and 
Jharkhand. His description is on the phenomenological aspect of the practice, 
though rationality framework could provide a different logic of its prevalence. 

The practice continues, and the occurrences when studied objectively show dif- 
ferent causative factors within a broad frame of social inequality and power dispar- 
ity. Particularly, as Chophy finds from various studies, most of the witchcraft studies 
in India suggest gender inequality patriarchy, property disputes, land alienation and 
closed community politics as the main bases of the practice. However the appeal to 
tradition always hides the real motive. It would not be out of context to state that the 
practice is manipulated to serve vested interests. In other words, the essence of 
belief system in the practice is diluted to serve socio-economic interests. In this 
regard the content and context of the practice show a perspective shift. But Chophy 
argues, drawing on his field data and ethnographic studies on magic and witchcraft, 
that witchcraft in essence is a belief system of the community that practises it, for 
‘belief in magic and witchcraft plays a significant role and occupies a vital space in 
the tribal cosmology and religious life’. To corroborate his stand, he further 
maintains that ‘the idea of cause and effect in witchcraft is a priori to observation 
and scientific explanation. It is an explanation of life’s exigencies and a search for 
meaning which fails human comprehension’. 

Synchronic perspective with a sense of history is evident in the joint paper of 
Tiasunep and Neingusanuo Solo. The authors have studied the structure of Morung 
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(a sociocultural house often wrongly translated as bachelor’s dormitory), wood 
carvings, paintings and colour pattern, trophies preserved in Morung and other 
symbols with Yangpi Morung as case study. The Morung is named after the village 
Yangpi of Chang Naga tribe which comes under Tuensang district of Nagaland. For 
Christian converts, as Tiasunep and Solo inform us, the motifs are mere art pieces, 
but the pre-Christian tradition looks at them as expressions of culture in a total 
perspective. No doubt, the latter tradition attaches cultural meaning of a context 
different from present Christian worldview. However the meaning reflects in both 
secular and sacred domains, for the motifs symbolize bravery, ferocity, toughness, 
reward for bravery, beauty and beliefs and practices. These motifs, as is discussed 
in the paper, tell us about the story of migration, tradition of ‘head-hunting’, social 
values, social status and livelihood pursuits like shifting cultivation and hunting. 
The secular dimensions of motifs are however not independent of beliefs and prac- 
tices, for painting is linked with sacred ideals of restrictions and rituals. 

Needless to say, the motifs convey cultural meanings of pre-Christian tradition 
of the Naga tribe. Tiasunep and Solo argue that the art in Morung ‘serves as a ves- 
sel that encapsulates the essence of the culture of Yangpi. Thus, the art was not 
detached from other cultural elements but it was immersed in the very fabric of 
their common culture’. 

Implicitly the study suggests two time periods in the context of pre-Christian and 
Christian traditions of the Naga people. The study of existing motifs with reference 
to pre-Christian context of oral tradition and earlier writings convey the sense of his- 
tory. In terms of Christian worldview, the study follows synchronic tradition of inves- 
tigation. Essentially the authors have attempted to weave the fabric of change and 
continuity of Chang Naga ideals and identity. Tiasunep and Solo are aware of this 
perspective when they write, “‘Morung house has more to inform us- How they under- 
stood themselves; what they aspired to be; what they would wish to inculcate to the 
new members and how they wanted to express and display about who they are’. 

However Morung does not stand as witness to a culture of bye gone days. Its 
changing context is shaped through the ideals of Christianity. Therefore the authors 
maintain that ‘values reflected in their Morung was the pride and identity of their 
ancestors; the values from the Church now take its place’. 

As has been mentioned, Mohammad Nasir Ahmad has attempted a synchronic 
study of Minicoy islanders and some aspects of their culture. Unlike Chophy and 
Tiasunep and Solo, Ahmad has used historical data consciously as epistemological 
necessity for an informed understanding of crucial dynamics of existing island cul- 
ture. Methodologically the paper is an interdisciplinary approach, more in the line 
of historical anthropology than ethnohistory, to study the people and their 
social-cultural life in a historical perspective, though a few existing practices clearly 
show a link with the past when they adopted Islam. 

Ahmad and Singh inform us islanders’ connections with different people, rulers, 
traders, etc. from a long past based on historical data. Their present religious tradi- 
tion owes its origin to the historical process, but a little explanation is offered to link 
other aspects of contemporary life to historical time period. However many of such 
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practices, like matrilinity, continue from historical time as is informed with refer- 
ence to Marco Polo who had referred to Minicoy as the ‘female island’ because of 
its matrilineal society. Interestingly a unique coexistence of matrilinity and Islam 
marks a tradition of change and continuity in the process of acculturation. The 
author informs us that the islanders practise monogamy and community ownership 
of resources and maintain matrilineal institutions along with rites to passage, par- 
ticularly marriage rituals, for which they follow Islamic tenets. Unlike patriarchal 
power relations at the core of Islamic tradition, Minicoy islanders have preserved 
pre-Islamic tradition of matriarchal power relations which can be explained as a 
crude form of syncretism (cf. Das 2003, 2016; Sahay 2016; Bharadwaj 2016) in the 
process of acculturation. 

In tribal worldview the perspective of human relations, relation of human (a 
tribal person) with human within the tribe, and with other tribes and nontribal, is a 
culturally constructed phenomenological expression in the broader human-nature 
and supernature complex (Vidyarthi 1963; Adhikari 1984). The whole complex is 
disturbed when any part of the complex is affected. Right from colonial period, 
tribes are exposed to outside coercive forces, actual or perceived, which redefine 
tribal relations with outsiders and affect the perspective of human relations in their 
worldview directly. Changing outside relations mostly interfere tribal autonomy to 
which they dislike and so resist (see Xaxa 2018). Tribal resistances during colonial 
period are read as consequences of interventions restricting or denying them auton- 
omy in one or the other affairs. The very nature of intervention was not welcome by 
the tribes. Umesh Kumar maintains that the cruel and vindictive policy of the British 
officials posted in the area stood on the way of the tribals to enjoy their autonomy 
and so generated among the aborigines a definite spirit of hostility with a determina- 
tion to drive the colonizers out from their habitat. 

Human-nature-supernature complex is a phenomenological expression of a cul- 
ture. It is an organic whole, and any part of it, if changes, affects the whole complex. 
In other words, any intervention into the complex affects the culture, though degree 
may vary on the basis of nature and intensity of it. The interventions are causes, and 
changes in the culture are effects. The effects are approached applying either syn- 
chronic or diachronic approach. In synchronic tradition historiography information 
remains unexplained, and phenomena are simply described, though sometimes a 
sense of history becomes apparent ‘as an inconsequential...drift ...as a conventional 
nod of little significance rather than a recognition of epistemological necessity’ 
(Guha 1987: viii). Contrarily in diachronic study, phenomena are understood with 
informed historiography, a conscious use of historical methods to explicate cultural 
phenomena. But there are studies with focus on historical process in which culture 
appears as an inconsequential drift. Implicitly history provides causal factors to 
understand contemporary culture as it appears and why it appears so. 

This is the essence of Umesh Kumar’s paper where he discusses the history of 
tribal resistance in Andaman Islands during colonial interventions and the process 
of integration through confrontation and conciliation after India’s Independence. 
The impact on resource use has been the crucial issue of investigation. The method- 
ological assumption varies from Sinha Kupur’s presentation in that she is a historian 
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studying historical relations where cultural aspects are inconsequential, while 
Umesh Kumar is an anthropologist (ecological) whose disciplinary perspective is 
basically an understanding of culture. It can be inferred that his focus on history is 
an epistemological necessity to understand culture which is implicit in his study but 
reflects in terms of tribal relations with outsiders, land and other resources and 
changing livelihood options. 

While colonial administration and tribes of Andaman Islands were at wars, the 
missionaries undertook the task of civilizing them. The tribes were of course tamed 
but at the loss of autonomy. The fallout of attacks and civilizing mission was sudden 
decline in the population of Negrito groups in Andaman Islands from 600 in 1858 
to 120 in 1931. During colonial contact their access to territorial space and resource 
base also declined. The territorial organization of tribal groups, particularly of 
Andamanese groups, was delineated by specific names, and as Umesh Kumar 
informs us, many groups disappeared from traditional habitats due to colonial inter- 
vention or inter-tribe feuds to which colonial occupation of traditional tribal land 
contributed significantly. 

Umesh Kumar reports that out of the ten groups of the Great Andamanese, only 
three, namely, the Aka-Chari, Aka-Jeru and the Aka-Bea-da, were surviving with a total 
population of 19 in 1961. With no control over their former territory, they lived in mis- 
erable condition in and around Port-Blair till they were settled at Strait Island in 1970. 

It is not out of context to state that colonial rule reduced the tribes from resource 
owners to resource refugees, and it is a pity that they depended upon the dole pro- 
vided by the administration which continued even after Independence in the process 
of planned interventions. 

Like colonial period, shrinkage and demarcation of tribal territory and additional 
competition with refugees settled by the government for resource use continued 
after Independence. Due to increase in outside population demand for resource 
increased, often leading to illegal exploitation. As a result, shrinkage of resource 
base proved detrimental to the foraging lifestyle of foraging tribes. Precisely, Umesh 
Kumar discusses the process of transformation of Andamanese from enjoying 
autonomy to adopting to constitutional status through stages of retaliation and con- 
ciliation and the nature of contact with administration, colonial and post-colonial 
and settled refugees from mainland of India. In the process loss of territory, resource 
base, autonomy and self-reliance of tribes has been highlighted in the paper. 

Conventional anthropology applies synchronic approach to study community- 
specific tribal cultures, sometimes also in comparative perspectives, but consciously 
ignores sense of history in it. This tradition has changed over the years, and 
perspective approaches of different disciplines are applied to investigate a culture/ 
community and its dynamics. As a result, the discipline of tribal studies is growing 
through multidisciplinary approaches. The papers included in this volume contrib- 
ute to tribal studies along the line of multidisciplinary approaches, particularly with 
focus on history, archaeology and culture/ethnography. Historical or archaeological 
investigations, as it is evident, cover the anthropological unit of community as the 
basis, but instead of being specific in conformity with anthropological objectives of 
micro investigation, the papers display methodological generalizability across simi- 
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lar contexts. History is not confined to showcase the dead past nor the archaeology, 
but they attempt at examining cause and effect relationship in cultural changes and 
reconstructing sociocultural and political history of tribal people who are alleged 
not having a ‘sense of history’. The interdisciplinary trend revealed through indi- 
vidual papers is an academic commitment towards liberating tribal studies from the 
monopoly of disciplinary possession. 
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Chapter 2 ® 
The Bhils in the Historic Setting ca 
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Abstract This chapter highlights the processes of the interaction between the Bhils 
and the regional states and the rural society in which they lived in southern Rajasthan 
and Gujarat in medieval times. Sources for this study are drawn from inscriptions, 
literary texts, bardic traditions, and the accounts of European travellers. The central 
theme relates to the participation of the Bhils in the processes of regional state for- 
mation, their contacts with rural peasant society and the consequent emergence of 
elite among the Bhils. I have thus tried to break the traditional academic mould of 
treating tribal peoples as isolated and in a stereotyped image. 


This essay highlights the processes of the interaction between the Bhils' and the 
regional states and the rural society in which they lived in Southern Rajasthan and 
Gujarat in medieval times. Sources for this study are drawn from inscriptions, liter- 
ary texts, bardic traditions and the accounts of European travellers. The central 
theme relates to the participation of the Bhils in the processes of regional state for- 
mation, their contacts with rural peasant society and the consequent emergence of 
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'*Bhil’ is an exonym that derives from the Draidian word Vil or Vilawar meaning a bow or a bow- 
man and indicates a prevalent perception of the Bhils as good archers (see Doshi 1971: 32). The 
earliest mention of the name Bhil in Sanskrit literature occurs in the Kathasarit-sagara of 
Gunadhya (c. AD 600) where there is a mention of an elephant-riding Bhil chief denying a king 
passage through the Vindhyas. Today the Bhils of Rajasthan are classified into Gametia Bhils (who 
claim to be descendants of the Bhil rulers and heads of the Bhil villages and who are concentrated 
in the northern and western parts of Udaipur district and in parts of Sirohi district), KatariaBhils 
(Dhariavad, Ashpur and Ghatol tehsils of Udaipur, Dungarpur and Banswara districts) and the 
Mama Bhils of Kushalgarh. The Bhils are the largest tribal community in Gujarat, where they are 
divided into major groups such as the Bhil Garasia, Vasavas, Pawra Bhil and Tavadi Bhil (see Singh 
1997:118, 125-7). 
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elite among the Bhils. I have thus tried to break the traditional academic mould of 
treating tribal peoples as isolated and in a stereotyped image (see Roy 1915; Elwin 
1942; Majumdar 1950; Dave 1960). 


Colonial Reports and Changing Perceptions of the Bhils: 
A Brief Survey 


W. Crooke of the Bengal Civil Service, quoting from the Rajputana Gazetteer of the 
late nineteenth century, observes that all Bhils go about armed with tribal weapons, 
bows and arrows and keep quiet in the winter and the rainy season but indulge in 
raiding others thereafter (Crooke 1974:48-9. Also see Crooke 1978). At that time, 
notions of a hunting-gathering group reduced to the ranks of farm servants and field 
labourers dominated the definitions of the Bhils (Russell and Hira Lal 1969:292; 
Sherring 1975). However, the ethnographer R.E. Enthoven (1920:170) gave a more 
realistic description of the Bhils of Gujarat and Khandesh? as peasants, labourers 
and watchmen. 

Modern anthropological studies of the Bhils then began. Y.V.S Nath, analysing 
the social structure of the Bhils of Ratanmal, observes that they are primarily culti- 
vators, and their non-agricultural income accrues from labouring on timber and 
charcoal coupes (dumps) in forests (Nath 1960:40). T.B. Naik (himself a Bhil) 
rightly opines that the Bhil economy was not of primitive character. The Bhils ‘show 
rationality in their choice for the disposal of scarce means over numberless require- 
ments’, he states (Naik 1956:70). Echoing Naik’s views, Ranvir Saxena states that 
the study of the economy of tribes in general is a study of rural economies in which 
agriculture and forests form the principal and secondary sources of livelihood 
(Saxena 1964:279; also see Kumar 1997:40). 

Yet such observations failed to inspire the vision of the latest generation of 
anthropologists. For instance, a few of them feel tribal societies being non- 
industrialized and non-monetized small-scale communities, ‘the economy is only a 
part of the social setup’ (Ramamani 1988:70) and ‘in the absence of any mechanism 
for surplus appropriation; their mode of production hardly underwent any signifi- 
cant change’ (Singh 1995:16). Neither scholar highlights the management of local 
resources or adaptations to alternative strategies for survival in particular historical 
settings (see also Casimier and Rao 1991; Lancaster and Lancaster 1997:367—78). 

On the other hand, recent studies on state formation among tribes and in areas of 
tribal domination have not only disproved the idea of the tribes as an ‘isolate’, e.g. 
the cases of the Bhumiys of Barabhum (Sinha 1962:36—80), the Nagabanshis of 
Chota Nagpur (Singh 1987:51—72), Ahoms of Assam (Guha 1974:65-—7) and the 
Dimasas of Cachar (Bhattacharjee 1987), but studies on state formation in Odisha 
(Eschmann et al. 1978) and eastern and north-eastern India (Sinha 1987) have also 


*Khandesh region covered an area of central India and now falls in todays’ north-western portion 
of Maharashtra — includes districts of Jalgaon, Dhule, Nandurbar and Burhanpur district of Madhya 
Pradesh- Editor. 
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stressed the processes of tribal acculturation. Since the importance of the Rajputs as 
agents of change has been recognized in many areas, this process has also been 
aptly described as Ksatriyaization (Eschmann, op cit.129) or Rajputization (Sinha, 
op. cit.:36). Sumit Guha (1999:199) observes that forests of varying but always 
significant extent coexisted with and among the cleared lands of peasant settlement 
for long and forest groups as specialists made optimal use of such niches. Forests 
were both political and military resources. Regional ruling elites could turn the 
hunter’s mobility, resourcefulness and skills in weaponry to serve their own military 
ends. Hence, the forest folk were early integrated into the regional political econo- 
mies. Tribal integration and tribal specialization necessitate differences which, in 
turn, become the ‘organizing principles in inter-community relations’ (ibid.). Hence, 
studies of the historical context of tribal communities reveal that the fixed notion of 
the Bhil tribe as a hunting-gathering group is not always correct. 


The Bhils of Mewar and Dungarpur 


In this section, we shall highlight the interaction between the Bhils of Mewar and 
Dungarpur with states and with society at large. We will discuss similarities and 
differences in the experiences of the Bhils of Mewar and Dungarpur in their interac- 
tion with state and society. 

The Bhils of Mewar (southern Rajasthan, comprising the districts of Udaipur, 
Chittorgarh and Bhilwara) regions occupied both politico-military importance and 
economic significance between the seventh and the fifteenth centuries. The tradition 
about Bappa Raval (the legendary founder of the Guhila dynasty of Mewar) and the 
Bhil chiefs of Oghna, Panarwa and Undri, Baleo and Dewa participating in the 
Rajput royal coronation ceremonies (the historic ritual of anointing the Ranas of 
Mewar at their accession with a tika of blood by the chiefs of these two Bhil settle- 
ments) points towards political alliances and negotiations of power (Sinha 1993:58). 
This custom, which continued until Jagat Simha’s coronation in 1628 (Tod 
1971a:183; also see Tod 1971b), could be a symbol of the transfer of power from 
Bhils to Guhila Rajput, but it would be difficult to say what kind of power the Bhils 
could have enjoyed or could have transferred. 

The state of Mewar employed Bhils as forest guards and watchmen to control hill 
passes and forest routes. This is evident from such popular Bhil names as Vanaputras 
(children of the forest), Mairote (born of the mountain) and Goind (lord of the caves 
and lord of the pass) (Tod 1971a:39). In the medieval period, both Rajput and Bhil 
chiefs are known to have collected a levy called rakhwali (Sharda 1917:175-6) 
from travellers in their dominion as a fee for their protection (Mathur 1987:138). 
The state of Mewar, having interacted with and realized the importance of the Bhils, 
would have been eager to politically contain such leaders as the chief of Oghna. The 
latter held the title of Rana and belonged to the category of Bhumia chiefs (Tod, 
op. cit.:262). He enjoyed political importance in his own territory and hence consid- 
ered himself as important as the Rajput chiefs of the peripheral areas (forests and 
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hills) of Mewar. Such chiefs might have facilitated the occasional mobilization of 
Bhil militias from within their own settlements for the wars of Mewar. Traditions 
have preserved accounts of Bhils fighting for both Rana Hammira and Rana Pratap 
in the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, respectively (Tod 1971a:262). The military 
importance of the chief of Oghna-Panarwa is also evident from his title as the ‘head 
of five thousand bows’ (Tod 1971a:262; also see Tod 1971b). The mobilization of 
armies by the different deities of Chittor and the consequent victory of its mahara- 
nas is a recurrent theme in the Bhil songs recently compiled by Giridharilal Sharma 
(1956: [:120 and II:115—20). Bhils may have also been mobilized by rulers for state 
projects such as the construction of fortresses, roads and bridges. 

The trend of limited “peasantization’ (Shanin 1987:8) and the emergence of min- 
ers among the Bhils of the core area of the Mewar kingdom are evident in the 
Samoli inscription of AD 646. This record dates to the period of the beginning of 
local state formation in Udaipur district and refers to the opening of a mine (akara) 
at Aranyakupagiri and the building of a temple for the goddess Aranyavasini (EI, 
19:97-98} by certain mahdjanas (a group of migrating entrepreneurs). The opening 
of mines in a hill locality perhaps led to some deforestation and the expansion of 
peasant settlements into Bhil territory. Also, the Brahmanization of a tribal deity 
(Eschmann et al., op. cit.) that was initiated by the mahdjanas may mark the begin- 
ning of Guhila interest in the Bhil localities. The mining centre could have been 
opened either in the copper belt around Udaipur or in Zawar Mata, where lie zinc- 
lead-silver mines, about 45 km south of Udaipur (Craddock et al. 1989:62). It is 
significant that the celebrations and worship of Zawar Mata are a popular theme in 
Bhil folk songs, indicating a long association of the local Bhils with the Zawar 
mines (Sharma 1956:I:31—3). The fact that Bhil people participated in the opera- 
tion of mines is evident from the discovery of charcoal retort dumps (smelting) at 
Zawar (Craddock et al., op. cit:56). Charcoal preparation has been one of the major 
economic pursuits of the majority of the Bhils engaged in non-agricultural activities 
(Gahlot and Dhar 1989:27). The Bhils also exchanged with the neighbouring rural 
settlements forest products such as honey, wax, gum and anwal (a tanning material) 
(ibid.:214; also see Archana Prasad’s (2003) discussion in this volume of the role of 
tribal people in central India in the collection and exchange of forest produce). The 
Bhils must have also been suppliers of medicines, as the forests of the Mewar hills 
abound in plants and herbs of medicinal values such as safed, musli, gugal and 
gokhmi (ibid.:214). That the forests played an important economic role in the life of 
rural folk in southern Rajasthan is evident from the mention of forest routes (vana- 
marga) as the boundaries of an agricultural plot in a seventh-century record of the 
Guhilas of Kishkindha (EI, XX XIV:175). 

It was not the case, however, that relations were entirely harmonious. Rana 
Hammira and Rana Khata are credited with military victories over the Bhils of 
Jilwara and the Meenas (EI, XXII:35 and Kothari 1985:142, verse no. 6). It was not 
easy to control either the Bhomat country (the hill and forest tracts of south-west 
Rajasthan inhabited by the majority of the Bhils) or even the Bhils in the heart of 


3Epigraphia Indica, vol. 19, pp.97-68. 
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Mewar. Recurrent revolts by the Bhils of Bhomat are evident in inscriptional refer- 
ences to conquest of them by the Guhila Kings. In the fifteenth century, Maharana 
Kumbha fortified many passes to defend the area against the Bhils of Panarwa 
(Sinha 1997:63). Hence, not only the Bhils of Bhomat but also those of the core area 
of the Guhila state of Mewar seem to have been in and out of actual territorial con- 
trol. At the same time, the long period of contact and the settlement of a Solanki 
Rajput family in Oghna-Panarwa in the seventeenth century (Mathur, op. cit.:28) 
could be responsible for the claim to Solanki caste (the category of Bhilalas) made 
by the chiefs of Oghna (Shyamaldas 1986:195). This claim may have its origins in 
a Bhil-Solanki marriage in the sixteenth century. 

Epigraphic records of the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, the NainsiriKhyat 
of the seventeenth century (Nainsi 1960), and bardic traditions all point to the for- 
mation of a regional state in the Bhil locality of Dungrapur. However, a probe into 
the records and traditions reveals that tribal participation in the history of the medi- 
eval state of Dungrapur was somewhat different from that of Mewar. 

The earliest evidence of Bhil residents in the villages of Dungarpur comes from 
a thirteenth-century inscription indicating the residence of some important Bhils in 
rural settlements. Copper plates of Virasimhadeva (AD 1293) refer to Bhil Nadhol 
and Bhil Ralhua in their list of witnesses to royal land grants made in the village of 
Mala near Dungrapur (EI, XXII: 185). The possible presence also of Bhil cultivators- 
cum-watchmen and forest guards in rural settlements may indicate that, as in Mewar, 
members of the rural society of Dungarpur had expanded agricultural activities into 
the Bhil domain. As late as the nineteenth century, Bhils were employed to protect 
reserve forests of mahua and mango trees, to stop wasteful felling, to watch out for 
forest fires and to supervise water or shifting cultivation (Erskine 2000:143). 

The process of regional state formation inevitably necessitated agrarian expan- 
sion. This point is evident from a series of land grants. Maharaval Virasimhadeva 
granted extensive land and a house to the Brahmana Talha of Bharadwaja Gotra in 
the village of Mala (ibid). Maharaval’s Mahapradhan, Vaman, made some (unspeci- 
fied) grants to a temple of Siva near the tank at Barauda (ancient Vatapadraka, the 
first capital of the Dungarpur state) (Ojha 1936:61. fn 2). Virasimhadeva granted the 
village of Mangahadaka (Munger) to an astrologer, Bajhaditya (ibid., 62, fn.1). 
Maharaval also donated the village of Vasvasa (modern Varvasa) to one Sri Samkara 
(ibid., fn.2), a purohita. The economic and political significance of royal grants of 
land to brahmanas, priests and astrologers in early medieval central India and Orissa 
is too well known to repeat here (Sharma 1966:34—5). Extensive tribal land was 
brought under cultivation through the sociopolitical and technological intervention 
of the donees — brahmanas and priests. 

Interestingly, the impact of the late thirteenth-century and early fourteenth- 
century royal land grants on the Bhils of the Dungarpur region does not seem to 
have been so extensive as to ensure the ‘peasantization’ of the entire local tribe. 
Royal attempts to bring tribal land under cultivation seem to have been resisted, as 
is evident from the legendary association of the Bhils of Dungarpur with Maharaval 
Virasimhadeva and the rivalries between them. Local khydts attribute the killing of 
Dungar Bhil to Shalashah Mahajan (a trader, who was appointed a minister in the 
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court of Dungarpur) on behalf of Maharaval Virasimhadeva (Ojha, op. cit., 58-9). 
But Virasimha never seems to have controlled the Dungarpur locality effectively, as 
all his records mention that he ruled from Vatapadraka (modern Barauda). 

Although the Badva Khydts ascribe the foundation of the city of Dungarpur (the 
capital of the Guhila state of Dungarpur) to Maharaval Virasimhadeva in AD 1358, 
the foundation seems to have actually materialized under his grandson Dungarsimha, 
possibly around this date (ibid., 62—3). Thus, it is only with the process of territorial 
expansion that the problem of the incorporation of the Bhils presented a challenge 
to the Guhila state of Dungarpur. Bounded by the state of Mewar on its north, hills 
and forests on its south-west and the Sultanate of Gujarat on its south, the state of 
Dungarpur had to expand and consolidate its hold over the tribal belt, the Dungarpur 
locality. It became the base of the political operations of the Rajputs. Not only was 
there a need to increase revenues, but the Dungarpur settlement was also strategi- 
cally important, as routes from Mewar to Malwa and Gujarat passed through this 
point (see the map of the Link Routes of Mewar from Dhabai 1975). Hence, the 
transfer of the capital from Vatapadraka to Dungarpur was a strategic move for the 
closer control of the local Bhils. Maharaval Gopinath actually sent an expedition 
against the Bhils under his minister Salharaj, a member of the Osval trading com- 
munity. The Shantinath temple inscription at Antari, of AD 1468, credits Salharaj 
with the conquest of the Bhils (the inscription states that this minister rid Vagod of 
this trouble) (Ojha, op. cit., 66, fn. 2). 

Recurring incursions into Dungarpur by the Sultans of Gujarat (ibid., 66—68) 
necessitated the exercise of effective control by the Rajputs over the inhabitants of 
the forest routes and hill passes. Thus, the period between the thirteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries seems to have witnessed a long process of territorial incorpora- 
tion of Bhil groups. Undoubtedly, land grants to temples and the passage of traders 
through tribal territory brought many Bhils in proximity to periodic markets and 
fairs, facilitating their participation in the networks of local exchange. The possibil- 
ity of the mobilization of Bhils as militiamen is evident from an epigraphic record 
of AD 1474 in Rampal (near Dungarpur). It records the bravery and death of Ratkala, 
son of Biliya, without being commanded by Maharaval, at the time of the sack of 
Dungarpur by Mandachalpati (Mandupati) Sultan Giyasuddin. Ojha (1936:69) 
identifies Ratkala as a Bhil, and this is quite plausible in view of the fact that in state 
records the political titles of Rajput chiefs were always mentioned, whereas non- 
Rajputs were identified by their gotra or lineage. Ratkala does not figure in this 
inscription with any title, gotra or lineage affiliation. 

Perhaps a limited form of ‘Rajputization’ can also be seen in the erection of 
memorial stones by Bhil chiefs. A memorial stone stands on a hillock (Dhanmata Ki 
Pahari) at Dungarpur, commemorating the death of Dhani and Kali, wives of Bhil 
Dungaria (ibid.:59). Although the Rajputs adopted the traditions of memorial pillars 
from tribal peoples and transformed them into goverdhanasor pdaliyas (memorial pil- 
lars of Rajput style), ‘the social process which transformed the humble wooden pil- 
lars of the tribals into stone memorials with sculpted tops’ (Chattopadhyaya 1994:122) 
underlines the social distance between Rajput and Bhil and consequently became 
something to be emulated by Bhil chiefs. It is also of interest that today the Bhils of 
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Dungarpur participate in large numbers at Brahmanical festivals such as Gokalatham- 
Janmashtami and the Baneshwar fair at the temple of Mahadeva at the confluence of 
the Mahi and the Som and in Jain festivals at Rikhaladeva (Sehgal 1974:50, 54-55). 

It is significant that the Bhil chiefs of Dungarpur, as early as the seventeenth 
century, claimed a ‘history’ of territorial predominance in the pre-Rajput period. 
Nainsi (1960) narrates that Dungarpur was controlled by a ‘big’ Bhil landlord 
(barithakurai), dungar, who led 5000 Bhils. Having convinced Dungar Bhil, Raval 
(the first Guhila king to found a kingdom in Dungarpur) and his men settled in 
Dungarpur. But Raval hatched a conspiracy and exterminated Dungar and his Bhils 
after inviting them to his daughter’s wedding (Ranawat 1987:85—6). Equally signifi- 
cant is the fact that, in spite of territorial claims, the Bhil chiefs of Dungarpur, unlike 
those of Mewar, have never been associated with royal accession ceremonies. 

What was the elite or royal response to Bhil perceptions of their past? Royal 
Khyats mention that Dungar Bhil desired to marry the daughter of the minister, 
Osval Shalashaha. On the other hand, Raval Virasimhadeva (the king of Dungarpur) 
is known to have killed the Bhil chief, Dungar (Ojha, op. cit.:58—9). In fact, it was 
the Badva Khydt version which was adopted by the historians of Rajasthan in the 
nineteenth century (Shayamaldas, op. cit.:1005). In other words, the aspects of Bhil 
traditions which reveal elements of treachery and royal distance from the Bhil chiefs 
point perhaps to closer royal control of Bhil territory. Hence, the royal dependence 
on the Bhil chiefs seems to have been minimal, and the scope for social interaction 
between the Rajput ruling elite and the Bhil chiefs is likely to have been minimal. 
Consequently, unlike Mewar, there are no Bhils in the Dungarpur region (Sehgal, 
op. cit.:58) who have traditional claims to Rajput origin. 

Although the Bhils of Mewar and Dungarpur interacted with the local Rajput 
states and society on similar terms, the different geo-political, strategic and eco- 
nomic situations of the Guhila states of Mewar and Dungarpur brought about differ- 
ences in the behavioural pattern of the Bhils concerned, as well as royal perceptions 
of the Bhils. 

The need for control of vast expanses of Bhil territory prompted the Guhila state 
of Mewar to settle Solanki Rajput chiefs in the Bhil settlement of Oghna, and the 
proximity between the Solankis and the Bhil chiefs of Oghna seems to have resulted 
in a social alliance and the claim of the Bhil chiefs to a higher status — ‘Solanki 
Bhils’ (the category of the Bhilalas). In contrast, better military control over the 
Bhils of Dungarpur seems to have offered less scope for tribal social mobility. The 
absence of Rajput Bhils or Bhilalas in Dungarpur is perhaps an important indication 
of this historical process. 


The Bhils of Medieval Gujarat 


A study of early medieval and medieval Gujarat also confirms some of our observa- 
tions regarding developments among the Bhils in Rajasthan. Historical sources indi- 
cate participation by the Bhils of Gujarat in the functioning of the Caulukyan state. 
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It is important to note the different patterns of relationships between the Caulukyan 
state and the Bhils of different localities of Gujarat. While the Bhil localities of the 
Ahmedabad region had economic significance, the Bhils of Panchmahal occupied 
hills that had strategic importance for the Caulukyas. In this section we will explore 
the emergence of a new social status claimed by the Bhil chiefs of the Ahmedabad 
region in the medieval period. 

Inscriptions of the reign of Mularaja I (the founder of the Caulukya dynasty) 
(Muni 1:73; IA VI:191: EI X:78) point to Caulukyan control over almost the whole 
of Kadi district and Viramgam taluka. Initially, the Caulukyas faced the local Bhils 
as militias in opposite camps. Hemacandra, in the Dvyasrayakdvya (an early 
twelfth-century text), refers to Bhillas as allies of the Abhira chief Graharipu against 
Mularaja (Dvyasrayakavya Canto IV:16: vv. 20-40). The Abhayatilakagani (a mid- 
fourteenth-century text) confirms this fact (Narang 1972, Chap. vv. 2—3, Chap. II: v. 
83). However, the Caulukyan state in the time of Mularaja I and his successor Bhima 
I does not seem to have been very successful in mobilizing agricultural revenues 
from the Bhil settlements. This fact is evident from the last inscription of Mularaja’s 
reign: it refers to grants of land in Satyapura-Mandala or Sanchor in the Jodhpur 
region (Balera Grant, EI X, 1.3) of Rajasthan. These grants indicate the limited 
scope of agrarian expansion and resource mobilization from areas in Gujarat under 
Caulukyan control forcing expansion towards the north of Anhilwara. But Mularaja’s 
construction of the temple of Mulesvara dedicated to Somanatha in Mandali (now 
Mandal) (Kadi Grant. IA, vol. VI: 191) in Viramgam taluka cannot be seen as only 
a religious act. The economic significance of the construction of this temple is evi- 
dent from the extent of the grants. The village of Komboika was granted together 
with wood, grass, water and pastures (ibid.: 192, Plate II, 11.1—2). Although this 
early grant may not have converted Bhil settlement into ‘peasant’ settlements, the 
donee’s right to natural resources is likely to have set the pace for the expansion of 
agriculture in a locality which did not seem to have many villages. It is significant 
that Komboika was not surrounded by villages on its boundaries. Until most of the 
villages granted, where boundaries were specified with reference to the neighbour- 
ing settlements, Komboika seems to have been situated in a sparsely settled area, 
one populated by tribes. 

Bhima I of Gujarat made land grants in agricultural pockets in Koli and Bhil 
regions for different reasons. The Radhanpur inscription of AD 1028 records the 
grant of village Masura (bounded by the villages of Ghandaharika, Aikayska, 
Dharavalika and Prajharika) to Bhattaraka Ajapala, a native of Navanisaka, Kutch 
(LA VI:193—4). This grant did not have much to do with agricultural expansion, as 
this locality was already populated with villages. It seems from Ibn Asir’s account 
of Mahmud Ghazni’s march to Kutch that the Caulukyas made this grant to a 
Brahmana to gain allies in a newly annexed territory (LA VI:185). 

Although the reference to the Bhils in Kutch is not direct, Ibn Asir states: 
Mahmud received intelligence that Bhim, the chief of Anhalwara, had gone to the 
fort of Kandahat (near Somnath, Gujarat), which is situated about forty prasangs 
from Somnath, between that place and the desert. He marched thither, and when he 
came in front of the place he questioned some men, who were hunting as to the tide. 
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From them he learned that there was a practicable ford, but that if the wind blew a 
little he might be submerged. Mahmud prayed to the Almighty and then entered the 
water. He and his forces passed over safely and drove the enemy out of the place. 
From thence he returned, intending to proceed against Mansura (Elliot and Dowson 
1955. 11:349). The ‘hunters’ who were knowledgeable about the details of the tides 
were possibly Bhils or Kolis (Patel 1971:141 and Deopujari 1973:61, 262-3). 

The Palanpur plates of AD 1062 record the grant of three halas of land in the village 
of Varanavada (Idar in Mahikantha) to a mahabrahmana, Janaka. This village, too, 
was surrounded by others: Vara-asavali, Padra and Chhimdriyala (EI XXI:171-7). 

Besides revenues, the Caulukyas needed passage through this largely tribal 
region for military reasons, since the Bhils guarded the forests and routes to 
Rajasthan. The fact that the Caulukyas had to enlist the support of the Bhil chiefs of 
Mahikantha for strategic reasons is evident in the problems they faced in the control 
of the Mount Abu region. Bhima’s Mount Abu Vimala temple inscription of 1062 
describes the Paramaras of Chandravati (Mount Abu) as recalcitrant elements (EI 
IX:148-58). Hence, the Bhils of Idar and Malukanta who guarded the forests and 
hill routes to Rajasthan were more important to the Caulukyas strategically than 
economically. 

It is strange that today the Bhils of Ahmedabad district are only described as 
agricultural and miscellaneous labourers (Rajyagor et al. 1984: 207). A large gap 
seems to exist in our understanding of the distinction between the Bhils of the pres- 
ent day and those of the early medieval and medieval periods. The Kumdarapdlacarita 
(early thirteenth century) and the Prabandhacintamani' (early fourteenth century) 
refer to one Caulukya Karnadeva who defeated a Bhil chief named Asa and con- 
quered Asapalli (SJ No. 41, (Muni 1956:39, Prabandhacintamani, op. cit. :55). 
Asapalli is identified with modern Ashawal near the city of Ahmedabad. The fact 
that Asa Bhil commanded the local Bhils is evident from the bardic tradition that he 
led an innumerable force of archers against the Caulukyan King (Forbes 1993: 103). 
Karna is supposed to have received an omen from Bhairavadeva and built at Asapalli 
a temple to the goddess Kocharba (Prabandhacintamani, op. cit.). In fact, there is a 
small village named Kochharba on the western bank of the Sabarmati, contiguous 
to Ahmedabad (city map of Ahmedabad 1917; Gillion 1968). Karna also build tem- 
ples of Siva and the goddess Jayanti at Asapalli (Prabandhacintamani 1933:55). 

The above account clearly reveals Caulukyan attempts at agrarian expansion in 
the Bhil localities of Ahmedabad, south-east of Anhilapataka. The royal construc- 
tion of the temples of Siva and Jayanti is likely to have accelerated the growth of 
agricultural settlements. It is also significant that Karna won another Bhil ally, 
Bhilla Khangara (ibid.). 

It is significant that Dholka (another Bhil locality near Ahmedabad), a thriving 
trading centre from the Caulukyan period onward, witnessed the construction of a 
huge water reservoir at the end of the eleventh century by the Caulukyan queen 
Minaladevi (Rajyagor et al., op. cit.:919). The Bhils of Dholka claim that this centre 
(ancient Viratpur) was governed by a Bhil queen, Sudishva, in ancient days (ibid.). 


*Merutunga’s Prabandhacintamani, Singhi Jain Granthamala, Santiniketan: Viswabharati, 1933. 
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The increasing need for revenue compelled the Caulukyas, like many of their 
contemporaries, to conduct regular raids into neighbouring states. There arose the 
necessity to control the marches into not only Rajasthan but also Malwa. Routes to 
Malwa ran through Sabarkantha and the Panchmahal hills, the Bhil country. King 
Bhima confronted some of the Bhils of the Panchmahals on his way to central India 
(Narang 1972: 16, Canto IV: vvv.41—5: 18, Canto IX vv. 1-10). Hemacandra credits 
King Jayasimha (Karna’s successor) with conquest over the Raksasas or the 
Barbaras (Narang 1972:20). Jayasimha was given the epithet Barbaraka Jisnu 
(killer of the Barbara) in his Ujjain inscription VA XLII: 258). The Barbarakas, 
Barbaras and Raksasas have been identified as Bhil tribes inhabiting the hills and 
forests of Gujarat (Majumdar 1956:81—82). If Jayasimha killed a Bhil chief on the 
battlefield, he seems to have also incorporated others into his state as allies. 
Hemachandra also refers to a Barbara presenting a number of valuables, including 
manikyas, to Jayasimha (Dvyasrayakavya, Canto XIII 20, vv, 104). The clash with 
this Barbara seems to have originated with his attack on a temple at Sripurasthala 
(ibid. Canto XII:19-—20, vv. 3—15). On the request of some sages, Jayasimba pro- 
ceeded against this Barbara and defeated him (ibid.). Raksasas were also entrusted 
with the protection of Patalaloka (forests and hills) (ibid. Canto XII 20; vv. 105- 
110). Along with their chiefs, many aboriginal inhabitants are known to have joined 
the army of Kumarapala (Jayasimha’s son and successor) (ibid., Canto XVI:21). 
Thus, two different localities of the Bhils seem to have been controlled by Jayasimha. 
The Bhils of Kochharba around Ahmedabad are likely to have resisted intrusion 
subsequent to Karna’s expansion in the area. Hence, Jayasimha had to militarily 
subjugate the Bhils of Ahmedabad (Majumdar 1956:82). Second, as noted earlier, 
any expansion towards the south, Malwa, or Khandesh from Anhilapataka lay 
through Ahmedabad, Baroda, and the hills and forests of the Panchmahals (Parmar 
1922: 701, map). Therefore, the Bhil chief presenting manikyas to Jayasimha can 
perhaps be identified as a chief of Rajpipla and his manikyas as the agate mined at 
Ratanpur in the west of Rajpipla state (ibid.:33). 

Other valuables would have comprised forest products that the Bhils of the 
Panchmahal hills exchanged with local agriculturists. These hills, especially the 
areas of Pavagarla, Santrampur, Ratanmal and Devgarh (Devgadh) Baria, are rich in 
medicinal plants (Patel 1972:63). In the medieval period, mahua flowers were sup- 
plied to the merchants of Surat and Khambat for the manufacture of liquor (Nath 
1960:35). Whether the Bhils of the Panchmahals, like those of Khandesh, were also 
involved in the manufacture of liquor or the supply of mahua timber for building 
purposes is a matter of conjecture. It 1s equally noteworthy that the Bhils of the 
small state of Devgarh (Devgadh) Baria (Panchmahal hills) have been anointing the 
local Rajas with a tika in blood at royal coronation ceremonies (Nath 1960:33). 

References in the Dvyasrayakavya to the protection of Patalaloka point to the 
royal appointment of Bhils as forest guards, watchmen and guides. Further, the 
‘Kiratas’, who were knowledgeable about local topography and mining and who 
guided Jayasimha to the banks of the Sipra river (Jayasimha’s march to Malwa) 
(Dvyasrayakavya, Canto XIV:20:vv. 14-36), may have included some Bhils. 
Although Hemacandra does not identify the Bhillas with the Kiratas, both social 
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categories could have been mixed populations inhabiting the same localities in the 
hills and forests of the Panchmahals. The Bhillas are described in the 
Abhayatilkaganias experts in archery (ibid. 185). 

The release of a ‘Barbara’ chief (ibid.) and his gifts of valuables to Jayasimha 
evidently point to the creation of military allies in the Bhil localities. It seems that 
Bhil chief repeatedly facilitated the mobilization of their kinsmen as militia in the 
royal army. Hemacandra refers to the army of Kumarpala’s enemy, Anna, as consist- 
ing of men of the Jangala (forest) caste. 

It is significant that in a list of 18 guilds in a twelfth-century text, the 
Jambudvipaprajnath (originally a Prakrit text, the Jambudvipapannoti) Bhillas fig- 
ure as one of the categories of guilds (Majumdar 1956:263, n. 41). This may signify 
the economic identity of those Bhils who had settled in the agricultural pockets and 
who offered special services as archers, militiamen, watchmen, forest guards, min- 
ers and construction labourers in the building of fortresses, roads and bridges. 

The beginnings of the process of acculturation of some of the Bhils of Ahmedabad 
may have been possible with the royal construction of the temple of Kochharbadevi. 
This is likely to have set the pace for the Brahmanization of this local goddess (for 
a similar process in Orissa, see Eschmann et al. 1978). We also note that Asapalli- 
Karnavati ranked among the Jain centres of pilgrimage (IA VI:210). 

In medieval times, the locality of Ahmedabad must have continued to be an 
important Bhil base for Bhils, for the legend of the conquest of Asa Bhil was appro- 
priated by Persian historians. The Mirat-i-Sikandiri, an early seventeenth-century 
text, credits Ahmad Shah I with victory over Asa Bhil (Misra and Rahman, 1961:72). 
Bhils continued to contribute to the making of militias in the post-Caulukyan period. 
A sixteenth-century Arabic text, the Zafar-ul-Walih-bi-Muzaffar-Waalihi, mentions 
Bhils and Kolis helping the amirs of Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat in their attacks 
on Humayun at the Gulf of Khambat (Sandesara 1970:208). We thus infer that Bhils 
in different localities of Gujarat developed relationships at different levels with the 
surrounding state and society. 


Bhils or Kolis? 


As a concluding note, it would be worth exploring the trajectory of social develop- 
ments among the Bhils of Ahmedabad. Unlike Mewar or central India, the district 
of Ahmedabad does not have a population of Bhilalas or Bhils claiming Rajput 
descent. It is strange that in spite of long interaction with regional states and society, 
their chiefs did not claim a social status superior to their kinsmen. Did some of the 
Bhil chiefs of early medieval Ahmedabad claim the status of Kolis in the medieval 
period? 

Hemachandra does not mention the Kolis in his list of social groups in the twelfth 
century. Did they emerge later in the Ahmedabad locality? Besides being a part of 
the agricultural population, the Kolis might have included some other social groups 
claiming agriculturist status. G.S. Ghurye observes, “the overall designation of Koli, 
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applied to a number of communities, only serves to disguise the variety of 
occupations and the different stages of cultural development which are met with in 
the different communities making up group’ (1957:1). The Kolis were not good 
cultivators in the medieval period and are not described as an economically homo- 
geneous group at the end of the nineteenth century. 

The character of the Kolis, as agriculturists, varies much in different parts of the 
district. In the central villages, their fields can hardly be distinguished from those 
cultivated by Kunbis, while towards the frontiers they were little superior to those of 
the aboriginal tribes. Crimes of violence are occasionally committed among them; 
but, as a class, they have settled down in the position of peaceful husbandmen — a 
marked contrast to their lawless practices fifty years ago (Imperial Gazetteer n.d.: 98). 

The Kolis of medieval Gujarat too figure in medieval source more as lawless ele- 
ments than as peaceful producers. Raja Vikramajit, Shahjahan’s governor of Gujarat, 
had to conduct an expedition in 1622 against some Kolis north of Ahmedabad who 
had been for generations a terror to travellers (Foster 1923:153). Between 1662 and 
1668, a Baluchi adventurer impersonating the late Dara Shikoh successfully gath- 
ered around himself a large number of followers including the Kolis of Viramgam 
and Chunwal. The Mughal commander Mohabat Khan had to march out to drive 
him away and take control of the Kolis (Commissariat 1957:169). 

Records of the East India Company mention that the Ahmedabad route to Surat 
was particularly dangerous because of the constant irruption of brigands, robbers 
and highwaymen. In fact, in 1644, some Kolis attacked a caravan between 
Ahmedabad and Broach (Gokhale 1979:88). Kolis armed with bows and arrows and 
muskets attacked Fidauddin Khan’s forces in the mid-eighteenth century (Sandesara 
1965:597—598). Like the Bhils, the Kolis also launched guerrilla attacks on Gaikwad 
forces. But it is significant that the eighteenth-century Kolis of Gujarat refused to 
identify with the Bhils. Alexander K. Forbes, writing on the Kolis and the Bhils of 
Mahikantha in the period of the Gaikwads, mentions that although these two groups 
could hardly be distinguished, the former did not like to be equated with the latter. 
Hence, the Kolis of Mahikanta were possibly in a kind of transitional stage between 
the status of Bhil and that of Koli. 

The above point indicates that the status of ‘Koli’ had become a respectable one 
for those tribal groups in Gujarat who sought to distinguish themselves from the 
larger mass of their kinsmen. The Kolis seem to have attained an important socio- 
political status by the fourteenth century, at least on Konkan coast. A Koli kingdom 
is known to have been founded by Jayba Popera in North Konkan in 1348 (Roy 
1983:29). The chief of the celebrated Janjira fort was a Koli named Ram Patil in the 
time of Shivaji (Deopujari 1973:263). Kolis had served the Maratha army since the 
time of Shivaji and exercised considerable control over the Konkan coast (ibid.). 
The Bahmanis conferred the rank of Sardar on Koli chiefs who held charge of hill 
tracts (ibid.). 

In contrast, we have noted that the Kolis of Gujarat were mostly perceived as a 
‘predatory tribe’. From the way they are described in the literature of the medieval 
period and in travellers’ accounts, we suspect that some descendants of medieval 
Bhil chiefs, particularly those of Ahmedabad, could have claimed the status of Koli. 
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Their occupations alternated between the seasonal practice of shifting cultivation 
and hunting while indulging in brigandry during the rest of the year. We recall Fred 
Crick Barth’s discussion on ethnic boundaries among the Pathans of Swat in the 
context of ‘our’ Bhils and Kolis of medieval Gujarat. If the Pathans of Swat could 
change their identity (Barth 1959: 30) and those Rabaris serving the Rajput dynas- 
tics preferred to call themselves Raika to distinguish themselves socially (Srivastava 
1997), could not some of the descendants of the Bhils have claimed the status of 
Koli for themselves in medieval times? 

The same group of people with unchanged values and ideas would surely pursue 
different patterns of life and institutionalize different forms of behaviour, when 
faced with the different opportunities offered in different environments. Likewise, 
we must expect to find that one ethnic group, spread over a territory with varying 
ecologic circumstances, will exhibit regional diversities of overt institutionalized 
behaviour which do not reflect differences in cultural orientation (Kuper 1981:201). 

A point of comparison can perhaps be made with Archana Prasad’s study (2003) 
of the Gonds and Baigas of central India between the Maratha and the colonial peri- 
ods. There the Raj Gonds or the zamindar Gonds tried hard to achieve upward 
mobility among the Rajput and Muslim rulers. 


Concluding Observations 


We have outlined some historical processes through which the Bhils of western 
India developed their livelihood, adapting to different ecological, economic and 
political conditions. These processes resulted in the emergence of elite among the 
Bhils, accelerating stratification and marginalization within the community. For 
instance, there were the Solanki Bhil chiefs of Oghna as against the rest of the Bhils 
there. On the other hand, the state of Dungarpur seems to have maintained a social 
distance from the Bhils of that locality through careful military control. Our evi- 
dence points to similar processes of interactions between the Caulukyan state and 
the Bhils of the Ahmedabad locality and the Panchmahals. The fact that the Bhils 
played a significant role in the Caulukyan state is evident in the title of Jayasimha, 
Barbaraka Jisnu. If economic reasons were important for the Caulukyan state to 
initiate the process of ‘peasantization’ in the tribal locality of Ahmedabad 
(Kochharba), strategic reasons were equally important in initiating an alliance with 
the Bhils of the Panchamahals. The latter turned out to be an indispensable militia 
and forest guard force, while the Bhils of Ratanpur supplied agate and carnelian 
from the local mines. Although the Bhils of the Ahmedabad locality initially seem 
to have resisted the process of ‘peasantizations’, royal temples were likely to have 
set in motion a limited process of acculturation. Consequently, the possibility that 
some of the Bhil chiefs of Ahmedabad claimed the status of ‘Kol’ in the medieval 
period to distinguish themselves from their brethren cannot be ignored. The process 
of acculturation, “peasantization’ and the changing worldviews of the Bhils of west- 
ern India during the medieval period were undoubtedly the natural consequences of 
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the processes of state formation and the growth of rural society at regional levels. 
Hence, generalizations about the Bhils need to be reviewed, and specific case stud- 
ies, in the historical context, are essential to distinguish the Bhils of one region from 
another. 
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Chapter 3 | 
Exploring Ethnohistory of Arunachal ca 
Pradesh 


Tana Showren 


Abstract This chapter approaches the historical understanding of preliterate com- 
munities with Nyishis of Arunachal Pradesh as a case study by applying both his- 
torical and anthropological sources and methods. While reconstructing the historical 
past of a community, the chapter reveals a process of interaction with other com- 
munities and explains the process of ‘othering’ and the emergence of new identity. 
The chapter is critical about the use of a particular disciplinary approach or source 
materials like oral tradition while reconstructing the history of preliterate communi- 
ties and advocates for multidisciplinary approaches by combining archaeology, his- 
tory, ethnology, ethnotoponymy, ethnopolity and social and cultural anthropology 
under one rubric. The insider and outsider debate though implicit; the chapter aims 
at attempting an objective frame of analysis within ethnohistorical perspective to 
reconstruct composite history of the nation even when a scholar studies one’s own 
community. 


Keywords Composite history - Oral tradition - Multidisciplinary approach - 
Ethnohistory - Preliterate communities - Source materials - Phratry - Matrimonial 
relations 


Prologue 


History of Arunachal Pradesh is marked by abundant but undocumented historical 
sources, such as oral traditions, cultural anthropological data, linguistic documents, 
ethnoarchaeological data and ethno-technological materials. When the methods of 
oral traditions are applied to study preliterate and simple societies, the ethnohistory 
which emerges as an academic engagement very often has either a truncated or 
scholarly representations by overemphasising simplicity of communities. Tribes tell 
their past history among themselves, and writers or researchers have hardly 
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bothered to incorporate such ethnohistory into the mainstream composite history of 
the country. Consequently, such sections of societies have lacked a nationally per- 
ceived history and cultural identity. Despite rigorous academic exercises to present 
comprehensive information on the indigenous peoples’ history, these often have 
ended up with either distorted or truncated depiction. As a result, most often general 
and catchy analyses on the people’s history and culture are being available on the 
ethnohistorical research in Arunachal Pradesh. The development of ethnohistory in 
Arunachal Pradesh has of late corresponds with a growing awareness of understand- 
ing of oral traditions by both outsider and insider researchers. There is also more 
and more awareness of the transdisciplinary approaches to appreciate the history of 
the Arunachalees which in fact is equally essential for understanding the precolonial 
history of North East India. Findings of ethnohistorical, ethnological and archaeo- 
logical researches, therefore, must be interpreted in an historical context that is pro- 
vided by a composite Arunachal history to construct ethnohistory of the people. To 
understand and appreciate the native history, 1.e., the ethnohistory in a right perspec- 
tive, ethnohistorians have a crucial role to play in evolving multidisciplinary 
approaches drawing on archaeology, history, ethnology, ethnotoponymy, ethnopol- 
ity and social and cultural anthropology under one rubric while constructing the 
ethnohistory of the indigenous communities which are still under-tapped and unex- 
plored. In view of the above, the main focus of the paper is to attempt a critical 
review of the available works to define the meaning of the ethnohistory and apply it 
to investigate the legends and myths of the Aabhu Thanyi' which are preserved by 
different descendant groups who are largely populated in the central part of 
Arunachal Pradesh. 

The affluence in oral traditions to be collected in the State is an intricate and 
challenging task. About 26 major tribes and numerous small tribes who maintain 
similar but distinct customs and practices reside in the state of Arunachal Pradesh. 
Out of these 26 major tribes, only 4 tribes, namely, the Monpa (the Bodic script), the 
Khampti (the Mon-Tai script), the Memba (the Hikor script) and the Khamba (the 
Hingna script), have the scripts and written records which could be scrutinized to 
reconstruct their past, while the rest of the tribes, particularly Aabhu Thanyi’ groups, 


'Tani is the name of the ancestor and Abo/Abu means ‘father’. In the tradition of the communities, 
Abo Tani is used as a proper name. In many earlier writings and even in some recent writings, the 
same spelling, Abo Tani, is adopted. However, in a few recent writings, the proper name is spelt as 
Aabhu Thanyi and perhaps considered unique and representative in nature. That is why the fashion 
of writing the Aabhu Thyani is in vogue (editor). 


? Tribes like the Nyishi, the Apatani, the Tagin, the Galo and the Adi claim their origin from a com- 
mon ancestor called the Aabhu Thanyi. Therefore, these tribes display a great degree of similarities 
in terms of cultural traits and political and social organizations even in their present-day lives. 
Their customary practices, indigenous religious institutions and social values for svbe (ceremonial 
ox or/bos gaurus/ bos frontalis) are undoubtedly similar across geographical barriers and distances 
between settlements. The groups also maintain the same narratives about the origin and evolution 
of this graceful animal, svbe, among them. Although tribes like the Aka (Hrusso), the Bongru, the 
Nah, the Bori and the Bokar trace their ancestry slight differently, still the essence is not much 
different from the Aabhu Thanyi groups. There is still a questionable tradition being maintained by 
some of these small groups of clans and tribes relating to a common ancestor which is under fur- 
ther investigation. 
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do not have any script and thus written records of the past. In the absence of written 
records, they have a typical and powerful method of preserving social memory in 
the forms of various poems, folktales, rhapsodies, folklores, folksongs and so forth 
with historical contents. These oral traditions are transmitted from one generation to 
the next by word of mouth. It is generally acknowledged that the study of preliterate 
society is ineluctably determined to some degree by the differing opinions about the 
crucial social and cultural questions that are held by subsequent generations. These 
effects pervade the ethnohistorians not directly but rather through the highly diverse 
academic and cultural background of individual researchers. They reorganize 
frames of theory that have previously had a long and intricate link with ethnohistory. 
Given such complexities that influence the growth of academic exercises, we must 
take care to discern false reasons in the works of the earlier researchers and cultural 
anthropologists in the state. It is much more problematic to illustrate that the atti- 
tudes of earlier researchers to the indigenous peoples were not objectively thought- 
ful; rather they were essentially aimed at studying the local culture and history to 
accomplish their academic requirements more than an objective approach to the 
study. Nevertheless, by carrying out their academic pursuits, earlier researchers 
have systematically documented some vital information which indigenous scholars 
as well as social scientists and cultural anthropologists now highly value them. 
Some anthropologists have also sought to draw readers’ attention to unjust portrayal 
of indigenous people while pretending to be fair in their objective study of these 
people. As a matter of reality, these kinds of academic works may now be presented 
as Over-sympathized and patronized attitudes shown towards the native peoples. 
Hence, we must be able to recognise the errors and shortcomings which are inherent 
in earlier phases of anthropological, sociological and other researchers’ writings on 
the peoples. With this background, the paper tries to examine the ‘homogeneity’ in 
cultural and religious practices with reference to genealogies among various phra- 
tries of the Aabhu Thanyi group of tribes by using available oral traditions. In doing 
so, the paper particularly attempts to explore the ethnohistory of Arunachal Pradesh. 


Meaning and Early Trends of Ethnohistory 


So far as ethnohistorical studies are concerned, there are complex and serious issues 
to be addressed before defining a conclusive role for ethnohistory within the realm 
of the social sciences. In Western experience, not long ago, it was debated whether 
ethnohistory is a separate discipline, a branch of anthropology or of history or a 
technique for analysing particular kind of data. (McBryde 1979: 146). In the same 
tone, it was queried whether ethnohistory is related more closely to anthropology or 
to history or is a sort of bridge or no-man’s land between these two disciplines 
(Trigger 1982: 2). One of the leading exponents of ethnohistory, Bernard S. Cohn 
views ethnohistory as the history and cultural study of any non-European people 
resorting to oral traditions and archaeological sources with the conceptual 
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framework (Cohn 1968: 440-441). He makes a difference between ethnohistorians 
and colonial historians and maintains that ethnohistorians generally have first-hand 
experience and knowledge about native society and of how it functioned. Meanwhile, 
E. W. Voegelin attempts to give a working definition of ethnohistory; he puts it as 
‘the study of identities, locations, contacts, movements, numbers, and cultural activ- 
ities of preliterate peoples from the earliest written records concerning them’ (Voegelin 
1954: 168). However, Trigger suggests that ethnohistory is the ethnographic recon- 
struction of early historic cultures or what has been called ‘historical ethnography’ 
and the study of native culture change since the time of European contact. This tacit 
accords that ethnohistory uses documentary evidence and oral traditions to study 
changes in non-literate societies. (Trigger, op cit.). Nancy Lurie observes that eth- 
nohistory is ‘the use of historical records in regard to pre-literates, non-industrialised 
peoples, or whatever term may be preferred for those groups who are the traditional 
concern’ (Lurie 1961: 78). Some other would argue that ethnohistorians have to 
remain practising ethnographers. It is worthwhile to note that ethnohistorians are 
required to master the art of using the knowledge of historical and anthropological 
data and integrated methodological approaches. Generally, ethnohistory by its own 
right has been developed as the study of change among indigenous peoples as 
opposed to history, which studies the activities of Europeans both before and after 
they settled elsewhere throughout the world. 

Amidst these several viewpoints on the meaning and use of the term ethnohis- 
tory, it is worth mentioning that the Aabhu Thanyi groups of tribes are non-literate 
communities who do not possess any scripts to write their history and culture 
although they have their time immemorial traditions, past events and history of their 
own rights. All the events of probably prehistorical and proto-historical thrust have 
hardly been recorded but are maintained in the form of a social mnemonics device 
in traditions in varying degrees. While attempting to explain the utility and possible 
meaning of the ethnohistory once, Bernard L. Fontana aptly said: ‘ethnohistory is 
the study of the past of non-literate groups as gleaned from the records of literate 
people with whom they come into contact. In other words, it is the history of non- 
literate peoples as written by someone else’ (Fontana 1961: 10). Meanwhile, by 
explaining the complexity of doing ethnohistory, William N. Fenton observes that 
‘practice of ethnohistory is about as difficult to outline and makes explicit as it is 
impossible to tell how an ethnologist goes about field work in the society of a living 
culture’ (Fenton 1962: 11). In line with these perspectives, we discuss the ethnohis- 
tory of Arunachal Pradesh whose majority of tribes are non-literate or preliterate; 
they have no history as yet by taking cue of the above definitions on the term. 

It is on this background of working definition that this paper attempts to study the 
emerging scope of ethnohistory in Arunachal Pradesh. Since history is half the 
essence of ethnohistory, historians are invaluable partners in its approaches and 
methodology. Now historians and anthropologists have no difficulty in accepting 
that ethnohistory is essentially the use of historical methods and materials to gain 
knowledge of the nature and causes of change in the culture and history of indige- 
nous people, particularly tribes of Arunachal Pradesh. 
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The complex and challenging task of collecting source materials in order to con- 
struct the ethnohistory of Arunachal Pradesh is that written sources are scantily 
available only from the early part of thirteenth century. A number of these written 
sources again developed with the advent of the Ahom who ruled the Brahmaputra 
Valley for about 600 years as the first colonizer of this part of the North East India. 
Later, the British tactically dislodged them from the monarchical position in the 
Valley and started recording some of chosen ethnographical information of groups 
and tribes. These are followed by other European travellers and explorers, which are 
more or less prejudiced, because these authors did not properly comprehend the 
history and culture of the people whom they studied. It is in this context that ethno- 
graphical data would be usefully employed to correct these biases and reconstruct 
the ethnohistory of the tribes. All said and done, the fact is that very little has been 
written on the indigenous people of the State. Most of these earlier writings were 
largely in articles, reports or notes in periodicals, now impossible to obtain and dif- 
ficult to consult and are often official publications which have been casually pre- 
served. However, a few works of the early nineteenth century such as those of 
W. Robinson, J. Butler, E.T. Dalton, R. Wilcox and T.T. Cooper are today archival 
pieces. We are to appreciate one fact that these authors were mostly administrators, 
explorers, soldiers and missionaries, albeit they were not anthropologists or trained 
scholars. Even Dalton, who wrote Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (1872), was not 
an anthropologist in the technical sense. Their information is not always correct, 
and these are most often heavily loaded by personal bias; some of these again are 
obviously guess works (Elwin 1959: xv). In spite of errors and prejudice, their 
works are early contributions to the ethnohistorical studies (Barpujari 1980: 2) and 
are of immense value to scholars and researchers of colonial history and ethnohis- 
tory of the State. 

As a matter of fact, during earlier and later periods, the European explorers and 
travellers of the nineteenth century held the notion of the ‘noble-savage’ for the 
native people. Thus, their opinions on the tribes were low ones, and their view 
points were all too frequently patronizing or scornful (Elwin, op cit.). Even the ear- 
nest writers took the same view on the native tribesmen. J. Butler, in his noted work 
A Sketch of Assam (1874), described the Khamptis as ‘a discontented, restless, 
intriguing tribe’, the Singphos as ‘a rude treacherous people’ and the Adis (Abors) 
‘as void of delicacy as they are of cleanliness’ (Butler 1874: 52-53). In 1844, 
E.A. Rowlatt, who explored the Mishmi Hills, portrayed the Mishmi Tribe as ‘dis- 
gustingly dirty, with the exception of a few of the Chiefs, they are seldom washed 
from one year’s end to another’ (Rowlatt 1845: 476), while Robinson spoke of the 
Nyishi ‘as having ugly countenances and a somewhat ferocious appearance’ 
(Robinson 1851: 126). Likewise, Beresford described the Adis as ‘truculent and 
aggressive ... like all savages’ (Beresford 1881: 12). Apart from these writers, 
Dalton’s attitude towards the tribes, however, was very different, and he foreshad- 
owed the new frame of mind of respect, interest and affection that in the main gov- 
erned the relations of literate and preliterates in the modern world (Elwin, op cit. 
xvii). On the other hand, quite often, we are inclined to estimate that Mackenzie’s 
study in terms of relations of specific tribes of the State with the British contains an 
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ethnohistory. The whole essence of Mackenzie’s work provided rich ethnic infor- 
mation or event-wise facts and data for ethnohistorical studies; but even then it can- 
not be considered ethnohistory in full sense of the term (Mackenzie 1989: 12). The 
chief concerns of most of these early general studies of the British explorers and 
administrators were to collect or record the general ethnic information to the extent 
of its administrative use. 

In a precise sense of the term, proper ethnohistorical research has not yet been 
started in Arunachal Pradesh. Till recent past, most of the professional researchers 
and social anthropologists were interested only in the conventional studies of his- 
tory and culture of the tribes and their relations with the British imperial power. It is 
up to the etic (based on an outside observer’s objective understanding) dilettantes, a 
few local professionals and government officials who collected oral traditions and 
brought out some kind of articles, monographs and pamphlets. Anthropologists and 
archaeologists pursued their own researches to study ecological settings, geomor- 
phologic formation, geophysical position and various tribal groups, their origins, 
migration, heritage, etc. (Raikar and Chatterjee 1980: 1) but had less interest in 
ethnohistorical data, while anthropologists largely dealt with social and political 
structures and belief systems of the peoples with a much synchronic framework. 
Linguists were few who could study only a few languages of tribes of the State so 
far. Oral traditions which had never been collected or studied were tracked down on 
a few major communities, and such studies were published. Some of these works 
obviously tried to reconstruct the earlier biased records of material sources by better 
understanding and throwing a great deal of light on the thought and poetic imagina- 
tion of tribes about whom little has hitherto been written (Elwin 1958: 1x). This 
effort has now led to comprehending many more written sources, notably with the 
publications of several researches carried out by emic (relating to a culture-specific 
system of thought based on indigenous definitions) researchers and upcoming 
scholars. 

In recent times, oral traditions are collected more than ever; and there is crucial 
concern with the theoretical questions relating to their values as historical docu- 
ments. It is perceived now that in order to make a useful collection of these materi- 
als, the cultures, customs and the languages of the tribes, and from where the 
traditions are to be gathered, must be known beforehand. Ethnohistory was not part 
of early anthropological study on the tribes of the State. Instead, most of the social 
anthropologists sought to study their physical variations, traditional institutions and 
languages. Besides, no sincere attempt was made to study the changes in native 
peoples’ lives that had resulted from European contact. Anthropologists inclined to 
attach any change taking place among the indigenous population to European con- 
nection without studying the process. They usually understand that prior to such 
exposure, the culture of these tribes had been relatively static, stable and unchang- 
ing. In recent decades only a little importance has been attached to the study of 
native culture and ethnological information. Anthropologist like C.V.F. Haimendorf 
published his work, The Apa Tanis and Their Neighbours (London, 1962), which 
has been considered as a major path-breaking in ethnographical study on any indi- 
vidual community of the State. Haimendorf had been inspired to begin this study by 
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the work of Elwin’s A Philosophy for NEFA (Shillong, 1957) on the tribes of 
Arunachal Pradesh. An awareness of the significance of understanding indigenous 
cultures and social institutions subsequent to British and other European touch 
gradually developed within ‘Arunachal study’ in the context of research on social, 
cultural, belief and ethnic dimensions. The chief aim of these studies in retrospect 
was to ‘treat with condescension and compassionate’ standpoint. These studies also 
sought to learn more about how tribal cultures had responded to different forms of 
modern civic institutions and administrative mechanism, so that they might help 
government’s field executing agencies to formulate more effective and also more 
accessible policies for dealing with indigenous population. Consequently, out of 
these studies, some anthropologists became familiar with the necessity to under- 
stand and appreciate the tribal cultures in historical perspective and deduced that 
indigenous history was a subject worthy of study in view of its own right. 

Of late, however, increased ethnohistorical research has been done by some 
indigenous scholars whose primary training and skill has been in history. These 
scholars have used new skills and fresh theoretical methods to study their own com- 
munity history and culture, thereby supporting present studies of larger diversity 
and richness than that existed earlier. There have been some general tendency 
among the native scholars that outside researchers were incapable to appreciate and 
perceive the culture of the tribes from the inside viewpoint and were, therefore, 
unable to present their studies flawlessly and objectively, if not overtly prejudiced 
and derogatory. These nonindigenous ethnohistorical interpretation of tribes’ his- 
tory is sometimes offensive insofar as they contradict the traditional views that the 
tribes hold or have held about their past. The difficulties to ethnohistorians are to 
integrate a respectful study of traditional tribes’ views of history and culture with 
what we regard as more ‘conventional ethnohistorical investigation’. In this direc- 
tion, oral traditions may play an important role in bridging the gap between these 
two approaches. These indigenous scholars are capable of being critical to almost 
every aspect of their traditional institutions, culture, religious beliefs and political 
life. In the recent past, some little apologetic literature is being produced that 
endeavours to refute claims that tribal peoples were misrepresented by earlier writ- 
ers or even to set such treatment into some ‘palliative historical context’. Such stud- 
ies are likely to be mild and balanced in approach in dealing with the tribes’ past. 

There is no denying to the fact that the numerous misinterpretations about the 
tribes’ history and culture need urgent rectifications and critique to the established 
a priori attitude of etic researchers. There are also several sweepingly disgraceful 
aspects of the treatment of tribes that they ‘were of a most rapacious nature, and 
anxious for opportunities of plunder’. (Bhuyan 1990: 32). Some scholars simply 
label the tribes as “band of raiders and marauders’ only. It is expected these writers 
ought to be well informed about the historical background of relations between 
tribesman and the colonial administration meaningfully. Nevertheless, the incite- 
ment to twist the findings of ethnohistorical research to suit the aims of an academic 
objective and to quench a priori ‘notional history’ can only be fulfilled at the 
expenses of valid historical interpretation. In recent years, a large number of papers 
have been published in which researchers who are not well trained in ethnohistorical 
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methods have advanced arguments based on third-hand limited knowledge of the 
peoples’ cultures. Yet, such papers continue to be published by reputed journals. 
Utterly worse is the situation when books are being published by many reputed 
presses that seem to be based on ‘chaired scholars’ assortment of evidences. 
Researching the history and culture of preliterate peoples relying chiefly upon writ- 
ten materials developed by outside writers is different from writing the history of a 
literate people, whose activities and events have been largely documented. Thus, in 
dealing with indigenous peoples, there is an extra difficulty of studying wholly their 
cultures in right perspective. Ethnohistorians, therefore, need not only possess all 
the skills of a good conventional historian but also a sound knowledge of ethnology 
and culture-specific system, if they are to evaluate source materials and interpret 
them with reasonable understanding of the perceptions and inspirations of the indig- 
enous people. Such knowledge can be derived from a wide comparative learning of 
individual tribe’s settlement pattern and also from an understanding of traditional 
institutions, customs, beliefs and culture being practised by people. In order to 
understand properly the perceptions and inspirations of tribesman, which are often 
inadequately comprehended and imprecisely recorded in earlier primary sources, it 
is useful to compare oral traditions of specific situations that are preserved in power- 
ful social memory by members of different communities of the State. 

With respect to the methodological predicament posed by ethnohistorical 
research in this part of the country, a great deal has yet to be done. Broadly speak- 
ing, the trend of research is still for each specialist to study what falls into their 
domains and to give only a swift appreciation to the needs of ethnohistorical research 
proper. It is a crucial intricacy for all those researchers, for majority of them must 
devise new methods to grapple with the ethnohistorical methodological problems. 
The researchers must apply a canon of historical methods to understand oral tradi- 
tions of the native societies. One must also follow certain standards when collecting 
the source material itself. It is exceedingly not only indispensable to know the gen- 
eral cultural conditions of the people whose traditions a scholar is studying but also 
the specific setting of every tradition. Moreover, such collected data on oral tradi- 
tions must be laid down in its historical framework of reference. Scholars must also 
have a flawless command of the language and should essentially work in coopera- 
tion with a linguist, so that the material data gathered can be correctly and precisely 
understood. After doing this exercise, one must collect all the prevailing variants of 
the traditions, so that it would be possible to reconstruct prototype and to have a 
good concept of the quality of the transmitted oral sources. The construction of such 
illustrations includes the answers to some theoretical issues, such as the level of 
extrapolation one can apply to oral sources. 

Each of prevalent history, ethnohistory, ethnology and archaeology has evolved 
its own distinct techniques and methods for collecting and analysing data about 
humankind and its action. Every proposition requires specialized skills and training. 
However, these data are to be studied and scrutinized within an ecological, histori- 
cal materialist and idealist framework, and then these must also be viewed in his- 
torical circumstances. Researching the history of indigenous people needs 
information provided by ethnohistorians, historical linguists, physical 
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anthropologists, prehistoric archaeologists, specialists in oral traditions and com- 
parative ethnologists. This could be a wide range of analytical and methodological 
approach that may be applied in constructing the ethnohistory by ethnohistorians. It 
is imperative to point out that the ‘Arunachaleese history’ should be considered as 
well-grounded interdisciplinary scope in its entirety that requires valuable contribu- 
tions from social anthropologists, ethnologists, prehistoric archaeologists, ethnop- 
olity and ethnohistorians. At the same time, its status should be regarded as 
indispensable regional history and complement to the composite history of the 
country. 


Oral Traditions and Variations 


The state of Arunachal Pradesh is home to numerous tribes with their distinct cul- 
tural identities and traditional institutions. Most of them belong to Palaeo-Mongoloid 
racial stock and speak languages of their own which are broadly classified under the 
Tibeto-Burman family of languages. Each tribe has a distinctive language but simi- 
lar customary practices and beliefs system. However, cultural and language affinity 
has been observed among many of them. Among the indigenous tribes like the 
Nyishi, the Tagin, the Apatani, the Galo and the Adi, a great degree of homogeneity 
could be observed in their customs, beliefs and other cultural practices. A popular 
tradition current among these tribes maintains that they descended from the com- 
mon ancestor, the Aabhu Thanyi, and their respective traditions which bear a high 
degree of similarities in terms of racial origin, migration and cultural ethos among 
these groups. Historically, they have always been similar, but due to their wide dis- 
tributions and linguistic diversification, they settled in different parts and districts of 
the State. Their languages are quite akin to one another, and cultural homogeneity 
is discernible to varying degrees in the pattern of marriage, rituals and festivals. 
Despite being different groups, there is a strong underlying connection which binds 
them together as common descendant of a single forefather, the Aabhu Thanyi. Of 
the many Tibeto-Burman ethnic groups of the present-day Arunachal Pradesh, many 
usually trace their origin somewhere from beyond the Tibetan (China) plateau. In 
the absence of written records and vagueness of the oral traditions, myths, legends, 
rhapsodies and folktales tell about racial origin and development of genealogies 
among the Aabhu Thanyi group of tribes. 

According to existing traditions maintained by the tribes’ raconteurs and narra- 
tors, the evolution of organism and human race has always been centred on varying 
degrees of myths and legends associated with different demigod forms of the Aabhu 
Thanyi. Whenever expert narrators are asked about the myths of the Aabhu Thanyi, 
they would simply cite numerous forms of the Aabhu Thanyi. At the same time, with 
some ambiguity, the evolution of the Nyia (human) and animal is simultaneously 
narrated among different tribes of the State while trying to maintain a certain degree 
of uniformity in the narration of traditions. 
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The tribes’ traditions as evolved may be dealt separately while investigating the 
Aabhu Thanyi line of genealogy. According to popular legends current among the 
Thanyi tribes, animals evolved first and in their present forms, while human evolu- 
tion occurred in phases through improved transformation of genes. Whereas one of 
the largest tribe among the Aabhu Thanyi descendent groups, the Nyishi, maintains 
that the evolution of human and animal organism began from the same super organ- 
ism. Say, for instance, from the Nyia (humankind) came nichi sichi, nyijo sejo, 
nyilin pursing, nyibh rubchi, nyima sark and nyibh theo (planets and animals 
evolved first which was followed by evolution of human being). In accordance with 
this evolutionary process, it was believed that from the union of the Jiwth Aane? and 
the Aabhu Thanyi, three sons, namely, the Aathu Thanyi Nyima Loma (the Creator 
of technology), the Aathu Thanyi Nyima Thama (the self-transformed human into 
tiger) and the Aathu Thanyi Nyima Nyia (believed to be the Progenitor of the present 
Human Race which populated this planet), were born. Subsequently, from the Aathu 
Thanyi Nyima Nyia, popularly called Aathu Nyia or Aathu Nyia Thaya, all the 
present-day human races were believed to have evolved and inhabited different 
parts of the planet. Whether the Nyima Loma, the Nyima Thama and the Nyima Nyia 
were the sons of the Jiwth Aane or evolved earlier than present human being is not 
clear from the traditions of the myths across the phratries. 

There is another version of traditions maintained among a few clans within the 
Nyishi community. It asserts that one Nyia Haku evolved from Pokokhwang (a kind 
of bird). With the passage of time, most probably this tradition was interpolated 
from the original version while making a round in a few phratries. It could be an 
imperceptible change not the whole or genre as traditions claim. Such traditions are 
required for critical scrutiny by drawing comparative testimonies available among 
other tribes about evolution of traditions around the Aabhu Thanyi. The tribes with 
slight variations firmly maintained that from the Nyidae Thanyi naming pattern by 
prefixing the term ‘Aabhu’, meaning ‘father’, before the Thanyi appeared. Hence, 
hereafter the name the Aabhu Thanyi was used unmistakably from generation to 
generation till these days. Henceforth, the name Aabhu Thanyi was referred to as 
common ancestor of all the tribes which have settled in the central part of Arunachal 
Pradesh. It was most probably from this unrecorded traditions period? the legends 


3The Jiwth Aane is believed to be a virgin mother who had given birth to the sons of the Aabhu 
Thanyi without any physical contact as maintained by the Aabhu Thanyi groups of communities of 
Arunachal Pradesh. In their indigenous religious practice, the Jiwth Aane represents the human 
form of the Aane Donyi (The Timeless Mother Sun, in which the present Sun is only the replica 
and representational living image). 


*Aathu Nyima Nyia, meaning ‘human being’, is the third son of the Aabhu Thanyi who is shortly 
popular as Aathu Nyia in narrative traditions. The existing popular myths narrated by different 
lineage groups and clans maintain that from the Aathu Nyima Nyia, all the human being evolved 
and grouped into various races, tribes, phratries and lineages with different naming pattern and 
styles. Hence, Aathu Nyima Nyia son of the Aabhu Thanyi is the actual progenitor of human being 
on this planet. 


`The phrase ‘traditions period’ is used in this paper to signify the past events of these Aabhu 
Thanyi groups of tribe who strived hard to preserve their past through a mnemonic device despite 
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of the Aabhu Thanyi have been portrayed variously attributing demigod status to the 
Nyia Thanyi and the Nyikum Thanyi, the characteristic representation of the Aabhu 
Thanyi, while Uyt or Uyu Thanyi was considered malevolent having constant rivalry 
with the Nyia Thanyi. As the Aabhu Thanyi had to maintain procreation of human 
race, so he looked for perfect consort for him and arranged a matrimonial relation 
with Donyi Namlo to seek the hands of the Donyi Yayi Chumji and the Jiwth Aane 
(both daughters of the Donyine). The established traditions of all tribes maintained 
that from this period onwards, actual human social institutions like institution of 
marriage, family and ownership of moveable and immovable properties as inalien- 
able parts of the human society on this universe evolved. From this stage of human 
evolution, the counting of phratry genealogies is believed to have started by using 
Aabhu as prefix before the Thanyi, meaning thereby father. It is but natural for the 
tribes like the Adi, the Apatani, the Galo, the Nyishi and the Tagin to claim the 
Aabhu Thanyi as their forefather. Nevertheless, there are some degrees of variations 
in traditions maintained among these tribes which were noted during the field work 
to record the myths of the Aabhu Thanyi discussed as under. 

The most common and popular traditions current among the Thanyi groups of 
tribes is about the maintenance of genealogy from the Aabhu Thanyi. This tradition 
is a well-established fact and beyond dispute across all regions irrespective of 
remoteness and distances of their inhabited territories. The fundamental root of the 
Aabhu Thanyi myths is the association of five important phratry genealogies, viz. 
Achi Dopum, Phai Dodum, Paryu Dol, Pakhu Nyibi and Anyia Harri, who were 
believed to be the five sons of the Aathu Tadho. These traditions of counting the 
genealogies of five sons were the bases of determining different clans and groups of 
cousins, kinsmen and relatives particularly among the tribes formed the Aabhu 
Thanyi descendants. On the basis of these five phratries, the entire clan system was 
maintained to ascertain and determine with whom to keep matrimonial relation or 
restriction in the society. It is maintained that from these five phratries, most prob- 
ably, numerous sub-phratries evolved which were either extinct or assimilated into 
larger clan groups forming a single group during a long historical period of social 
transformation and changes. After analysing the identical variations in the legends 
and traditions of the peoples, it would seem that language proximity which is being 
maintained by the Adi, the Galo, the Apatani and the Tagin is similar with impercep- 
tible variations in sound and pronunciation. The other important aspects of these 
tribes reveal that there are certain clans whose language and cultural practices are 
almost similar from East Kameng District to West Siang District of the State. Not 
only that, even their food habit, lifestyle, rituals, clan names and naming pattern are 
closely akin to one another despite their settlement in different regions. 

Cultural affinity, as mentioned, corroborates to the fact that these tribes belong to 
a common ancestor and are of the same origin. The verbal sound system and pho- 
netic expressions are invariably having a close similarity with negligible variations 


the absence of any reading and writing knowledge among them. These traditions are difficult to 
equate with the European methods of periodization like ancient, medieval and modern to explain 
the space, time and date and to denote the development and progress of the preliterate society. 
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in their pronunciations from one group to another. However, these tribes could eas- 
ily understand the spoken language of one another. Reasons for this variation in 
pronunciations and accent could be due to geographical barriers and distances of 
inhabited territories of different tribes. 

As we know, linguistically these Thanyi groups of tribes speak a Tibeto-Burman 
family of language by and large. It is also observed that there are numerous myths 
attached with the matrimonial status of the Aabhu Thanyi which are quite popular 
among the tribes. The most common kinds of myths maintained is that of the Aabhu 
Thanyi’s having matrimonial relations with various celestial princess, viz. the Donyi 
Yayi Chumji (A kind of Sun), the Jiwth Aane (Virgin Mother of Celestial Princess), 
the Pedong Aane (Celestial Princess), the Nyedoh Nyejone (Celestial Princess), the 
Nyedoh Nyekone (Celestial Princess) and the Nyedoh Loth Lodain (Celestial 
Princess). Myths about all these princesses relate them to either above the sky or to 
the parentage of the sun and each of them having different characteristics, personal- 
ity, quality and legend. From the veracity point of view, it is not clear whether the 
present stock of tribes or clans is directly related to these consorts of the Aabhu 
Thanyi in any way. It is also doubtful whether all of them were the consorts of the 
Aabhu Thanyi or not. Most probably, all these narrated myths about different celes- 
tial princess could be one or two only which might have been variously maintained 
by different phratries with different sobriquets while reciting their genealogies and 
lineages in the long run. 

It would seem that there could be an interpolation about the number of consorts 
and also variation in naming pattern. These variations of traditions could have been 
passed on to the following generation without maintaining the original genre of the 
traditions. With the passage of time, different groups of the tribe migrated to differ- 
ent territories and regions in search of better homestead location, and traditions 
might have been gradually corrupted in order to suit the imagination of new branches 
of lineage or clan. As such many previously held common traditions might have 
been imperceptibly distorted and more new elements by the narrators or traditional 
raconteurs added. The difficulty and complexity to ascertain the accuracy of these 
traditions are further added by the absence of written records. So, we are to rely on 
dominant and popular traditions current among the tribes as source material and 
testimony to reconstruct their ethnohistory by employing the canon of historical 
methods and approaches. As these traditions appeared fluid, it could have been pos- 
sible that the narrators in each phratry might have transmitted with some added or 
modified elements. In this way these traditions were transmitted to next generation 
by word of mouth with a degree of narrative interpolations to evolutionary explana- 
tion about the tribes’ origin and migration. Remembering and reciting these tradi- 
tions were the responsibility of elders, priests and experts in the society with variant 
degrees of ability of elocution and spontaneity. 

According to people of East Kameng, Lower Subansiri, Kurung Kumey and 
Papum Pare Districts, the Aathu Nyia who happens to be the immediate ancestor 
was believed to have matrilineal relation with the Donyine. It is said that the Donyine 
(a spiritual sobriquet name of reverence), the daughter of the Donyi (the mother of 
all), married to Aathu Nyia. Out of the union of the Aathu Nyia and the Aane 
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Donyine, eight sons were born from which actual counting of phratry genealogy 
began. Out of these eight sons, only four sons’ genealogy (lineages) could be 
remembered. Therefore, the present tribes were the descendants of any one of these 
eight phratries. The another version of traditions maintained by the people of Upper 
Subansiri District which tells that the youngest son of the Aathu Nyia, the Aathu 
Harri, had forefathered the Bindung and Bengley group of phratries which largely 
inhabited Upper Subansiri and West Siang Districts of the state. It is not a surprise 
to find that the tribes like the Bori, the Bokar, the Ramo and the Palibo inhabiting 
these districts do have a close cultural and linguistic similarity with the Tagin of 
Upper Subansiri District. 

On the basis of close proximity in genealogical narratives, it is said that the Nguri 
Neukha (one of the clan group under the Achi Dopum phratry) clan is the immediate 
offspring of Bengley phratry having a close lineage link with the group of the Tagin 
called Chirum. This Chirum was the elder brother of Chera who formed the Chera 
clan of the Nyishi, and its descendants settled in Payeng and Taliha Administrative 
Circle of Upper Subansiri District. As claimed by the clan members, a few of them 
migrated towards the western part of the territory and are identified as Takke, Rare, 
Tadar, Tayar, Tanya, Tarh and Tayo. This Chera clan separated from the Chirum 
clan long time ago, but both the groups could still maintain their genealogy intact, 
and even these days, they remember the lost brothers. Majority of people from the 
Chirum clan have settled in left bank of the Syinik river (Subansiri), and they trace 
their genealogy from Haring Ringdo Tadho through Achi Dopum, Phai Dodum, 
Paryu Dol, Pakku Nyibi and Anyia Harri. It would seem that most probably the 
Bindung and Bengley groups of clans are the descendants of the Anyia Harri, the 
last son of the Aathu Tadho. 


Overview of Myths Mothers 


It is evident from the above discussion that the present groups of Bindung and 
Bengley clans are the immediate offspring of the second line of the Aathu Anyia 
Harri, the last son of the Aathu Tadho and not from the offspring of the Aathu Harri, 
the son of the Aathu Nyia. While drawing from variant versions of traditions current 
among different clans, it is maintained that they were the grandchildren of the 
Aabhu Thanyi. Now the pertinent question is: If they were the grandchildren of the 
Aabhu Thanyi, then what about the other phratries like Hagung (Haghy), Habing 
(Heyin), Hatto (Hallo), Hazz (Hebe) and Hagum (Haku) who are largely settled in 
Kurung Kumey District? This question is often raised: Who was the forefather of 
these phratries? In the similar way, the Bongru and Pisa clans’ forefather is also 
shrouded in mystery, and generally other large tribes like the Nyishi usually con- 
sider themselves as Nyedone Ku (meaning the sons of the sky princess), but not 
children of the Aabhu Thanyi lineage. Sometimes, they relate them to Nyedoh Loth 
Lodane (Celestial Princess) who was believed to have mothered the Aathu Pakku 
Nyibi, and from him, clans like the Bongru and the Pisa were born. It is also argued 
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that the Aathu Tadho had an informal matrimonial relation with Nyedoh Namlo (the 
family of Celestial Princess) and married to Nyedoh Nyejone or Nyedoh Tyetwre (a 
tattooed Celestial Princess), the elder sister of Nyedoh Loth Lodane. It is believed 
that the Aathu Tadho and AaneNyedoh Nyejone had parented two sons, namely, the 
Jonne and the Rongne. From the Jonne, the present day the Aka (Hrusso) tribe 
descended while the Miji tribe from the Rongne. As the traditions claimed, these 
tribes were the descendants of the Aathu Tadho who first institutionalized the mar- 
riage system called tadho helly (beginning of patriarchal marriage system among 
the Aabhu Thanyi tribes). From the traditions period onwards, the formal marriage 
system started, according to which a boy seeks the hands of a girl for marriage. It is 
believed that the customary practice of geryi nwl tunam (looking for a bride or 
selection of a bride) started along with methods of examining chicken and pig liver 
omen in the primordial society of the tribes. So, the Aathu Tadho ardently followed 
this practice of marriage system and subsequently married to AaneGaryi 
Mwirpumtore (Mother of Aathu Dopum), Aane Mwirpumdum (Mother of Aathu 
Dodum), Aane Lodarne (Mother of Aathu Dol) and AaneLoth Lodaine (Mother of 
Aathu Nyibi). Later, Aathu Tadho also married to the daughter of Jyinyir Jyenai (an 
expert artist) who is said to have created the precious ornaments and material items 
like beads, gongs, bracelets, etc. which were inherited from generations to genera- 
tions since then. The Aathu Tadho married Geryi Lonney, and from their union the 
son Aathu Anyia Harri was born. 

It is interesting to note that most of the tribes in the state attached their sibling 
status and prestige on the basis of their respective mother’s social background and 
antecedent genealogy. In line with this, there was an established notion of distin- 
guishing among the brothers of the family on the basis of their mothers’ social sta- 
tus, matrimonial paraphernalia involved and ceremonies conducted. Therefore, the 
sons of the Aathu Tadho like Aathu Nyibi, Aathu Jonne and Aathu Rongne whose 
mother was Aane Nyedoh Nyejone (Nyedoh Tyetwre) were generally treated with 
disparaging social status by the children of the mothers Aane Mwirpumtore, Aane 
Mwirpumdum, Aane Lodarne and Aane Loth Lodaine in the society. Similarly, the 
Nyishi also considered the Bangru and the Puroik (Sulung) as sons of the mother 
Aane Nyedohne or Aane Dojji (Celestial Daughter) who was treated as alien to 
human society. In view of this foregoing discussion, whatsoever may be the social 
antecedents we may note that the Aathu Nyibi, the Aathu Jonne and the Aathu 
Rongne all were the legitimate children of the legendary forefather the Aathu Tadho 
like other children of the Aathu Dopum, the Aathu Dodum, the Aathu Dol, the Aathu 
Nyibi and the Aathu Anyia Harri. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that dealing with the subject like genealogies and 
tracing the origin of each tribe and clan is a gigantic academic exercise and needs an 
in-depth investigation on each traditions and testimonies to reconstruct the ethno- 
history of these tribes. One aspect of maintaining the logic of social purity and sta- 
tus among these tribes is often attached with nature and standard of matrimonial 
relations at the time of solemnizing marriage ceremony which were often referred 
to as Aane hanam (Counting of Mother). Another important aspect is adoption of 
language and culture of own mother’s side which gives basic tenet of involving 
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cross-cousin marriage in their societies. These practices are quite prevalent among 
many of the Aabhu Thanyi tribes even these days. As such, the use of popular terms 
like Dopum, Dodum and Dol among the Adi, the Galo, the Tagin and the Mishing 
tribe of Assam ascertains that they belonged to the same stock as the children of the 
Aathu Tadho with the Aabhu Thanyi as common ancestor. 

It is also observed that the style of naming pattern is almost the same except a 
few cases of using surnames by suffixing names of their grandfathers or past ances- 
tors. Reasons for this have been plausibly explained by the tribes that it developed 
due to effect of gradual formation of new clans from earlier single clan through 
numerous lineages in the course of time. Besides, geographical factors, lack of edu- 
cation and communication bottlenecks led to variation of language, culture, cus- 
toms, rituals, beliefs and housing patterns. However, one vital element of affinity 
and homogeneity among them is rearing of the svbe (ceremonial ox or/bos gaurus/ 
bos frontalis) which they use as medium of exchange for all purposes, whether it is 
marriage or peace negotiation to ease social tension in the village or among tribes 
since time immemorial. This is the whole epitome and marker of the Thanyiness 
among these different tribes who have settled largely in the central part of Arunachal 
Pradesh and follow the same indigenous religion, although with different names. 
Nonetheless, each tribe has its own name for its warship places, viz., the Nyedar 
Namlo is for the Nyishi, the Ganging is for the Adi, the Kargu Gamgi is for the 
Galo, the Meder Nello is for the Apatani and the Donyi Polo Namlo is for the Tagin. 
All these indigenous religious institutions are functioning under the aegis of the 
Donyi Polo religion in the State. Now these tribes proudly claim that they could still 
maintain the rich cultural and religious heritage of the Aabhu Thanyi even in this 
twenty-first century. In a nutshell, this paper is a preliminary attempt to reconstruct 
the myths of the Aabhu Thanyi by drawing on various versions of traditions being 
preserved by different tribes who claim the Aabhu Thanyi as their common 
ancestor. 
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Chapter 4 A 
Historical Reconstruction of the Past ren 
of Northeast India: An Assessment 

of Colonial Writings 


Amrendra Kumar Thakur 


Abstract The paper makes a critical study of colonial writings on history of 
Northeast India; identifies inherent bias and prejudices, questions their reliability 
and validity at the backdrop of political and epistemological crisis that had gone 
into the creation and argues in favour of interdisciplinary approaches in the process 
of reconstructing the past history of the Northeast societies; which are predomi- 
nantly pre-literate and do not have any written tradition. The paper examines the 
role of colonial ethnographical accounts; discounts projection of tribes as cultural 
isolates and suggests reconstructing the history in terms of shared past and shared 
culture; economic dependence; and precisely in the framework of interaction. The 
paper advocates for historical analysis of the socio-economic life; political and cul- 
tural developments on the basis of social science principles and universalism based 
upon the parameters of causes and effects. 


Keywords Colonial ethnography - Historical writings - Reconstruction of past - 
Northeast India - Tribal societies - Colonial history - Ethnographers - British 
administrators 


In one of the papers that I published earlier on the theme of the historiography of 
northeast India, I had tried to suggest that the impact of colonial writings about the 
tribes of northeast India has continued to be felt even during the postcolonial/post- 
independence period. This impact was of such force that amnesia was created about 
the history of the society, economy and the polity of the precolonial period of the 
region. Consequently, precolonial sociopolitical and economic formations in north- 
east India did not receive serious attention in research. The condition of the study of 
the marginalized slaves, the bonded labourers and other such type of labourers in 
the society whose hard work went into its material (and other) foundations is also 
not at all encouraging (Thakur 2007:93—120).! 


'The present paper heavily draws on the data and argument presented in Thakur (2007). 
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The colonial discourse on tribes in northeast India can be defined largely not 
only in terms of official colonial writings but also in terms of colonial ethnographic 
works. However, the recurrent and apparently the most relied upon source of infor- 
mation for the colonial state apparatus about this tribal territory was the detailed 
descriptive account of visits and tours of colonial officials among the tribes, most of 
which were written in an ethnographic style and claimed to offer an accurate and 
detailed knowledge of these territories. The fundamental nature of these supposedly 
accurate ethnographic writings is manifested ultimately in the representation of the 
tribes of northeast India as primitive, barbarous, savage, wild-men, head-hunting, 
opium-eating, etc. and as those who lived as ‘cultural isolates in terra incognita’. To 
the European eyes of these ethnographers, tribal people of northeast India were 
nothing but queer and exotic. Since the West’s ‘knowledge’ of the East cannot be 
fully appreciated without identifying the political context within which the East 
becomes an object of that knowledge, the colonial construction of the tribes as iso- 
lated from other tribes and of their social processes as static have to be viewed 
within the broader context of the colonial state’s search for establishing an order and 
legitimacy for itself and in its attempts to locate its ‘strange’ within a familiar and 
hence comforting frame of reference. 

The conceptual framework developed by the British administrators-turned-local 
historians and ethnographers and by colonial anthropologists overlooked the opera- 
tion of the historical process that led to the formation, maturity and ultimate subver- 
sion of various socioeconomic and politico-judicial institutions in colonial northeast 
India. This was so because the colonial ethnographic perspective ‘anthropologized’ 
precolonial sociopolitical structures and institutions by rendering them as mere 
‘objects’ of analysis. It is evident that the colonial portrayal of tribes as ‘noble sav- 
ages’, ‘cultural isolates’ and ‘innocent of the operations of the historical processes’ 
on the one hand and the destruction and neglect of the study of the institutions det- 
rimental/in opposition to colonial rule on the other hand led to the construction of a 
certain myth that has bedevilled most of the early historical writings on the Indian 
northeastern region. It is from the perspective of the critical reading of the said 
double bind that marks colonial ethnographic accounts of northeast India that the 
present paper has been prepared. The paper consists of two parts. The first part deals 
with the beginning and development of ethnography in India, and in the second part 
of the paper, the case of northeast India is discussed in particular detail. 

It is important to mention in the context underlined above that some other scholars 
have also worked on this theme of ethnographic accounts of northeast India, and I have 
greatly benefitted from their writings’ (for details, see Das 1991; Dutta 1996; Goswami 


*A National Seminar on ‘The Archaeology of North East India’ was held from 26 to 28 October 
1988, in the Department of History, NEHU. The first seminar of its kind, it attempted to ‘take stock 
of existing knowledge to identify further areas of research and inquiry. It brought together geogra- 
phers, geologists, ecologists, linguists, historians, anthropologists and archaeologists to explore 
various facets of the problem. In the process an authoritative corpus of writing was made available 
in the collection of papers and abstracts, which with additions and editorial work was published 
3 years later’ (Singh and Sengupta 1991). 
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1993; Momin 2003; Nag 1996; Nath 1999, Sharma 1993, 1997; Syiemlieh 1998, 2003 
and Bora and Sharma 2000). Similarly, some of my own earlier writings on related 
themes have also helped me in writing this essay’ (Thakur 2003a, b, 2015, 2016). 


Beginning and Developmen of Ethnography in India 


The colonial state in India witnessed several major transformations in the post- 
1857* period or, roughly, in the second half of the nineteenth century. Prior to 1857, 
revenue was mainly generated and collected from land resources, and the authority 
of the East India Company in this regard was crucial. In the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, major economic transformations took place. These included invest- 
ment in imperial power — joint stock arrangement, the building of railways and 
roads, development in refining oil and coal mining and commercialization of garden 
and farm products such as tea, coffee, etc. Along with the tax collected from the 
land, trade in these commodities thus became the source of income of the Empire 
and consequently, the mercantile nature of the Empire consolidated substantially” 
(Pantham 1995:70—71). The British then checked their policy of absorption of new 
lands and sought to strengthen their policy of indirect rule (Thakur 2016). Quite 
naturally, similar changes were also witnessed in the areas with majority tribal pop- 
ulations. Stricter forest laws, for instance, were introduced in these areas that 
severely curtailed the various activities such as food gathering, hunting, etc. of the 
tribes (See Gadgil and Guha 1992 and Thakur 2009). In this changed political and 
economic condition of the tribes of northeast India, almost as a parallel corollary, a 
great change having an everlasting impact on academic studies also took place. In 
the words of Nicholas Dirks, this was the moment when ‘...after 1857, anthropol- 
ogy supplanted history as the principal colonial modality of knowledge and ruleć 
(Dirk 2001:43)’. Thus, in the second half of the nineteenth century, writing ethno- 
graphic accounts rather than historical study became the order of the day in India. 
Unlike in the first half of the nineteenth century when India’s ‘feudal’ past and 
its village communities were the concern of colonial studies of India, the questions 
of tribes and castes — their formation, function, beliefs, rituals, etc. — came to occupy 


Surprising enough, Arunachal Pradesh and some other regions have not been properly repre- 
sented. The aspects of ethnoarchaeology and industrial archaeology to mention a few are problem- 
atic sides to be found in Thakur (2004) that has attempted at filling this gap. 
>The Sect. 4.1 of the present paper draws heavily on my Aizawl paper (Thakur 2015). 

*1857 marks the year of the occurrence of the first major revolt against the rule of the English in 
India. The British Company officials, however, had managed to counter and ultimately arrest the 
revolt. 

°Pantham’s account is indeed crucial as it provides the theoretical framework through which the 
present paper has sought to establish a linkage between imperialist expansion and systems of 
knowledge formation established to consolidate colonial rule. 

°Dirks makes this statement in the context of change in colonial systems of knowledge 
generation. 
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their imagination, especially since 1870. The primary objective of the colonial offi- 
cials and historians studying tribe and caste in India was to understand their social 
standing and functioning. The Britishers now wanted to know about India’s socio- 
cultural make-up, not just its political economy. Consequently, the discipline of 
colonial ethnology became prominent and began to replace the subject of colonial 
history from its position of privilege. A general belief emerged that India could be 
ruled using anthropological knowledge which could be used to understand and con- 
trol its populations and to legitimize and consolidate colonial rule in India. 

Unsurprisingly, colonial ethnographical studies in India ultimately proved to be 
a garb to hide the evil machinations of the colonial mission. In such studies, the 
tribes were described as primitive, barbarous, criminal and naked. Crucial socio- 
logical features of the tribal societies of northeast India such as well-formed politi- 
cal and economic institutions to administer laws, conduct social and private 
ceremonies and impose punishments were neglected. Their largely localized and 
fixed migration patterns and settlements were highlighted to show them as cultural 
isolates with no economic, political or trade links with other societies.’ Such studies 
ignored the multiple ways in which the various tribal societies of northeast India 
depended on each other and maintained socioeconomic and political relations with 
each other (see Thakur 2007, 2006; Nag 2011 and Dutta 2013). 

It is quite natural then that such early ethnographers, with few exceptions, 
reduced their tribal ‘subjects’ to functions and saw them as static ‘specimens’ with- 
out any dynamic vitality (McGlynn 1994). Their studies are therefore often easily 
criticized for their lack of understanding of dynamic social systems. Contrary to the 
method that they adopted, Frank McGlynn, in a different context, has suggested that 
the key to acquiring appropriate ethnographic reporting that conveys the sense of 
structure versus chaos, norm versus ambiguity and order versus contradiction which 
constitutes culture is through the relationship with key informants modulated in a 
balance manner (ibid.:3 19-320). Though McGlynn does not mention the role of the 
kind of training that the ethnographer receives and the critical method that he/she 
adopts, these factors are also quite important in making an attempt towards a justifi- 
able ethnographic study of a tribe. Researchers often tend to inherit their own biases 
on account of the lack of a rigorous, objective training. The writings of Haimendorf 


7Without commenting on the accuracy (or the lack of it) of data and its analysis presented in these 
ethnographic accounts here, I must give the names of some of the major studies. These, among 
others, include Alexander Mackenzie’s History of the Relations of the Government with the Hill 
Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal (1884), T. C. Hudson’s The Meitheis (1908), 
J.H. Hutton’s The Angami Nagas (1921a) and The Sema Nagas (1921b) and L.W. Shakespeare’s 
History of the Assam Rifles (1929). 

It is important to make a related point here. The specific and significant changes brought by the 
colonial rule in northeast India warrant a special kind of periodization. It seems to me that the 
periodization of the hill societies of northeast India including Arunachal Pradesh should be on the 
terms of the pre-colonial, colonial and post-independence rather than the more conventional (and 
inappropriate in this context) ancient, medieval and modern. For details, see Thakur (2014). 


SI draw this rather obvious insight about the way in which ill-informed ethnographic studies can 
be academically reductive from Frank McGlynn (1994). 
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related to Arunachal Pradesh and Nagaland, for instance, are great examples of the 
same lack of balance and objectivity.’ 

As suggested earlier in this essay, the colonial government was concerned to find 
ways and means that could produce useful and uniform knowledge about the whole 
of India since the second half of the nineteenth century. W.W. Hunter, in 1869, was 
appointed Director General of Statistics to the Government of India in order to 
facilitate the fulfilment of this aim. Consequently, a series of gazetteers and statisti- 
cal accounts, on lines dictated by politico-economic concerns of the Empire, were 
prepared and published about India and Indians. CD Mackan’s General Manual of 
the Madras Presidency (1885), for instance, is a fine example of the manner in 
which ethnographical studies in India became standardized and methodical. 
Unsurprisingly, Mackan in General Manual of the Madras Presidency works with 
five broad separate subjects: (1) race or descent, (11) language, (111) caste, (iv) reli- 
gion or sect and (v) traditional habits and customs. 

Anthropologists and ethnographers, mainly from Great Britain, France and the 
USA, were visiting India and the colonized world of southeast Asia during the nine- 
teenth century, and they wrote according to their own training and approaches. 
Typically, British accounts saw the northeastern region of India as composed of 
several mutually disconnected hill-islands whose borders were actually the ones 
determined by imperial rule. The French anthropologists studied caste in colonial 
India. Such anthropologists started the journal Village India to have a ‘better’ under- 
standing of the working of colonial rural India. Christian missionaries also contrib- 
uted to this task of colonial knowledge formation by classification of tribes and 
castes in India. The work of Rev. M.A. Sherring, 1.e. Hindu Tribes and Castes 
(1872) in three volumes, for instance, is crucial in this regard as it seeks to establish 
a bridge between Orientalist and empirical forms of knowledge in colonial India. 
Sherring’s volumes seem like a prelude to the census reports that today we all are 
familiar with. They definitely helped shape the first all-India version (1871—1872) 
that dealt with the subject of the study of castes and tribes. 


Northeast India 


The histories in the nineteenth century in India were written mainly by the British 
administrators who were anxious to know about the land and the people of the coun- 
try under their control. They followed the maxim that if one wanted to govern a 
people, one must know about them. Though Assam caught their attention first as an 
area that needed intervention in terms of history writing, they understood that the 
land and the people of the neighbouring hills could not be neglected for long. 
Various exclusive reports and accounts were also prepared and published during the 
period, usually as some kind of an addendum to the task of historical reconstruction. 


? For a critical reading of Haimendorf’s writings, see Furer-Haimendorf 1939a, b and Thakur 2005. 
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The field of historiography was also joined by the Christian missionaries and some 
native Indian individuals who contributed in Bengali or Assamese. 

The beginning in the field of colonial studies of Assam was made by J.P. Wade 
who originally came to the region as a doctor along with Captain Welsh’s army in 
1792 and compiled A Geographical Sketch of Assam (1800/1927). Francis 
Hamilton-Buchanan wrote An Account of Assam (1820, reprint of 1963 in Guwahati) 
which carries important description of the pre-British Assamese society and econ- 
omy. Adam White’s Memoir of the Late David Scott (1832, reprint 1988), R. B. 
Pemberton’s Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India (1835), Montgomery 
Martin’s The History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern India, Vols. 
I-II, (1837) and John M’ Cosh’s Topography of Assam (1837, reprint 1986) are 
some very useful works on this region and were produced, as must be apparent, in 
relatively quick succession. In 1841, William Robinson wrote his famous work A 
Descriptive Account of Assam (reprint, 1975). In this book, he gives a detailed 
account of the physical and sociopolitical situation of the province of Assam and 
also gives useful information on the neighbouring hill tribes. It must be remembered 
that such attempts were made largely to understand the political economy of the 
land and the people of northeast India and to decide as to how far the British rule in 
these regions would be profitable to the colonial enterprise. 

The changes in the middle of the nineteenth century in the nature of the colonial 
rule in India also marked a change in the British writings on northeast India (see 
Thakur 2015). The recording of revenues, tribe-wise listing and other features of 
ethnography, which started in other parts of India, became significant in northeast 
India as well. Thereafter, a band of European writers, viz. John Butler (A Sketch of 
Assam (1847) and Travels and Adventures in the Province of Assam during a 
Residence of Fourteen Years (1855)), William Hunter (A Statistical Account of 
Assam, Vols. I-II (1879)), E.T. Dalton (Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (1872)) 
and L. W. Shakespeare (History of Upper Assam, Upper Burma and North Eastern 
Frontier (1914)) wrote on various aspects of this region. Various reports or accounts 
mostly based on personal knowledge and experience and compiled by officers like 
J.B. Neufville (1928), R. Wilcox (1832), S. F. Hannay (1848, 1851), J.T.E. Dalton 
(1845), C.A. Bruce (1839), T. Hugon (1837), A. J. Moffatt Mills (1853), G. Dunbar 
(1913-1917) and Francis Jenkins (1953 and subsequent publications; see Bhuyan, 
1949 for discussion on Jenkins writings and reference to works of other officers) 
were published in the Asiatic Researches, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and even as independent publications. The American Baptist Mission Society too 
showed keen interest in the study of the history and culture of the people. At their 
initiative, learned articles, written by the English-educated Assamese intelligentsia, 
were published in the Orunodoi, the first Assamese monthly paper. 

Another feature of the colonial historiography in northeast India in the nineteenth 
century is the publication of scores of books and accounts on the ‘frontier tribes’. 
The students of tribal history today recall with some (reserved) gratitude to the con- 
tributions made by the European officers towards advancement of historical studies 
in this regard. Their intimate knowledge of the tribal customs and institutions and 
their exploratory habits always placed them on a more advantageous position aimed 
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at the description of the then current lives and conditions of the tribes of northeast 
India. Among these works, mention must be made of the following: A. J. M. Mills’s 
(1853) Report on the Cosseah and Jayantiah Hills (quoted in Saikia, 2014); 
T.T. Cooper’s The Mishmi Hills (1873, Indian reprint, 1995); P.R.T. Gurdon’s The 
Khasis (1914); Macgregor’s Military Report on the Khamti-Singphoe Country 
(1887) and Selection of Papers Regarding the Hill Tribes Between Assam and Burma 
and on the Upper Brahmaputra (1873); Playfair’s The Garos (1909); J.F. Michel’s 
Report on the North East Frontier of India (1883); L.A. Waddel’s The Tribes of the 
Barhmaputra Valley (reprint, 1975); S. Endle’s The Kacharis (1911); and Alexander 
Mackenzie’s History of the Relations of the Government with Hill Tribes of the 
North East Frontier of Bengal (1884). In addition to these, J. Elliot (1789), 
P.R.T. Gurdon (1904), G.L. Grange (1839), A. Rowlatt (1945), Robinson (1851) and 
some others wrote interesting narratives in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. R.B. Pemberton’s Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India (1835); 
Capt. G. Beresford’s Notes on the North-East Frontier of Assam (1881); 
C.U. Aitchison’s A Collection of Treatise, Engagements and Sanads Relating to 
India and Neighbouring Countries (Compiled) Vol I (1892); and Damant’s (quoted 
in Chakravorty, 1964: 11) Papers Relating to the Frontier Tribes of North-East 
Frontier (1855) and Selection of Papers (1825—1846) Regarding the Hill Tracts 
Between Assam and Burma and on the Upper Brahmaputra (1873) are some other 
significant contributions towards the historiography of the period. 

With the publication of E.A. Gait’s A History of Assam (1905), historical research 
in northeast India entered into a new age. Truly speaking, Gait’s was the first full- 
length history of the prominent province in the region. The book is freely used by 
scholars till date as an authentic source material. While he was in Assam, Gait had 
shown keen interest in the study of the history of the region by first compiling The 
Assam Land Revenue Manual (1896) and then preparing a monumental report enti- 
tled Report on the Progress of Historical Research in Assam (1897) (see Thakur 
2007). In the years 1905-1907, B.C. Allen’s Assam District Gazetteers (in 10 vol- 
umes, published by Government of India) was brought out. Though largely not his- 
torical in nature and content, this series of ethnographical studies on some of the 
major tribes of the then Assam made pioneering researches into the lives and customs 
of the people. These studies were commissioned by the Government in the early part 
of this century and written by civil servants and missionaries. Despite some views 
today that these monographs do not quite portray the tribes under study, none of these 
ethnographic studies have had sequels with the depth that the original had. A further 
contribution of monographs was the folk stories in the Roman script with English 
translations that were appended to some of the volumes. Here, I mention some of 
these: J. H. Hutton’s The Angami Nagas (1921, reprint Delhi, 1967); idem The Sema 
Nagas (1926, reprint Delhi, 1969); J. P. Mills’s The Ao Nagas (1926, reprint Bombay 
1973); J. P. Mills’ The Lhota Nagas (London, 1922); J. P. Mills’s The Rengma Nagas 
(London, 1922a); W. C. Smith’s The Ao Naga Tribes of Assam (London, 1925); T. C. 
Hudson’s The Meitheis (1908); T.C. Hudson’s The Naga Tribes of Manipur (1911, 
reprint Delhi, 1974); P. R. T. Gurdon’s The Khasis (1907, second edition in 1914); 
A. Playfair’s The Garos (1909); S. Endle’s The Kacharis (1911, reprint Delhi, 1975); 
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R. Reid’s History of the Frontier Areas Bordering on Assam (1883—1941) (1942); 
L.W. Shakespeare’s History of Upper Assam, Upper Burma and the North-East 
Frontier (1914); and A. Hamilton’s In Abor Jungles (1912). 

The rule of law has often been considered one of the great gifts of the colonial 
government to the Indian subcontinent. As the cornerstone of British policy, 
W.W. Hunter envisioned as far back as 1881 (see Thakur 2007) of a more secure, 
more prosperous India, where roads, railways, bridges, canals, schools and hospi- 
tals had been built; famines tackled; thugi, dakaiti and predatory casteism sup- 
pressed; trade developed; and ‘barbaric’ social practices like widow-burning and 
infanticide abolished. However, the various fissures and frictions that existed among 
the tribal societies made it difficult for Hunter’s vision to be made a reality. The 
relationship between itinerant and sedentary communities, for instance, had always 
been not just problematic but bound together in a kind of mutual antagonism. 
Vagrancy, wanderlust, lack of stability and a general guiding purpose in life, rest- 
lessness and aimlessness — these were the accusations that plagued all itinerant 
communities. Nomadic communities were notoriously difficult to control and gov- 
ern, to administer or tax. They were also romanticized in that they were feared and 
shunned as ferocious criminals and yet eulogized for their supposedly healthy out- 
door lives and independent spirit. 

It does not surprise the modern-day reader to know that the failure of the colonial 
ethnographer and historian to comprehend and theorize the enormous diversity of 
the tribes of northeast India leads to stereotyping. In this regard, the opinion of L. A. 
Waddell regarding the tribes, especially the nomadic ones, is the representative 
opinion of the colonial writers. Waddell writes, ‘Driven into these wild glens by the 
advance of civilization up the plains and lower valleys, these people have become 
hemmed in among the mountains, where pressing on each other in their struggle for 
existence, they have developed into innumerable isolated tribes’ (quoted in Thakur 
2007:114-115). Clearly, he assumes that the tribes are away from the reaches of 
‘civilization’ and maintain absolutely no politico-economic contact whatsoever 
with their neighbouring tribes. K. A. A. Raja, one of the administrators of erstwhile 
NEFA and the first Lt. Governor of Arunachal Pradesh, has echoed a similar view. 
He writes, ‘Numerous communities in the earlier stages of material culture had 
moved away, over centuries, into these hills. They moved in batches and stages 
depending on pressure exerted. Each batch was self contained and lost contact with 
the present stock and the related groups in the course of migration. Every fresh 
arrival pushed those that followed it, from place to place, till they all reached their 
present habitats. These movements accelerated and intensified the diversification’ 
(ibid., 1975:5). Taking clues from the opinions of L. A. Waddell and K. A. A. Raja, 
even S. Dutta has expressed views on similar lines. He writes, “Thus, Arunachal 
Pradesh, an island itself; popularly known as terra-incognita, till independence, was 
full of islands of various tribes separated for so many factors. Over the decades after 
independence... the tribal people of Arunachal Pradesh have come into close con- 
tact with each other and the rest of the nation through various means of contact’ 
(Dutta 2002; quoted in Tahkur 2007:115) . 
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As the example of S. Dutta in the previous paragraph demonstrates, the impact 
of colonial historiography on the Indian historians was such that they also endorsed 
the approaches of imperial historians in their writings. The observation of R. M. 
Lahiri (1994/1954:1x) echoes a similar attitude towards India’s tribal history 
‘,..gradually the whole of the North-eastern Frontier containing a variety of races 
and sub — races not to be found elsewhere in India was brought within the pale of 
the enlightened British administration’ (emphasis added). The approach of Lahiri is 
also clearly expressed in the conclusion to one of his chapters. He writes, ‘...Such 
was the country [Assam] that came under the possession of the East India Company 
after the treaty of Yandabo and here, truly speaking, for the first time in their long 
annals of victory and conquest in the vast sub-continent of India, the British seemed 
to step in as saviours rather than as conquerors. But Assam was a liability rather 
than an asset- the British Government had taken over a country with a meagre 
income, a scanty population and a troublesome frontier beyond which dwelt a pred- 
atory neighbour’ (emphasis added)(ibid.:31). Thus, in the view of Lahiri too, the 
hill people have been troublesome and predatory to Assam’s natural resources and 
people. H. K. Barpujari (1970 and 1978), who worked extensively in his lifetime on 
the tribes of Assam and the rest of northeast India, also seems to have fallen prey to 
these rather ill-founded lines of historical enquiry. It is not the case of one or two 
individual historians but scholars in general that they mostly based their researches 
on the British records and strengthened the mythification of India’s northeast as 
necessarily backward and regressive. 

The reason for the attitude stated above has been highlighted by another scholar 
recently. Nicholas Dirks has directed our attention to the means through which a 
modern historian writes. He argues that Indian historians have depended a lot on 
colonial archives, and they have not been able to recover from thinking of India in 
terms of binaries such oriental despotism and romantic innocence. He writes, “The 
archives are the dominant source of history and the same 1s also realized by even the 
Subalterns; however, that was not established for national history writing... ... his- 
torical writing either concerned itself almost exclusively with the British in India or 
treated India according to the stereotype concerning village community and oriental 
despotism’ (pp. 81—82). 

Clearly, Dirks is asking for a careful exegesis of archives by the modern-day 
historians that does not really compromise on the agency of the subaltern, not a 
complete rejection of archival and library researches. In a similar vein, much like I 
have argued earlier in this essay, I am not asking for an all-together rejection of 
ethnographical studies of northeast India. Instead, I want the modern-day scholars 
to acknowledge the enormous data analysis that the ethnographers undertake but 
take the conclusions they reach with a pinch of salt. In fact, for an objective 
reconstruction of historical past of northeast India, a certain approach has to be 
developed where the historians use the information contained in the ethnographic 
accounts judiciously, and the ethnographers also become more considerate in their 
view of history as a discipline that works through its own ‘scientific principles’. As 
an illustration of the very productive interaction that the coming together of history 
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and ethnography allows for, I would like to conclude this piece by referring to three 
such occasions from the past: 


01. The Annales!” influenced localized studies of E. Le Roy Ladurie’s (1979) 
Carnival in Romans and Mona Ozouf’s (1988) Festivals of the French 
Revolution would not have been possible had the accounts been uninformed by 
principles of anthropology as well. 

02. Under the influence of Clifford Geertz (especially his work of 1973 and 1983), 
historians at Princeton University as well as the likes of Natalie Davis (1975) 
and Robert Darnton (1984) used anthropology in their researches to promote an 
effective study of social systems and also to devise ways to encounter new 
peoples and cultures. 

03. Eric Hobsbawm, the pre-eminent Marxist historian, edited with anthropologist 
Terence Ranger (1992) a collection of essays titled The Invention of Tradition. 
Examining various cultures from around the world in the book, Hobsbawm and 
Ranger argue that some traditions that argue for and point towards their own 
historicity are in fact invented. Clearly, such a radical suggestion would not be 
possible if Hobsbawm and Ranger did not have the resources of both history 
and anthropology available to them. 
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Chapter 5 A 
Schooling ‘Truant’ Tribes: British Colonial 3°" 
Compulsions and Educational Evolution 

in Chhotanagpur, 1870-1930 


Joseph Bara 


Abstract This chapter tries to examine sluggish and uneven growth of British colo- 
nial education in the tribal hinterland of Chhotanagpur in the then Bengal province 
despite the fact that the system was introduced as early as 1839 in the region and 
received attention from different quarters. First, the system received considerable 
impetus in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries from the colonial agenda 
of ‘civilizing’ the ‘barbarians’. For this task, the government usually relied upon the 
services of missionaries. The efforts of the missionaries, their humanitarian attitude 
towards the tribals notwithstanding, were ineluctably marred by the constraints of 
their mission field and prejudiced missionary paradigm. Owing to this, the mission- 
aries were unable to devise a pro-tribal educational policy, thus leading to the tribals 
receiving the faulty system on their own terms. While the tribals valorized certain 
aspects of the system; they were, unlike elsewhere, unable to further develop the 
system through indigenous initiative. The chapter takes a stock of all these issues. 


Keywords Colonial education policy - Filtration policy - Missionaries - Civilizing 
education/tribals - Humanitarian - Prejudices - Vernacular school - Campbell 
scheme - Tribal mind - Movement 


This article 1s concerned with the impact of colonial educational policy on 
remote local societies of India in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
It sets out the manner of its engagement with local forces and the type of educa- 
tional growth it fostered. The case is presented through the prism of two numeri- 
cally and culturally dominant agricultural tribes, namely, the Mundas and 
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Uraons, of the Chhotanagpur area along the south-western fringe of Bengal 
province.' Three considerations prompted the choice. First, the province with 
numerous schools and colleges was educationally most vibrant in colonial India. 
Ideally this should have led to a diffusion of ideas and policies into the outlying 
parts. Second is the choice of ‘tribe’, because the referent was perceived, in the 
colonial cultural discourse, as the opposite of the ‘advanced’ populations of the 
plains. This meant that the British, while working out policy for the area, were 
largely free from the constraint of contending with culturally articulate demands 
that they had to invariably deal with when working out the same for, say, the 
Bengal heartland.” And lastly, for the remarkable reason that while even the 
educational ‘Boeotia of India’, as adjacent Bihar was termed,’ experienced a 
semblance of benefit out of the experiments of leading Bengal educationists 
(such as Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and Bhudev Mukherjee), the tribal area of 
Chhotanagpur was hardly touched by any notable provincial scheme until the 
late nineteenth century.* 

The government schemes were first manifest in the region mainly after 1870 
when, following a heated debate on educational cess, the government of Bengal 
took a major initiative in popular education. The following year the ‘Campbell 
scheme’, named after the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal (1871-74), was the first 
provincial popular education scheme to reach Chhotanagpur.® Taking this as the 
point of departure, the article charts educational developments in Chhotanagpur for 
a period of almost 60 years following the “Campbell scheme’. It closes the discus- 
sion in 1930, significant for it being the year of the Indian Statutory Commission’s 
review of the performance of the colonial state in connection with India’s prepared- 
ness for democracy. 

The government pursued educational expansion under the then in vogue theory 
of ‘filtration’ (enunciated in 1835) which envisioned the downward percolation of 
education from the upper classes to the masses.’ Under this policy, the Governor 
General of India hastened to clarify in 1840 that it ‘was not to be implied ... that 
...elementary education for the mass of the people is a thing to be neglected or 


'The two tribes occupied the central part of Chhotanagpur, that is, the former district of Ranchi 
(known as Lohardaga till 1899) or the present districts of Ranchi, Lohardaga, Gumla and Simdega. 
*Zastoupil and Moir 1999: 8. 

3 Address by Lieutenant Governor J.P. Grant, 2 April 1862 (University of Calcutta, 1914:66). 
*William Adam (1838) who surveyed the state of indigenous popular education in Bengal and 
Bihar regions for the government (1835-38), which we shortly refer below, left out Chhotanagpur. 
Adam (1838). 

>In the late 1860s, the colonial state wanted to levy an educational cess in Bengal proper, espe- 
cially for mass education, which was resisted by the landlord class. See Correspondence Relative 
to the Expediency of Raising an Educational Cess in Bengal. Shimla, 1870. 

é Buckland 1976: 526. 

7 ‘Minutes of T.B. Macaulay’, dated 2 February 1835 and ‘Resolution’ by William Bentick, dated 
7 March 1835; in Sharp (1965: 107-17, 130-31). 
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postponed for an indefinite period’.® The ‘filtration’ theory, however, had little 
real-time impact with education for most part remaining trapped in the upper 
strata of society. The lack of a policy for popular education apart, the ‘filtration’ 
theory’s shortcomings in practice became a live public agenda, continually dis- 
cussed and debated in official and non-official circles of almost all parts of colo- 
nial India but more so in Bengal. Such public engagements, perhaps, despite the 
‘filtration’ policy’s official enunciation, led the authorities in Bengal to institute a 
survey with a view to exploring ways of educating the masses. The survey, con- 
ducted by William Adam, a Calcutta-based former missionary and philanthropist, 
resulted in a detailed report on the state of the indigenous system. The report did 
not, in any sense, provide grounds for action but supplied more than enough data 
for discussion, which by the way continued till well after the government’s official 
commitment to mass education under the Court of Directors’s Despatch of 
Education, 1854.° 

Though public discourse on the matter carried on unabated at the headquarter 
town of Calcutta, the decibel of the debate alone was not enough to inspire perme- 
ation of policies into distant areas. Especially left outs were the large outlying tribal 
tracts on the frontier of the province in the north-east and south-west. The educa- 
tional beginnings in these parts were obscure local projects, initiated by local offi- 
cials in direct consultation with the Calcutta authorities. Even though the projects 
were integrated into the provincial policies, certain local features persisted. This 
sets a distinct pattern of educational growth in the tribal areas. 

Existing writings on the state of popular education in Bengal rarely transcend the 
range of the plains districts.!° The assumption, so far as the tribes are concerned, 
seems to be that the model of the plains was uncritically extended to the tribal areas 
and a similar development followed. Even when ‘certain peculiarities’ of the tribal 
situation are manifest, scholars continue to treat the inception and development of 
education in tribal areas as simply the spilling over of policies from the plains."! 
Certain studies however hint that schemes of tribal education originated locally, 
based upon British perception of the tribes. And this perception, the colonial idea of 
‘tribe’, was a factor in the educational growth of the tribal regions.'* This article 
argues that the cultural condition of the tribes not only forced the British to devise 
and follow special policies but also shaped an idiosyncratic local pattern of growth 
and response to colonial action. 


8 Report of the General Committee of the Presidency of Fort William for the Year 1830—40, Calcutta, 
1841; appendix 1, p. 123. 


’ Despatch from the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the Governor General of India 
in Council no. 49 dated 19 July 1854; in Richey (1965: 376); also see Bose (1978: 161-79). 


'0Of a number of studies of this type, see in particular Bose (1978), Mandal (1975: 81—98), Palit 
(1975-76: 163-72) and Mukhopadhyay (1984). 


1! Jha 1979: 132. 
12 Barooah 1970: 177-78; and Barpujari 1995: 617-37. 
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Educational Initiation of the Tribals 


Developments in popular education made in the Bengal mainland were unable to 
tide over into Chhotanagpur, primarily due to their being sapped midway by middle- 
class interests. Against this, the first Anglo-vernacular school was established at 
Kishenpur'* in Chhotanagpur in 1839. The school was the personal initiative of 
T. Wilkinson, the first Political Agent to the Governor General of the ‘South-West 
Frontier Agency’—the new name then given to Chhotanagpur (1834). The region 
was hitherto governed from outlying camp offices. With the administration of the 
district brought under their purview, the officials were far too stretched to pay any 
attention to the school, whereas catching up with the Bengal rate of educational 
growth demanded focussed effort. 

The local cultural situation too was not hospitable to the school. The tribals were 
a non-literate society with an oral tradition, living a simple and contented life by 
choice. For shaping the youth as useful members of society, they had indigenous 
institutions, giti-ora and dhumkuria in case of the Mundas and Uraons, respectively. 
The training was informal and practical. Also, the tribals had since medieval times 
become highly suspicious of institutions accompanying migrant social groups. This 
was because almost all the immigrants of the past had used the institutions they 
brought along to deprive the tribals of their traditional land rights and related privi- 
leges called bhuinhari. If, for these reasons, the tribals were indifferent to the 
Kishenpur School, the non-tribal migrant groups were, for other reasons, no less cold 
to it. The migrants were ambitious people, their chief motivation being the making of 
money by feudal methods of exploitation—a situation aggravated by the annexation 
of the region to the British Empire in 1765. The small number of migrant government 
officials posted in the area preferred to educate their children at their native places. 

The Kishenpur British School was sustained by the ‘white man’s burden’. The 
tribes described as dregs of Indian society, almost animalistic in their mental and 
emotional make-up, were construed as being in greater need of the ‘civilizational’ 
cure purveyed by Western education.'° Caught between the shortage of colonial 


13 The lustre of Persian as administrative and literary language benefiting the upper classes was 
replaced by English. The better-off peasantry usurped the colonial local schemes as a ladder for 
higher English education. 


'4Kishenpur is the present-day Ranchi, Jharkhand’s political capital and the tribals’ cultural 
capital. 

15 Jha (1979). The new name was the result of administrative organization following the Kol Revolt 
(1831-1832). 


'©This gripped the nineteenth-century Western mind widely. For instance, William Adam took an 
out-of-way opportunity to advocate ‘moral conquest’ of the tribals of Chhotanagpur by education 
in his final survey report of 1838. By citing the case of Tartars’ civilization, the Macaulay’s Minutes 
of 1835 propounded a theoretical proposition in this respect. See Adam (1838: 221-22), Kumar 
(1970: 465); Letter dated 11 June 1859 from E.T. Dalton, Deputy Commissioner, Chotanagpur to 
W. Gordon Young, director, Public Instruction, Bengal, appended to General Report on Public 
Instruction in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 1869-70, p. 48. (Hereafter GRPI, Lower Provinces, 
Bengal and respective year) 
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officials required to run the school well and the urgency of it, the authorities looked 
for a way and discovered the Christian missionaries. The missionary denominations 
that answered the colonialists’ call were the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran (GEL) 
Mission from Germany, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) from 
Britain and the Jesuits from Belgium. They all promised the government to be good 
educators of the tribals and indeed proved to be so. They did not merely educate but 
did so in the much in vogue social service mode.'? Humanitarian approach won the 
missionaries a large following among the tribals, and Christian allegiance became a 
precursor to their joining the schools.'* The government made use of the new provi- 
sion of grant-in-aid enshrined in the policy of 1854 as a special case to sponsor the 
missionaries. At this period, both the use of grants-in-aid system for popular educa- 
tion and the involvement of Christian missionaries in Western education became 
contentious issues in neighbouring regions.'? The government, however, in its 
Despatch of 1854 acknowledged the suitability of Christian missionaries conduct- 
ing ‘civilizing’ education among the “uncivilized races’, that is, the tribes of India.” 

In Chhotanagpur, the missionaries’ performance was up to the expectation of the 
government. E.T. Dalton, the local Commissioner, stated in 1871 that ‘In truth of the 
matter of education, I do not now see any method of teaching the Munda and Uraon 
stock, who form more than half of the entire population of the Loharduggah district 
except through the agency of the Missionaries’.*! The government’s forthrightness 
was based on certain pragmatic and ideological considerations. First of all, finding 
an alternative non-governmental agency was impossible. The local non-tribals, 
including those involved in teaching at government schools, were contrary to the 
missionaries’ humanitarian attitude, highly prejudiced against the tribals, looking 
down upon them as ‘mlechchh’ .” The question of an internal initiative did not arise, 
as British education for the tribals at this stage was ‘as unsuitable to their condition 
as raiment of purple and fine linen’. 

The important thing to note here is that the missionaries and colonial state con- 
curred on the need for drastic reform through the means of Western education. Even 
in the case of the most backward and obstinate segments, such as the tribes, there 
was agreement on the viability of the project.” In their diagnosis, both identified 
darkness and ignorance of the Indian people as the key problem. And the cure, it 


17 Ricketts 1855: 37. 
18 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1873—74: 22. 


19 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1855—56, Appendix A: Report of the Inspector of Schools: 9; 
Educational Despatch of 1859, in Richey (1965: 450). 


°Richey 1965: 378. 


*1T etter dated 31 July 1871 from Dalton to Rivers Thompson, Special Secretary, Government of 
Bengal in Roychaudhury (1959: 218). From 1863, Dalton obtained a special sanction of Rs.600 to 
help the Christian missionaries at his discretion. 


2 see Sherring 1884. 

3 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1875—76: 37. 

Letter dated 31 July 1871 from Dalton to Thompson, in Roychaudhury (1959: 218). 
25 Stokes 1982: 55. 
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was believed, was the removal of this darkness through a systematic dissemination 
of enlightened Western ideas. The German missionaries thus asserted in the tone of 
the colonialists the ‘need of schools [so] that the rising generation [of tribals] may 
be saved from sinking into utter bestiality’ .*° The tenor of both was that of ethnocen- 
tric reformers unsympathetic to tribal culture and language. 

Ostensibly both parties were in agreement, but there were differences too, and 
they were reflected in their approach to change. The colonial state would depend on 
a set of well-defined laws, whereas the missionaries would repose faith on certain 
moral tenets drawn from the Gospel. In the domain of education, this implied, in 
case of the colonial state, priority of Western liberal literary and scientific educa- 
tion, which was applied in the Kishenpur School in a modest way.” The missionar- 
ies’ urgency would be the profusion of Christian teaching and moral training, more 
so when there was special need of consolidating a mass of new converts and of 
raising local mission workers. Owing to this dual purpose imposed upon the 
Chhotanagpur missionaries, there was a need to open some centrally located board- 
ing schools, normally of the middle level and a theological institute, besides a chain 
of village elementary schools. Boarding facility was considered quite desirable for 
intimate training of prospective staff. Despite differences, the colonial state and the 
missionaries needed each other in the given situation. Both thus constantly negoti- 
ated space for their respective agendas; given such a scenario, intermittent skir- 
mishes were inevitable.”* 

The presence of an Anglican mission, the SPG, which quickly established itself 
by adopting a rebel group of GEL missionaries and their followers, seemingly 
soothed ruffled feathers in both camps. By 1870, the number of primary and mid- 
level schools in the area—the utterly slow growth of the Kishenpur government 
school notwithstanding—proliferated into 28, with all save 3 run by missionaries. 
The tribals, reluctant respondents earlier, now formed the predominant majority of 
the 1178 students on the rolls.” The popularity of the missionaries compelled the 
colonial authorities to concede to the predominance of Christian curricula in the 
missionary-run schools, although they did not normally approve of the practice. 
Neither did they approve of the payment of subsidy for students’ boarding provi- 
sion. Yet, Dalton impressed upon the higher authorities that the boarding schooling 
was actually the most expedient means of ‘civilising the tribals of Chhotanagpur’ .*° 


% Report of the Chota Nagpore Mission for the year 1863: 10. 


"Letter dated June 1859 from E.T. Dalton to W. Young, Director, Public Instruction, Bengal, 
appended to GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1869-70: 48. 


28 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1864—65: 244. 
°Letter dated 31 July 1871 from Dalton to Thompson, Roychaudhury (1959). 
°°?Roychaudhury 1959: 218. 
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Hope and Despair of the Campbell Scheme 


Even though the government-missionary joint venture was apparently making some 
headway, the authorities were impatient to see greater results. Dalton commenting 
upon the educational Inspector’s report of 1872-73 wrote: 


We cannot read these details without being made sensibly alive to the fact that though we 
have been rather congratulating ourselves on the steady advance we have made within the 
last dozen years, we are still in a terribly backward state, and have an appalling amount of 
work to do to obtain a more respectable place in the field.*! 


In the wake of such anxiety, the authorities seized upon the Campbell scheme as 
an opportunity for making further strides in education. Despite open appreciation 
for the missionaries’ role, the state chose to act alone in this case. The officials were 
aware of a growing suspicion among some tribals that missionary schools were 
actually a trap for conversion and the cultural weaning away of youth from the com- 
munity. The government schools, the officials proposed, would be real public 
schools such as the ones in the adjoining tribal district of Singhbhum, attracting 
both Christian and non-Christian tribals.°? 

The Campbell scheme basically aimed at the reactivation and reconditioning of 
the dispersed pathsalas (centres of indigenous popular education, a project origi- 
nally initiated by Lieutenant Governor J.P. Grant in 1860 and abruptly abandoned 
for lack of funds) as government village schools.” In regions where no pathsalas 
existed, the authorities directed that ‘the bulk of our money and the strength of our 
energies should be mainly devoted to establishing new schools’ .** Chhotanagpur 
was one of those exceptional regions where the effort was ‘almost entirely con- 
fined to carrying out this view’. The pathsalas there had been of the most primi- 
tive kind, being ‘parallel with the worst pathsalas of Hazaribagh’ ,*° the improvement 
of which was not viable. This meant creation of fresh ‘vernacular’ schools at high 
cost. 

What distinguished the Campbell scheme was the direct role of the state. To 
oversee the scheme, a special Deputy Inspector was provided for; pending appoint- 
ment the local officials were asked to execute and supervise the programme.*’ One 
in ad hoc charge was Special Commissioner R.D. Haldar, who took keen interest 


3! GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1872—73: 546. 
32 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1872—73 & 1873-74: 22. 


3The details of the Grant project are available in GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1862-63, 
Appendix A. 


4 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1872-73: 515. 
35 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1872-73: 515. 
36 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1874-75: 64. 
37 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1874-75: 64. 
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despite his hectic primary duty of bhuinhari survey.** The special drive of the gov- 
ernment yielded instant results. Barely 6 months after the scheme’s inauguration, 
the Department of Public Instructions reported exultantly: 


The great fact of the year [1872-73] is the establishment ... of 152 schools with 3,222 pupils 
on the 31st March 1873. The number of pupils in schools of all kinds is reported as 5,133. 
Last year the number reported was 1,059, but the statistics of the last year did not include 
several unaided pathsalas. Giving every allowance for this fact, there is still undoubtedly a 
vast and most satisfactory increase.’ 


The project spread to other parts of the district. In 1873, Haldar was ‘delighted’ 
to see ‘Uraon lads reading and writing with as much alacrity as the Hindu boys’ in 
a 2-month-old school in the village of Khatanga.*° In the Munda area, his pet school 
was the village Karra School, about which he wrote in 1874 that all students except 
one were Mundas and that on the day of his visit, 37 out of the total of 42 on the roll 
attended the classes.*! 

Seemingly a great success, the scheme contained the seeds of its own undoing. 
The creation of fresh schools taxed the government heavily. Owing to the require- 
ment of an uninterrupted flow of funds, the schemes’ continuity was clouded in 
uncertainty. An official observed: 


The Lieutenant Governor has, out of exceptional savings, made a small provision for pri- 
mary schools during the present year. But no such savings can be expected in coming years, 
and there has been no successful step made to meet permanently the difficulty that Bengal 
has no funds for establishing, aiding and maintaining primary schools for the 65 millions of 
its subjects." 


Not surprisingly, within 5 years, further progress was arrested. In 1875, the num- 
ber of government and aided primary schools in Lohardaga and the number of 
pupils in them were 214 and 5464, respectively; in 1876, the number of schools 
remained the same, and the number of pupils rose marginally by 145 only.” 
Foreseeing the financial crisis, the Deputy Commissioner of the district ‘wisely’ 
directed the Deputy Inspector to concentrate on the improvement of existing 
schools.“ 

Elsewhere in the province, the government could salvage the scheme either by 
raising the fee or by reducing cost by concentrating upon only select centres of 
indigenous instruction. In respect of the Mundas and Uraons, not only was there an 
absence of such centres, but even the proposition of imposing a fee was problem- 


38 Haldar was appointed Special Commissioner by the Government of Bengal according to the Act 
of 1869 to survey the bhuinhari claims of the Mundas and Uraons. He carried out the survey dili- 
gently for 10 years and submitted his report to the government in 1880. Before his Chhotanagpur 
posting, he was involved in school inspection. See Haldar (1921: Chapter VII). 


3 Haldar 1921: 510. 

“R.D. Haldar. Personal Diary dated 3 March 1873. 
“R.D. Haldar. Personal Diary dated 29 March 1874. 
42 Buckland, 1976: 533. 

483 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1875—76: 35. 

“4 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1875—76: 36. 
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atic. Except a few cases of voluntary payment at the behest of the missionaries, the 
tribals were generally unwilling or rather too poor to pay for education. Under the 
Campbell scheme, they were all the more reluctant since they had been assured of 
free education.* The other practice of part payment of salary to the gurus in the 
form of gifts, prevalent in neighbouring areas, too was unappealing as the idea was 
wholly alien to tribal culture.*° 

The scheme also suffered from the problem of supervision owing to Campbell’s 
sweeping changes in the administrative setup. The education officials, including the 
Deputy Inspector, were made responsible to the district authority and the district 
education committee, thus shrouding responsibility in red tape. Apparently, many 
government functionaries worked in tandem, but as far as real-time application 
went, the programme was no one’s responsibility.“ This was especially true in the 
case of Chhotanagpur.*® By the time of the Education Commission (1882), all that 
was left of the Campbell scheme was a set of languishing village schools. 


Resurgent Christian Missionary Interests 


The contemporary view of government on popular education was that it ‘needs and 
ought to receive, much artificial stimulus and encouragement’. According to the 
education inspector of Lohardaga (1873), this was especially so in respect of tribal 
societies such as the Mundas and Uraons, ‘the class least influenced by education’.°° 
The ‘unusual difficulty’ in the tribal context was perceived to be poverty, inacces- 
sibility and the absence of an indigenous system.°! This reaffirmed the need both of 
a special effort to reach out and of the compulsion of government to rely upon non- 
governmental agencies. The Education Commission felt the need of non-govern- 
mental involvement ‘so great’ that ‘any agency’ under the policy of religious 
neutrality could be hired for the job with ‘absolute freedom in all circumstances’.°? 
With no other choice save the missionaries, the government was thus compelled to 
resort to their services once again. Meanwhile, the credibility of the missionaries 
had grown. Though they suffered something of a setback, especially the GEL 
Mission on account of the Sardari Larai (1858—1895)—a constitutional movement 
of the first-generation-educated tribals for their agrarian rights°°>—they nevertheless 


45 GRPI 1875-76: 36. 

46 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1875—76: 36. 
*7 see Mandal 1975. 

48 GRPI 1872-73: 510, 546. 

Buckland 1976: 470. 

50 GRPI 1872-73: 511. 

5I GRPI 1883—84:146. 

° Hunter 1883: 511. 


5 Sardar means leader and larai means agitation. See the details of the movement in MacDougall 
(1985). 
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conducted the schools efficiently and took care to train teachers, which needless to 
say was a ‘a great want’ in the Campbell schooling scheme.” 

The missionary movement itself was in a flux. The SPG vacillated between the 
ideas of immediate and en bloc conversion, called ‘mass movement’ in missiology,~» 
and ideal conversion following sustained instruction and discernible spiritual change 
in the individual. The presence of the former GEL missionaries, who had pioneered 
‘mass movement’, would tempt them to go in for this, whereas the Protestant ethics 
of conversion would restrain them. Ultimately, they largely practised the latter, 
doing ‘very little aggressive work’ and winning few fresh converts. The GEL 
Mission, on the other hand, attempted to carry forward their earlier advances mak- 
ing use of their tried method, that is, legal help to the tribals in agrarian cases, with 
the tribals reciprocating by converting in groups. But their effort was dampened by 
the Sardari Larai,” which painted GEL missionaries as a spent force for failing to 
fulfil the escalated aspirations of the tribals. 

The situation created a space for fresh missionary leaders which the Jesuits who 
hardly made any progress in the first 15 years astutely exploited under the leader- 
ship of the young and energetic Constant Lievens since 1885.°* Lievens adroitly 
revived the GEL method of conversion in the changed situation. From a few hun- 
dred in 1885, the Jesuits gathered within 5 years over 55,000 tribal converts and 
some 30,000 catechumens, leaving behind the GEL Mission (1890).°? They won not 
only fresh converts but were also able to convince groups of adamant Sardars and 
adherents of the GEL and SPG to come under their fold.® By the turn of the nine- 
teenth century, the Jesuits became the undisputed missionary leaders of 
Chhotanagpur, with their ‘widespread influence’ covering even the government.*! 

The GEL Mission provided the Jesuits not only a template for conversion but 
also one for education, that is, “central schools’ (often one each for boys and girls) 
of middle vernacular level, a seminary for theological training and teachers’ train- 
ing, all at Ranchi—and a string of village schools in the inner mission field. The 
SPG, who abstained from mass conversion, assigned education a classical evangeli- 


5 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1874-75: 111. 

>This was a widespread phenomenon among the lower orders of the Indian society—the out- 
castes, backward castes and the tribes—from about the mid-nineteenth century. See, for details, 
Pickett (1933). 

°° Report of the Chotanagpur Mission of the SPG for the year 1885, 4 and for the year 1895, 9. 

5 For an interface of the movement and Christian missions, see Bara (2007). 

"8 Fr, Constant Lievens (1856-1893) came to India from Belgium in 1880. In Chhotanagpur, he 
began conversion work from Jamgain among the Mundas by helping them to fight their agrarian 
claims in the court. In 1888, after appointment as ‘moderator’ of the mission field of the district of 
Lohardaga, he moved to the Uraon region of Barway, where he achieved greater success of conver- 
sion. His conversion movement incited strong reaction of the landlords and the police, the exploit- 
ers of the tribals. He wrecked his health in missionary work and died young at the age of 37. See 
detail about his life and works in Clarysse (1985). 

>»? The Indo-European Correspondence, 26 March 1890, 293. 
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6l see Nottrott 1903. 
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cal role propounded and best practised by Calcutta-based Scottish missionary, 
Alexander Duff in the early nineteenth century.” In the specific situation of 
Chhotanagpur, the SPG evangelical education addressed the tribal situation at dif- 
ferent stages, from village school to higher levels. The GEL-Jesuit model, on the 
other hand, treated education as purveyor to post-conversion spiritual and man- 
power needs of a nascent Christian community. Popular education of the elementary 
kind was its priority, middle school and religious training a necessity and higher 
education a luxury. 

Within 2 years of their existence, the SPG started two middle vernacular schools, 
both for boys and girls, one with boarding facility and the other for day scholars. 
This, besides 22 village schools (12 aided, 10 unaided), catered to the needs of a 
total of 557 students.“ They soon added an evening school, appointed a supervising 
master of village schools to monitor quality and began training teachers.© Their 
‘central’ school, St Paul’s Ranchi, converted into an English school, became a 
model institution, much to the envy of other missions. Since boarding schools were 
considered the best ‘centres’ of Christian influence, they even converted five 
schools into ‘small boarding schools’ in the outlying mission field.°’ Furthermore, 
the SPG in recognition of the importance of the press in evangelical pursuit intro- 
duced a lithographic press that published a Hindi monthly, Dut Patrika. 

In contrast, the GEL-Jesuit model stressed upon the consolidation of the huge 
half-baked mass of converts. From 1870 onwards, the GEL Mission’s pointed effort 
was blurred for some time on account of the Sardari Larai and the Jesuit invasion on 
their hold. The basic features of their model were, however, well brought out by the 
Jesuit effort in the late nineteenth century. The Jesuits began with randomly opened 
village schools as also a ‘central’ school and novitiate at Ranchi.® But for years the 
said schools remained ‘very elementary’, in the manner of ‘catechism schools’. 
Grosjean, a missionary closely associated with the establishment of the early 
schools, corroborated this fact,? and as regards the ‘central’ St John’s School, 
A. Grignard, the director of the mission, admitted in 1899: 


Till last year our Ranchi school did not differ much from any other mission school. It took 
boys from the surrounding towns and villages and taught them in the same way as the vil- 


€ Under this, education, especially higher education, as preparatory to conversion was supposed to 
ferment the recipient’s mind for spiritual change. See Dutt (1870: 330-44). 


°3 Higher education for the tribals in the context of the nineteenth-century colonial Chhotanagpur 
meant high school level. 


4 Letter dated 31 July 1871 from Dalton to Thompson, (Roychaudhury 1959: 215). 
6 GRPI, Lower Provinces, Bengal, 1872—73: 520. 

Whitley 1901: 18. 

®” Report of the Chotanagpur Mission of the SPG for the year 1894. 

68 The Indo-European Correspondence, 26 March 1890, 293. 


© See Vermeire (n.d.: 56). Fr. Sylvanus Grosjean was Superior of the Belgian Jesuit Mission of 
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lage schools did. They learnt to read and write Hindi, both in Nagri and in Roman script. 
They were taught some arithmetic, and that was all.’° 


Even when students were admitted from far and wide the mission field, the aim 
remained ‘to train good teachers and catechists’.’’ The Jesuits also began some vil- 
lage boarding schools but, unlike the SPG, more with the objective of preparing 
cadres of grass-roots mission workers locally than for evangelical influence. 
In short, the Jesuit educational move was determined by the poor quality of converts 
and their distribution in a sprawling geographical area.” 

The Jesuit converts were the product of a mission in terrific haste. Lievens con- 
fided to his colleagues: ‘I fear the people will fall away from us unless I baptize a 
great many of them. By doing so I take possession of the country’.’* As Grosjean 
remarked, the converts were ‘more babies than adults’, and therefore he prescribes 
the following educational responsibility for the local missionary : 


The system of the missionary teaching in the villages would only be practicable for eight 
villages. There remains therefore according to me but one practicable system, i.e., to get the 
greatest number of boys and girls in the schools, also to get the young married people and 
by instructing these properly to them to teach others in their own tollas [sub-villages]. 
Otherwise a very large number will die without having known anything of Christian reli- 
gion or Christian life.” 


The said conditions made the Protestants mock Jesuits that they “help the people 


very much; but they don’t teach the children anything’ .’° 


Mundane Calls and Missionary Dilemmas 


The phenomenon of missionary ‘mass movement’ was responsible for the neglect 
of higher education. The GEL missionaries who pursued large-scale conversion in 
Biru and Barway parts of Chhotanagpur in the wake of Jesuit advances never initi- 
ated higher education beyond the school level. However, under conditions created 
by the Sardari Larai in 1889, there was talk of opening a college.” The case of the 
Jesuits’ was even more telling. Although established as a brand name in higher edu- 
cation elsewhere, admirably conducting St Xavier’s College, Calcutta (since 


7Moens 1987:4. 
7” Moens 1987:4. 


Tn the late nineteenth century, it covered the far-flung parts of tribal Chhotanagpur; from early 
twentieth century, it extended to the neighbouring tribal parts of the present states of Odisha and 
Chhattisgarh. 


Vermeire (n.d.: Appendix B). 
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1862),’* where ironically the missionary recruits of Chhotanagpur were trained,” 
they were the last to act on the matter. 

This wilful neglect had its consequences. Immediately after the Sardari Larai, 
there was equally aggressive anti-British messianic Birsa movement (1895—1900).*° 
Upon suppression of the movement, the government in 1902 undertook a ‘thorough’ 
survey and settlement of agrarian matters of the district. The said settlement was 
premised on the bhuinhari survey conducted earlier. On the basis of preliminary 
findings, the government officially recognized the special land rights of tribals 
under the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act, 1908.8! This was followed by several adminis- 
trative measures: the establishment of a district board at Ranchi and subdivisions at 
Gumla (1902), Khunti (1905) and Simdega (1915). These steps opened up new 
avenues for government employment at the doorstep of the tribals. The same oppor- 
tunities came to be vied for by outsiders too, especially from Bihar and Bengal.” 
The government however, for the first time, looked for educated local tribals for 
appointment, and a few were even employed.* This indicated to the tribals how 
education and employment could lead to a better quality of life.* 

The missionaries could not ignore this change in the tribal mindset. The SPG, 
free from the primary liability of consolidating the neo-converts, was the first to 
gauge this. A note, specially subjoined to the SPG report of 1889, stated: 


We must endeavour to give our youths a sound Christian education in the widest sense of 
the term. This will enable them to fight their own way in the world instead of being hangers- 
on of the Mission to the end of the chapter; and will also present Christianity as civilizing, 
elevating, and ennobling agency, instead of its being represented merely as a proselytizing 
one, as is often done in a backward district like Chotanagpore.* 


For the idea to reify, the missionaries realized that the system of limiting school- 
ing to the middle level had to go. Without upgrading their schools, the missionaries 
could well guide their able and ambitious students to join the government Zila 


18 The college was the pioneering institution of science education at Calcutta under the leadership 
of Fr. Eugene Lafont (1865-1908); see Biswas (2001). 

™The missionaries coming to Chhotanagpur were part of the ‘Bengal mission’ of the Belgian 
Jesuits. 


8° Birsa movement, led by a half-literate Munda young man, Birsa, was the last of the violent agrar- 
ian uprisings of the tribals under British colonialism. Birsa declared himself a superhuman to 
mobilize the masses. Details of the movement are available in Singh (1983). 

81 The act, seen as the Magna Charta of the special agrarian rights of the tribals, continues, with 
amendments, even now. 

The growth of higher education in Bihar since 1862, when Patna College was started, raised in 
due course a sizeable group of educated Biharis. They laid claims over the local vacancies and 
resisted the entrenched Bengali population. 

83 Report of the Chotanagpur Mission of the SPG for the year 1894; Hoffmann 1909: 12. 
Whitley 1901: 20. 


85 “Report of Babu P.K. Nundy, Assistant Master’, Report of the Chotanagpur Mission of the SPG 
for the year 1889, 13-14. 
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School at Ranchi, a high school since 1875. In fact, the SPG claimed that their St 
Paul’s Ranchi supplied the Zila School its ‘best boys’.*° 

But the government school environment would, it was feared, vitiate the stu- 
dents’ Christian make-up. “The only way to obviate this’, the missionaries felt, was 
to raise their Ranchi ‘central’ school to the high school standard, *’ but the shortage 
of missionary hands stood in the way. Soon enough the SPG found a way, that is, 
collaboration with the Dublin University Mission (DUM), which resulted in the 
establishment of an English school (1895) and St Columba’s College (1899) at 
Hazaribagh.** The choice of Hazaribagh perhaps served the dual purpose of allow- 
ing the mission to exercise evangelical influence on the non-tribal population along 
with providing tribal boys an avenue for higher education not far from home.*? 
Moreover, as a result of intense rivalry among the three missions at Ranchi, even 
before the SPG could act, the GEL Mission upgraded its middle school as Gossner 
High School (1896).?° Similar Jesuit and SPG action followed in respect of St John’s 
(1905) and St Paul’s (1908), respectively. Therefore, it could be said that at the turn 
of the nineteenth century, missionary and mundane compulsions resulted in educa- 
tional developments in Chhotanagpur. These educational inroads, if one were to call 
them so, originated in the villages, connected them to the moffusils and Ranchi and 
provided a rudimentary route to ambitious tribals placed in the remotest recesses.”! 


86 Report of the Chotanagpur Mission of the SPG for the year 1894. 
87 Report of the Chotanagpur Mission of the SPG for the year 1894. 


8 The DUM even joined hands at Ranchi. But the collaboration did not progress as DUM also was 
afflicted by the deficit of missionaries, Report of the Chotanagpur Mission of the SPG for the year 
1908. 


®° Though this policy is not clearly stated, individual missionaries, for instance, E.H. Whitley and 
Eyre Chatterton, were engaged in dialogue with non-tribals or preaching in the market places, 
Dublin University Mission (1897: 12) and Report of the Chotanagpur Mission of the SPG for the 
year 1907, 3. 

With the same idea of addressing the non-tribal mind, later in 1920, the SPG opened European 
high schools, Westcott School, one each for boys and girls at Ranchi. See Government of Bihar and 
Orissa (1922). Notes. Education, File No. IV, E—17. The schools came into being after transfer of 
Calcutta Free School to Ranchi, originally proposed by Lieutenant Governor Andrew Fraser 
(1905), fizzled out. 


Taking cue from SPG, the GEL also started a press and a journal called Gharbandhu in 1878 
which continues to this day. 


*! An intimate report of the St John’s School, Ranchi of 1910 says: 


The more promising boys from the bungalow schools in Biru, Barway and Chechari were 
all sent to Ranchi. The journey to Ranchi was done either fully on foot with some elderly 
men accompanying them to carry their belongings, or partly on foot, viz. till Lohardaga, 
from where they took the little train ... Such journeys from home to school lasted several 
days with halts at various mission stations along the road. (Moens 1987: 13) 
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Missionary education at urban centres in colonial India symbolized elite education. 
In the local cultural context, even Ranchi schools tended to be so but were restrained 
constantly by the exigency of mass conversion in a wide area. The missionaries 
feared new challenges—the presence of Hindu and Islamic missions, the phenom- 
enon of ‘heathenism’ or apostasy and even socialism that potentially endangered 
their newly established Christian community.” They realized that the nineteenth 
century defensive approach would not suffice for keeping the community intact. 
This activated a humanitarian action of constructive measures to ameliorate the dis- 
mal social condition of the converts. This found expression, in the Protestants’ case, 
in their national and international conferences and a number of programmes of 
uplift of the ‘mass movement’ converts.” 

In case of the outcast converts, the measures were hurdled by casteism in the 
church.”* The tribals’ case, which was free from the factor of upper caste Christians, 
was however faced with the racist idea of tribe, propped by colonial ethnology and 
from which the missionaries were not free. A common missionary understanding of 
‘tribe’ in case of the Mundas and Uraons, as noted by a perceptive Jesuit, was ‘a set 
of drunkards and liars ... [who] do not deserve any education at all’, rather merited 
to be left ‘in the bliss of their primitive simplicity’.?? The advanced Darwinism of 
the time widely fixed this idea in the Western missionary mind.”° 

The Jesuits, led by J.B. Hoffmann, an old champion of the bhuinhari rights of the 
Mundas and Uraons and an incognito architect of the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act, 
sought to rectify the prejudices and initiated a plan for tribal welfare.” The GEL 


Whitley 1901: 7-8. 


3 The International Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 especially deliberated upon the 
problems of outcast and tribal Christians, from where programmes followed under the leadership 
of K.T. Paul. See Popley (1938). 


4 For the factor of caste in relation to education, see Bara (2000). 
5 Sevrin n.d.: 1. 


In early twentieth century, a Bavarian tourist in Chhotanagpur was heard explaining his mission- 
ary companion pointing to a Munda on the roadside: ‘That fellow sitting there is either a monkey, 
and then I am a man, or if he is a man, and then I am god’. J. Hoffmann, Encyclopaedia Mundarica, 
Vol. IV: 1117. (For details on the Encyclopaedia volumes, see next footnote.) 


”1 Father John Baptist Hoffmann (1857—1928) was a German Jesuit in the Bengal mission. He rose 
above his missionary avocation to help the tribals in their agrarian crisis. He studied the Munda 
land system and culture deeply in course of his missionary work. In 1908, he helped the govern- 
ment to draft the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act by co-authoring a note entitled ‘Special Memorandum 
on the Land System of the Munda Country’, which was appended to the act. Being a German, he 
was repatriated to Germany during the First World War. He carried the large data he collected on 
the Chhotanagpur tribals to Germany and, helped by Arthur Van Emelen, composed 13 volumes of 
Encyclopaedia Mundarica, which were published by the government of Bihar (I-XI, 1930-37; 
XI-XIII, 1950). For details on his life and involvements, see Tete (1986). 
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Mission and the SPG had no such local introspection but were touched by the 
Protestant national programme of rural development and cooperatives.”® 

In this environment, the subject of education received considerable impetus. The 
SPG, in 1908, was candid enough to admit: ‘No work can exceed in importance the 
training of the young ... We can only justify our reception of these simple people 
into the fold of Christ’s church by our careful education and training of them after 
admission’.”” The annual panchayat of the GEL Mission discussed ways to 
strengthen the village school system. The Protestant effort was, however, hurdled by 
receding supply of missionary personnel, especially after the outbreak of the First 
World War.'°° The Jesuits, under the stewardship of Hoffmann, emerged the most 
aggressive of the lot post in 1909. They formed a cooperative credit society aimed 
at the “development of a spirit of self-reliance, self-help and productive resourceful- 
ness in the tribals’.!°! The idea of development led to a ‘school campaign’!” to cre- 
ate a network of village schools. The Jesuit drive increased the number of students 
in just 1 year in 1913 by 112%.'™ After village schools became operational in the 
interiors, steps were taken to link them with the Ranchi central school by opening 
nine sub-central middle schools by1928.'° 

The progress of this phase put Chhotanagpur distinctively on the educational 
map of Catholic India.'°° But the growth was flattened at the level of middle ver- 
nacular schools, '°’ leaving the pre-1910 progress stagnant. Ignoring the tribals’ 
aspiration for higher English education, the mission authorities reiterated that ‘a 
solid vernacular training’ was preferable to a ‘smattering of English’.'°* A second 
Jesuit high school came into being (at Simdega) only in 1930, and the subject of 
college education was never considered seriously.'” The gesture of financial sup- 
port to needy and able aspirants also came quite late, in 1923, and that too as a 


°8 Gharbandhu, 15 January 1909. 
” Report of the Chota Nagpur Mission of the SPG for the year 1908, 3. 


100 The repatriation of the German missionaries worsened the condition of the GEL Mission, and 
the SPG was adversely affected by the withdrawal of the DUM. 


101 Hoffmann 1909: 14. 

102 Sevrin n.d.: 1. Hoffmann prepared a blueprint for the tribals’ integral development, which is his 
Social Works in Chota Nagpore. 

103 Waelkens 1910: 1. 

104 “A Report on the Working of Catholic Primary Schools in Chota Nagpore during the years 1913, 
1914 and 1915’, Our Schools in Chota Nagpore (1910-25). 

105 Proceedings of the Meeting of the Missionaries held at Ranchi on 23 October 1916, 1. 

106 See ‘Progress of Education in the Diocese of Ranchi’ in Vermeire, n.d. and Catholic Herald of 
India, 23 July 1934. 

107 Proceedings of the Meeting of Missionaries held at Ranchi on 23 October 1916. 

108 St John’s High School, Ranchi: Rector’s Report for 1924; File: School Day and Prize Distribution 
Day/Principal’s Report. 


10 The Jesuits occasionally discussed college education but only as a sequel of discussions in the 
government in connection with the Patna University Bill (1913). See Note of Fr. L. Van Hoeck, 
S.J., Rector, R.C. Mission, Ranchi. Government of Bihar and Orissa 1916. Education Department, 
Education, File No. ILI/4. 
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response to the activities of the Chotanagpur Unnati Samaj (CUS, at times also 
called Chotanagpur Improvement Society), a pan-tribal secular forum of the 
educated.!'° 


The Government Mind and Measures 


Meanwhile, the missionaries ministering education to the tribals made the colonial 
state complacent, especially so when the mission schools began catering to non- 
tribals as well.!'! In 1914, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Charles Bayley, while 
inaugurating the new building of St John’s Ranchi, specially complimented the mis- 
sionaries for admitting a good number of non-tribals.''? The government, therefore, 
provided missionaries with liberal aids!" and recognized their experience and 
expertise in the education of the tribals.'!* It, however, did not sacrifice its colonial 
object at the altar of missionary interest. It still exercised control over the missionar- 
ies through the regime of inspection. This was manifest in the manner in which the 
Education Commission, 1882, recommended special allowances to the government 
for the tribal populations who had ‘not adopted the civilizations or creeds of the 
higher races’.'! 

In Chhotanagpur, the authorities though undaunted or not alarmed by the inci- 
dence of the Sardari Larai, where the tribals employed skills obtained from elemen- 
tary education in the constitutional assertion for their rights, they did not appreciate 
the tribals’ disciplined action as a step towards ‘civilization’. The tribal militancy 
under the movement was instead seen as an ugly sign of the inveterate backward- 
ness of the tribal mind; the tribal image was thus perpetuated as primitive and sav- 
age, needing much more corrective measures by way of education.!'° 

This reinforcement of the agenda of tribal ‘civilization’ did not however prompt 
any appropriate government measures for their intellectual growth. The government 


110 Chota Nagpore Catholic Co-operative Credit Society, Report of the Director for the Registrar, 
1923; ‘Ranchi ke Sangat Walon ke Gat Varsha ka Kam’, in Nishkalanka, January 1924; and 
Proceedings and Resolutions of the Meeting of Missionaries, Ranchi, 12—13 November 1929. 

111 Lured by the provision of government grant, the GEL and the SPG opened their Ranchi schools 
to the non-tribals. The Jesuits were the last to do that in 1906. 

112 Moens 1987:11. 

'3Tn 1913, the Ranchi District Board helped the Jesuits to establish 60 new village schools. The 
government also sponsored three Guru (teacher) Training Schools, one each under the three mis- 
sions, with a view to raising primary and middle school teachers from among the tribals. See A 
Report on the Working of Catholic Primary Schools in Chota Nagpore during the year 1913 and 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. Proceedings, Education, ‘A’, No. 43. 

47 etter dated 4 September 1916 from Vice-Chairman, Ranchi District Board to Fr. Van Hoeck, 
Director, Education, Catholic Diocese of Ranchi, File: Correspondence with Government (misc.). 
115 Hunter 1883: 507. 


116 Letter dated 7 April 1890 from Secretary, Government of Bengal to Commissioner, Chotanagpur, 
Papers relating to Chotanagpur Agrarian Disputes, Vol. I. 
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was content with the lone Zila High School for decades. Even there, the hardships 
of the tribal students, cultural and economic, were never cared for, whereas the 
interest of the zamindar class was especially attended to by opening a special hostel 
for them through public subscription (1907).!'” The authorities were equally callous 
about the tribals’ need for college education. A ‘Ranchi College Scheme’ was 
mooted by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Andrew Fraser, in 1904 when he 
visited Ranchi.!!® But this was to be an elite institution, meant for the children of 
‘Indian parents occupying high positions of influence in the interiors, such as land 
holders, lawyers, judges, district officers and men of business’.'!? The attraction of 
Ranchi was owing to it being as a ‘healthy place in the whole of Bengal’.'”° '*' The 
scheme failed to take off; but the idea indicated that tribal interests were non-exis- 
tent in the British mind. 

The government’s indifference to the tribals’ needs of higher education was fur- 
ther highlighted in the episode of the Patna University Bill (1913). Ranchi was dis- 
qualified for a college, since according to clause 9 (3) of the bill, the territorial 
jurisdiction of the university was confined to only four towns of Bihar, which 
already had a college. In south Bihar, Hazaribagh qualified for this, and the govern- 
ment presumed that Hazaribagh being only 58 miles away from Ranchi was conve- 
nient for the tribals; and furthermore, the enterprising among them could even 
proceed to Patna. It failed to realize that Hazaribagh was ‘not a real aboriginal and 
Christian centre’ and that St Columba’s College there was a Protestant institution, 
which, in the given interdenominational prejudices, the Catholic adherents would 
avoid.'?? And Patna, hundreds of miles away and harbouring ‘strong inborn preju- 
dices’ against the tribals, would be a still more unlikely a choice for the home- 
loving tribal boy.!” This made some venture to join Ravenshaw College at Cuttack, 
which being equally alien led to a lot of difficulty for them. !*4 

Ranchi, on the other hand, as observed by a conscientious official, was ideally 
suited to the tribals: 


117 Government of Bihar and Orissa. Quinquennial Review on the Progress of Education, 1912-13 
to 1916-17; in Government of Bihar and Orissa. 1917. Education Department, Miscellaneous, 
Nos. 1—4, File No. Em/261, 118. 

118 Gharbandhu, 1 October 1904, 150-51. 

119 Fraser 1911: 253. 

120 Fraser 1911: 253. 

121 Fraser 1911: 253. 

122 Note of Fr. L. Van Hoecke S.J., Rector, R.C. Mission, Ranchi, 1916, Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. 1916. Education Department, Education, File No. III/4, 37-38; Note of B.A. Collins, 
Director, Public Instruction dated 13 June 1925; and Government of Bihar and Orissa. Education 
Department, Education, File No. 40, 1926, 12. The prejudice was the outcome of bitter Protestant- 
Catholic rivalry over conversion fields in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

123 Note of Fr. L Van Hoeck, Rector, R.C. Mission, Ranchi, Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
1916, 37. 

47 etter no. 10677-4C-12-15 dated Patna, 22 October 1925 from Director, Public Instruction, 
Bihar and Orissa to the Registrar, Patna University, in Government of Bihar and Orissa. Education 
Department, File No. 40, 20. 
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In Ranchi there are 197,000 Christians and 526,000 Animists or a total of 723,000 out of a 
population of 1,334,000. More than half of the population is thus definitely aboriginal, 
while there are 197,000 Christians in this district out of a total of 257,000 in the whole 
Province ... The aboriginal population is thus very much concentrated around Ranchi and 
... aS a Special case an intermediate institution should be opened for them at Ranchi ...!”° 


The government sidetracked the core issue, denied the claim of Ranchi during 
the debate on the Bill and tried to appease the tribals by offering a few scholar- 
ships.'”° Political pressure, spearheaded by S.C. Roy, member of the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council and a friend of the Mundas and Uraons, however, forced 
the establishment of an Intermediate college (1926) in the town.'”’ The classes were 
to be experimental for 3 years and, if successful, upgraded to the graduation level. 
This, however, took 20 years." The government justified the delay by underplaying 
tribal aspirations!” and even tried to evade the responsibility by suggesting that the 
missionaries raise one of their Ranchi ‘central’ schools to college level.'°° 

The government actually became a tool of the internal colonial forces. The prior- 
ity of the Bihar elite was the development of higher education in north Bihar. The 
CUS, the watchdog of tribal interest, interpreted the mindset of the government 
before the Indian Statutory Commission thus: 


[T]he government did not think fit to grant even that modest demand, although lacs and lacs 
of rupees are being lavished over Colleges at Patna where (in the Science College)provision 
has been made very much in excess of the demand. In Chotanagpur, on the other hand, a 
travesty of an I.A. College has been set up without a building of its own and without suffi- 
cient choice of optional subjects suited to the capacities of aboriginal students ... For want 
of proper optional subjects ... most aboriginal students cannot take their admission ...!*! 


Swami Sahajanand, Bihar peasant leader, was, at a later date (1941) when on a 
visit of Chhotanagpur, even more outspoken: 


5Note of B.A Collins dated 13 June 1925, in Government of Bihar and Orissa. Education 
Department, Education, File No. IIJ—40, 1926, 12. 


12% For instance, when two tribals passed the B.A. examination in 1913, the authorities proposed 
two scholarships for them on the model of what already existed for the ‘Biharis’ and “Oriyas’. In 
1925 when the beginning of Intermediate classes was procrastinated, the government offered to 
compensate the aspirants by a scholarship of 6 rupees. See ‘Notes’, Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. Education Department. Education, File No. IE/79 1913; Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
‘Notes’, Education Department, Education, File No. I E—50, 15. 


127 Government of Bihar and Orissa. Government of Bihar and Orissa. Notes, Education 
Department, Education, File No. IE/79, 1913; Government of Bihar and Orissa. Notes, Education 
Department, Education, File No. IIIE—50, 1926, 15. 

128 A full-fledged government college saw the light of the day only in 1946. 


P°Note of B.A. Collins dated 13 June 1925, in Government of Bihar and Orissa. Education 
Department, Education, File No. HI—40, 1926, 12. 

130 Letter dated 30 September 1924 from Director, Public Instructions to Secretary, Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. Education Department, Education, File No. INE—40, 1926 No. 46, 1. 

31 ‘Memorandum by the Chota-Nagpur Improvement Society’; Report of the Indian Statutory 
Commission: Selections from Memoranda and Oral Evidence by Non-officials (Part I) 1930, 438. 
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Was it not the duty of government to establish colleges at Jamshedpur, Hazaribagh and 
Ranchi? For the last twenty years or more; the education Secretary of Bihar has been an 
Indian. What has been done to educate the voiceless peasants of Jharkhand during this 
time?!°? 


Owing to the lack of government support and encouragement, even the lone col- 
lege of the region, St Columba’s Hazaribagh, languished, though its presence was 
always used as a bulwark to deny Ranchi’s claim. 

The slant of internal educational colonialism in the region was all-pervasive. On 
school education Sahajanand observed: 


As compared to Bihar, the population of Jharkhand is between one-half and one-third that 
of the rest of the province. But except the number of lower primary schools here which is 
one-third of the former, the number of high, middle and upper primary schools in Jharkhand 


is only one-fourth as compared to Biharkhand [meaning north Bihar]. The number of high 


schools here is even less than one-fourth the number in Bihar!!** 


A firm political will was the need of the hour to break the stalemate which, how- 
ever, was impossible under the prevailing colonial mindset. In 1902, F.A. Slacke, 
Commissioner, Chhotanagpur, opined that effort of imparting higher education to 
‘the aborigines as a body’ was a ‘hopeless’ task; all that could be done was to train 
the tribals ‘to become efficient carpenters and mechanics and blacksmiths’ .! Three 
decades later, an honest headmaster-educator found himself surrounded by educa- 
tional officials who ‘conceive[d] the aboriginals as a set of brainless idiots not prone 


to education’ .!°° 


The Tribal Attitude and Awareness 


Between mid-nineteenth century and the early twentieth century, the Mundas and 
Uraons moved a long way from being reluctant recipients of colonial education. The 
tribals began responding calculatingly and accepting the system selectively. The 
component of document reading particularly appealed to them,'’’ since it helped in 


132 Hauser 1995: 55. 


133 “Report on the application for admission of the Ranchi Zila School up to the Intermediate Arts 
standard of Patna University’ dated 29 January 1926 by J.H. Thickett; see Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. Education Department. Education. File No. IIE—40, 1926, 23. St Columba’s had 
started badly; the initial students comprised ‘the insoluble residue’ who had failed three or four 
times earlier in other colleges, ‘St Columba’s College, Hazaribagh’; Chotanagpur Diocesan Paper, 
1949, 16. 


134 Hauser 1995: 52. 
135 Quoted in Report of the Chotanagpur of the SPG for the year 1902, 16. 


136 Letter dated 13 January 1935 from Headmaster, Chaibasa Zila School, to Rev. J. Van Lemberghe, 
Secretary to the Rt Rev. the Bishop of Ranchi; File: Education, Archbishop’s House, Ranchi. 
137 The British paternalistic attitude towards the peasantry to check the growing power of the north 


Indian landlord class had inspired inclusion of document reading in the curriculum of popular 
education. See Richey 1965, 376. 
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deciphering the mischief of penmanship associated with landlordism.'** From this, 
soon education became an expedient means to claim and protect tribal agrarian 
rights, which the petitions to the government and other related activities of the 
Sardari Larai reflected well since 1867. The idea of education being a means for 
new livelihood and increased social status also developed, though rather 
modestly. 13? 

The tribal valorisation of education, however, continued, thanks mainly to their 
employment in the expanding church establishments on the basis of limited educa- 
tion. The tribal students packing the classrooms of the missionary schools, many 
clinging to classes despite several failures as repeaters and their sprinkling presence 
in the government school, were indicative of it. Their interest, however, did not 
result in any proactive initiative on their part to develop the system, as found in the 
rural Bengal mainland. Apart from their economic handicaps and slow attitudinal 
change, the active role of the missionaries repelled this. Yet, in the early stage, when 
nudged by the missionaries, the tribals did come forward to contribute to the found- 
ing schools.!® Interestingly, when a section of the neo-converts revolted against the 
missionaries under the banner of the Sardari Larai, one of their first tasks was to set 
up schools parallel to the church institutions."! 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the tribal mindset changed dramati- 
cally. The same events that stirred new missionary educational thinking impinged 
upon the tribal mind as well. The failure of the Sardari Larai and suppression of the 
Birsa movement had left the tribal masses in despair. The tribals realized that com- 
bative confrontation with the authorities was futile. Further, the agrarian measures 
of the government assured them that the agrarian question was now a settled matter. 
The tribals also observed educated outsiders swarming Chhotanagpur, wresting 
away local white-collar jobs and enjoying good living and social status. These 
developments opened the eyes of many to a future beyond land and agriculture, in 
education, employment and community development.'*? For this to materialize, 
knowledge of English and higher education were considered crucial. 

Such awareness was noticeable first among the Protestant tribals. In 1894, a 
‘native clergy’ was found starting in his village ‘a preparatory boarding school’ with 
students being self-supported, a move ‘impossible a few years back’.!*? In the GEL 
Mission, at the annual conference of 1906, the tribal representatives not only under- 
lined the need of education for maximum numbers but also highlighted the urgency 


138 see Bara 2007. 

13 The outsiders, entrenched in the government system, monopolized the public appointments, 
leaving hardly any scope for the tribals. See Ricketts 1855, 376. 

14 Report of the Chota Nagpore Mission for the year 1863, 10. 


141 Letter dated 19 November 1887 from C.C. Stevens, Commissioner, Chotanagpur, to Chief 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, Papers relating to Chotanagpur Agrarian Disputes, Vol. I, 129. 
12 ‘Varshik Panchayat mein Babu Gabriel Xalxo ka Upadesh’ , Part II, Gharbandhu, 1 March 1906, 
39-40. 

18 Report of the Chotanagpur Mission of the SPG for the year 1889, 11. 
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of the neglected area of girls’ education.'** The Roman Catholic followers, gener- 


ally used to missionary tutelage, were also drawn into the tide. At a large panchayat 
under the auspices of the church, held in March 1913, they ‘vehemently affirmed’ 
their desire for village schools and expressed their readiness to contribute towards 
the pay of the teachers.'* The adherents also acknowledged the importance of 
English ‘as a sure means to secure future progress and welfare’!*° and further 
pressed for, what their GEL counterparts had already done,'*’ conversion of the 
recently opened vernacular middle schools into English middle schools or alterna- 
tively an addition to those of an English section.'** There was also a discernible 
desire for upward educational mobility despite extreme poverty.'*’ The size of those 
coming to Ranchi rose despite escalated educational and maintenance costs.'°° 

The educational yearning of the tribals for higher education was also apparent. 
The SPG reported in 1894 that every year of the students passing out of their English 
middle school, a certain number aspired for university education.'*! A cry for col- 
lege education rose, which by 1903 led to the organization of three funds—the 
Vidya Vriddhi Sabha, Self-Supporting Fund and Young Charitable Fund—among 
the Protestants for financing higher education of the youth. 1? The non-Christian 
tribals, more backwards than the Christians, also floated an association, the 
Chotanagpur Uraon—Munda Siksha Sabha (1904). The objective was to open new 
institutions, hostels and libraries and support deserving students in higher educa- 
tion.!°° The Sabha’s aim in the words below envisaged progress as: 


To promote the moral welfare of the Mundas and Oraons of Chotanagpur, by inculcating 
habits of thrift, sobriety, respect for law and authority, and other virtues, and by instruction, 
advice and admonition to wean them from belief in witchcraft and other superstitious 
beliefs, habits and practices which often lead to disastrous consequences. "4 


144 ‘Varshik Panchayat mein Babu Gabriel Xalxo ka Upadesh’, Part I, Gharbandhu, 15 February 
1906, 31-32; ‘Deshi Karmachariyon ki Sabha ka ek Prastav’, Gharbandhu, 15 May 1911, 74-76. 
'45 A Report on the Working of Catholic Primary Schools in Chota Nagpore, 1913, Our Schools in 
Chota Nagpore (1910-25). 

146 St John’s High School, Ranchi: Rector’s Report for the year 1925; File: School Day and Prize 
Distribution Day/Principal’s Report. 

147 Gharbandhu, December 1926, 158. 

148 Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Missionaries of Chota Nagpore, Ranchi, 18 November 
1922, 4. 

1 A survey of the educational problems of Protestant ‘mass movement’ converts in 1919 found 
that the tribal children of Chhotanagpur specially suffered from malnutrition; see Fraser, 1920. 

150 St John’s High School, Ranchi: Rector’s Report for the year 1921, File: School Day and Prize 
Distribution Day/Principal’s Report. 

151 Report of the Mission in Chotanagpur, in connection with SPG for the year ending 30 September 
1894, 12. 


15? Letter to the Editor by Rufus Christoday, Gharbandhu, 1 June 1903 and 15 August 1903, 127- 
28; ‘Varshik Panchayat mein Babu Gabriel Xalxo ka Upadesh’, Part I, Gharbandhu, 15 
February 1906, 31. 


153 Memorandum of the Chotanagpur Uraon-Munda Siksha Sabha. 
154 Memorandum of the Chotanagpur Uraon-Munda Siksha Sabha. 
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Notably, a footnoted clause to its aims and objectives forbade membership to 
those who were earlier ‘connected with the Sardar movement, the Birsite movement 
or other disloyal movement’ .!55 


Advancing Against Adversities 


In the last half century, the colonial state hardly addressed the cultural handicaps of 
the tribals—their unfamiliarity with the written and literary tradition, alien language 
and as such with the formal system of education.'°° The students at the Ranchi 
schools, on the other hand, were provided for by the newly established village and 
satellite middle schools from the remotest places.!*’ The tribal students were, thus, 
put to hard struggle at Ranchi. A principal sensitive to the tribals’ problems observed: 


[The] boys who seemed to have great facilities for study in the lower classes are unable to 
go up to the matriculation ... I should observe that the aboriginal boys are labouring under 
greater difficulties than the others and that the task required from them is disproportionately 
heavy. The reason is that they have to learn one language more than the others as Hindi is 
not their native language and before going to school they practically know nothing of it. 
This is a very serious handicap, all the more that a sound grounding in the vernacular is 
supposed to be the basis of further education. Now they have scarcely mastered the ele- 
ments of Hindi when they must begin English and they are scarcely initiated to the elements 
of the English language when a serious study of a classical language is demanded from 
them. The inevitable result is that they cannot be proficient in any of the three languages 
which claim their attention. If at least they could so apply themselves to their three lan- 
guages as to be able to give them a sufficient part of their time, but mathematics, history, 
geography, science, hygiene, drawing and drill require a good amount of their time also, 
and thus such a burden is imposed upon their brains that they give way under it and that 
many of those overtasked students in spite of their most extraordinary goodwill and docility 
come to no appreciable results. !°8 


The system continued to be stiff, exacting large casualty. At St John’s Ranchi 
between 1909 and 1921, for instance, of the 190 tribal students in ninth class, only 


155s Memorandum of the Chotanagpur Uraon-Munda Siksha Sabha. 


156 Against nineteenth-century craze for English and readiness to pay for it elsewhere, the colonial- 
ists claimed to have made two special concessions for the tribals: buying attendance by penny 
payment (sarcastically termed ‘bribery’ ) and opening a vernacular (Hindi) section. Both were actu- 
ally fringe concessions. The tribal cultural resources and languages were considered ‘barren’ for 
educational use by both the colonialists and the missionaries. The missionaries developed the tribal 
languages by writing down dictionaries and grammars. However, this and whatever other literature 
they developed were primarily geared to missionary purposes. Under the Campbell scheme, steps 
were taken to use tribal language among the neighbouring Santhal tribe, which were however half- 
heartedly implemented. 

Among the Mundas and Uraons, the first attempt to employ the Mundari and Kurux (Uraon) by 
the government was made only in the early twentieth century. The effort lacked seriousness. 


157 GEL Mission 1908: 26; Moens 1987: 13. 


158 St John’s High School, Ranchi: Rector’s Report for the year 1919, File: School Day and Prize 
Distribution Day/Principal’s Report. 
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66 (34.7%) were sent up for matriculation examination, and, ultimately, only 51 
(26.3%) passed; 124 actually dropped out between eighth class and matriculation. 5° 
The achievements of the Gossner High School (GEL) and of St Paul’s were slightly 
better but in no way encouraging. At the former, for instance, in 1926, out of 20 
examinees, only 8 or 9 passed, of which 3 or 4 could be non-tribals.'© The great 
majority of the aspirants ended up as middle level educated and were employed as 
village school teachers and lower functionaries in the missions or government. 
Those who passed the matriculation had to face a tougher path ahead. Only a few 
could enter college. For instance, from St John’s Ranchi between 1909 and 1925, 
out of 37 matriculates who opted for secular careers,'®' only 18 joined college. Of 
these, barely 5 passed B.A. or comparable professional degrees or diplomas.'” The 
case of the Gossner School students was similar in 12 years; since the inception of 
high school teaching, only 13 tribals could clear the entrance examination of the 
Calcutta University.'° In the SPG, in 1910, the authorities of St Columba’s 
Hazaribagh were left with the measly presence of 12 ‘Christian’ boys, probably all 
tribals.’ 

The squeezed entry of the Munda and Uraon youth in the college education was 
not because of any substandard education in the Ranchi schools, if the annual 
inspector’s reports were to be believed. Financial insecurity and hostile cultural 
environment appeared to be the students’ common obstacle. In a rare autobiographi- 
cal life sketch, Herman Lakra, one of the early graduates, narrates how he managed 
to join college against the wishes of his illiterate father by stealing money from his 
grandfather and was later able to pass B.A. with the support of the college principal; 
he also describes how he was regularly humiliated as ‘Kol’ by the non-tribal majori- 
ty.'© At the end of the ordeal, however, the select few graduates or postgraduates 
were hardly assured of any career. The horde of migrant graduates from Bihar, 
advantaged by the growing political clout of the Bihar elite, captured the vacancies 
in the region. Only at the intervention of some benevolent European officials, a few 
lucky locals could get some crumbs.'® 

Despite all of this, the tribals motivated by the desire for a better life were not 
disheartened. The enlightened members organized a pan-tribal association, initially 


15 Our Field, August-September 1925, No. 7, 83. 
10 Gharbandhu, December 1926, 160-61. 


16l The Roman Catholic Church, a large mission-field in Chhotanagpur, attracted many educated 
tribals to clergymanship. Out of 53 successful matriculates of St John’s School between 1909 and 
1925, 16 opted for this. Nishkalanka, No. 5, June 1925, 82. 


'° Nishkalanka, No. 5, June 1925, 82. 


16 Report of the German Evangelical Lutheran (Gossner’s) in Chota Nagpur and Assam for the 
year 1907, 28. 


164 Report of the Chotanagpur Mission of the SPG for the year 1910, 26. 
16 Lakra, Herman Life Sketch. 


16 One such official fondly remembered for this by the tribals was E.A. Gait who served as 
Commissioner of Chhotanagpur and later as Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa in the first 
two decades of the twentieth century, Gharbandhu, June 1928, 83—84. 
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Chotanagpore Charitable Association (CCA) (1912)! and then Chota-Nagpur 
Unnati Samaj (CUS) (1915). The Samaj was supposedly the tribals’ ‘national’ plat- 
form.!®8 Though the Catholic Church officially boycotted it and formed its own 
‘unnati samaj’, some individual Catholics joined the former.'® The word ‘unnati’ 
signified widespread ‘quest for progress’, wherein education had a pivotal place.'”° 
‘It will be the highest benefit to get our boys educated; all of us, rich and poor, have 
this one wish’ was how the Samaj members put forth its objective at its general 
meeting of 1925.'’' The members were concerned that the CUS leadership was not 
doing enough on the subject.!”” 

The tribal intellectual leaders prioritized the area of higher education in their 
agenda of progress. Since college education was unaffordable to aspiring tribal stu- 
dents, one of the first tasks of the leaders was to extract scholarships from the gov- 
ernment. In 1918, the CUS successfully contested the claim of state scholarship 
hitherto held by a non-tribal for Joel Lakra (later a prominent member of the CUS) 
for his college study at Calcutta.'’* The success encouraged a scholarship cam- 
paign.'”* The tribal movement for the Ranchi College was the outcome of a long- 
standing ‘dogged effort’;!” and once the Intermediate class was operational, they 
followed up its upgrading. Besides pleading with the Indian Statutory Commission 
and passing a resolution in this respect,!’° the CUS made representation to the 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa. It stated that the organization suffered ‘great disap- 
pointment’ that despite 3 years of ‘eminently successful’ working of the Intermediate 
class, a degree college at Ranchi was elusive.'”” 


167 Gharbandhu, 15 May 1912. 

168 The word ‘national’ was frequently used at this stage and even ‘national’ songs were composed 
in tribal languages, Gharbandhu, 1 May 1912, 15 May 1912, 15 July 1913 and 1 September 1913. 
16 Kujur n.d.. 

170 Kujur n.d.: 4. 

171 Tribal representatives quoted in letter dated 11 April 1925 from Mahendra Nath Sahay to 
Commissioner, Chota Nagpur Division; see Government of Bihar and Orissa. Education 
Department, Education, File No. MI—40, 1926 No. 52, 11. 

172 Gharbandhu, 15 July 1928. 

133 Gharbandhu, 15 January 1918, 10. 

"Tn 1921, S.C. Roy, representing the tribals in the Bihar Legislative Council, demanded five 
scholarships of 10 rupees each for the tribals from the government. The leaders also pressed the 
government for enhancement of the stipend rate of 6 rupees provided to the college-going tribal 
students. See letter dated 10 August 1925, from Bandi Ram Oraon, Secretary, Chota Nagpur 
Improvement Society to Chancellor, Patna University; Government of Bihar and Orissa, Education 
Department, Education, File No. IIE—40 of 1926, No. 56, p. 15. 

175 Letter dated 11 April 1925 from Mahendra Nath Sahay to Commissioner, Chotanagpur, see 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. Government of Bihar and Orissa. Education Department, 
Education, File No. ITE—40, 1926, No. 52, 11. 

176 Gharbandhu, June-July 1929, 124. 


117 Government of Bihar and Orissa. Education and Development, Education, File No. WE—122, 
1930, No. 15. 
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Indifference of the government led the tribals to see the root cause in the state of 
internal colonialism. They, therefore, wanted a separate board consisting of tribal 
members ‘to conduct and look after the education of the aborigines’ and to do away 
with non-tribal inspecting officers.'”* The tribals further sought representation in 
bodies such as the Patna University senate and textbook committee.'” The tribals 
further took up the related cause of employment, asserting that as ‘real natives’ of 
the soil they formed ‘special cases’ for ‘special treatment’ in government employ- 
ment.!°° They were especially piqued over discrimination practised in the appoint- 
ment to executive posts of the province.!*! 

Special interest in higher education employment and share in educational man- 
agement of the tribal intelligentsia was not exceptional in the colonial context!*” nor 
was it middle class myopia. The tribal intelligentsia was the spearhead of tribal 
development, attempting to address the broader problems of tribal society in the 
quest for community progress. The CUS, thus, petitioned the government, through 
the Indian Statutory Commission, for ‘compulsory’ primary education in the 
medium of spoken language of the tribal masses and especially pointed out the cul- 
tural constraints inherent in the colonial system: 


Little heed is paid to the growth of education in this part of the province. The authorities 
seem to forget that that the aboriginals are unlike their neighbours who have a civilization 
of thousands of years behind them ... The kind of education afforded to the Bengalis, 
Biharis and Oriyas is unsuitable for the aborigines of Chotanagpur. Consequently the edu- 
cation that is now provided is of little practical utility to an aboriginal and this may account 
for the apathy which is at present shown to education by an aboriginal.'* 


While suggesting the essence of tribal culture, the leaders, however, failed to 
spell out the details. 


Conclusion 


The tribes of India living on the fringes of society were the last to be connected to 
the British colonial educational policy. This sets them out as the educational oppo- 
site of the population at colonial metropolitan centres of Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. The colonial concept of ‘tribe’ showcasing the tribals more in need of ‘civi- 
lization’ through Western education than others sprouted local schemes in various 
regions under the care of local European officials. ‘Personal’ interest of the European 


178 ‘Memorandum by the Chota-Nagpur Improvement Society’, Report of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, Part I, 1930, 438. 


19 Gharbandhu, June-July 1929, 134. 
180 Gharbandhu, June 1928, 84. 


181 Closely observing the situation, they noted that in 22 years between 1906 and 1928, only 9 trib- 
als were appointed in the executive posts, Gharbandhu, June 1928, 83—84. 

182 The national education movement under the Indian National Congress in the early two decades 
was also preoccupied with these concerns. See the Congress resolutions and statements of the 
period, in Bhattacharya et al. 2003. Educating the Nation. 


183 ‘Memorandum by the Chota-Nagpur Improvement Society’, 438. 
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officials and later, in many cases, transfer of responsibility to the ‘friendly’ Christian 
missionaries, professedly the ‘right’ educators of the tribals, created the impression 
that the British were earnest about educating the tribals. While in actuality, the pol- 
icy was heavily dictated by colonial and missionary agendas resulting in stunted 
structure, with a virtual vacuum in terms of higher education in the tribal areas till 
the time of independence.!** 

Colonial education appealed to the tribals for varying reasons at different stages. 
The case of the Mundas and Uraons shows that unlike the general populations who 
clamoured for respectable employment and social status almost from the beginning, 
the tribals were drawn to it slowly, first as a means to fight landlordism and later as 
a means to a better quality of life. The Christian missionaries were catalytic to the 
tribals’ response but were not, unlike the colonialists’ contention, the ‘only’ or the 
‘most appropriate’ agency to educate the tribals, especially not so from the tribal 
point of view. The projection was actually a ploy on the part of the colonial state to 
evade responsibility. The colonial dependency led to the grant of a lot of leeway to 
the missionaries, and that proved against the tribals’ interest. 

Both the government and the missionaries were insensitive to the tribals’ cultural 
handicaps, which exacted a heavy price in terms of dropout rate.'* The students 
continuing in class as repeaters depicted both the tribals’ aspiration for and their 
perseverance with colonial education, whereas from the colonial point of view, 
guided by the fixed idea of tribe, it was significant of ‘failure’ because of the ‘back- 
ward’ state of the tribal mind.!*° The tribals’ valorization of colonial Western educa- 
tion and aspiration for it inspired them to promote the system, which, however, was 
stymied by the tribals’ deep poverty and the presence of missionary enterprise. The 
interest was evident in the early twentieth century when the first generation tribal 
intelligentsia specially took up the educational cause in their struggle against inter- 
nal colonialism.'*’ 

After 1930, when the nationalists led by Mahatma Gandhi thought of ‘educa- 
tional reconstruction’, the small tribal intelligentsia of Chhotanagpur brought forth 
evils of colonial education from the tribal point of view.'*® The intelligentsia, 


18% Even in North-east India, where educational development at the hands of the Christian mission- 
aries was faster than other tribal regions, the first college, St Edmond’s Shillong, was established 
only in 1924. The college took over a decade to become a graduate level institution in 1936. 


'85Tn 1927, for instance, out of 91,000 pupils in class one in Chhotanagpur, 61% were repeaters, 
34% for 2 years and 27% for more than 2 years; see Government of Bihar and Orissa. Quinquennial 
Report on Public Instruction for 1922-27. 


'86This remains a problem in post-independence India’s approach to tribal education, since the 
colonial idea of tribe greatly continues in public discourse. 


'87The reincarnation of CUS, the Adivasi Sabha, phrased a slogan ‘Give us education! Give us 
College!’ in 1939 and the Jharkhand Party (born out of the latter Sabha) in its election manifesto 
of 1951 voiced for a ‘residential and teaching university’ at Ranchi, Adivasi (Mahasabha special 
issue), March 1939, 16; also see Kujur. n.d. Jharkhand Dumuhane Par, 86. 

188 Since the colonial system uprooted the educated culturally and alienated them from the society, 
the tribals popularly perceived that the educated actually did not learn but were perished (or 
padhlak nahin podlak). Also see Bara 2005. ‘Seeds of Mistrust’, for the gap between tribal and 
colonial perspectives of education. 
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however, also noted others reaping the benefit of middle class status resulting from 
the British colonial education and using it as a path to power in the existing polity. 
Thus, when the Gandhian concept of ‘basic’ education—addressing especially rural 
India—was nationally approved (1937) and was adopted by the government, the 
tribal intelligentsia remained neutral. Some even claimed that basic education meant 
‘beseekh’ or un-education of the tribals.!®’ As an alternative, in 1940, a tribal cul- 
tural leader devised the idea of ‘Dhumkuria School’, which sought to make use of 
the tribal cultural edifice and language for a tribal-friendly Western education.'”° 

The ‘Dhumkuria’ concept was sponsored by tribal autonomy movement in the 
following years;'*! but it lacked wider moral and financial support. The managers of 
the school begged for help from authorities, which was not forthcoming, since the 
idea was not appreciated.!”” The school exists even today, in most dilapidated condi- 
tion at the same site where it was started, signifying mutely the inadequacy of 
nationalist thinking on tribal education. The post-independence educational devel- 
opment showed the nationalist “basic schools’ and ‘ashram schools’ (conducted by 
the Adimjati Seva Mandal on behalf of the government) mushrooming in the central 
Indian tribal belt, in many cases where church schools already existed. The era also 
witnessed education being employed as an agent of ‘civilization’ of the ‘primitive’ 
and ‘backward Hindu’ tribals and their ‘integration’ in the ‘national mainstream’ .'”* 
Such replay of the colonial idea and approach has left a cesspool of educational 
woes for tribal India. Not surprisingly, today the tribes of India comprise the largest 
rejects of Indian education from top to bottom. 
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Chapter 6 A 
Vulnerability of Autochthon Paharias meren 
of Santal Parganas: Revealing Continuity 

of Colonial Legacy 


Dinesh Narayan Verma 


Abstract This chapter traces the present situation of vulnerability of the Paharias, 
a PVTG in Jharkhand to the colonial policy. It discusses how Paharias were deprived 
of their resources and thus marginalized consequent upon colonial policy of expan- 
sion of settled agriculture. The colonial administration facilitated settlement of the 
Santals as agriculturists on the lands and forest of the Paharias as a part of their 
project of expanding settled agriculture. They receded to the hills and confined to 
traditional mode of livelihood. Their exclusion continued even in the process of 
national development. The chapter also highlights Paharias’ increasing awareness 
of their rights over land and other resources in the process of the present state- 
sponsored development; and identity assertion through their demands for these 
rights. 


Keywords Vulnerable conditions - Autochthon Paharias - Damin-i-koh - Colonial 
legacy - Tradition - Original inhabitants - Settled agriculturists - Historical injustice 
- Particularly Vulnerable Tribal Groups (PVTGs) 


Introduction 


The Scheduled Tribes of India constitute 8.6% (total strength: 104, 281, 034) of the 
total population (1, 210, 569, 573) of the country according to Census 2011 (Gol 
2011) and are found settled through its length and breadth. They have been living in 
various ecological and geo-climatic conditions ranging from plains and forests to 
hills and inaccessible areas of island ecology. They are at different stages of socio- 
economic and educational development. Notably, many of these tribal groups have 
adopted mainstream way of life, while there are some who are still very far behind 
in competitive life struggle of modern civilization. These groups live in vulnerable 
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conditions, and at present 75% of these vulnerable communities have been put in 
the bracket of Particularly Vulnerable Tribal Groups (PVTGs) on the criteria of (a) 
preagricultural level of technology, (b) stagnant or declining population, (c) 
extremely low literacy and (d) subsistence level of economy (Gol 2008—09: 24 and 
Verma 1990: 36). Admittedly, the PVTGs are facing different kinds of socio- 
economic problems, and numerically they are on verge of gradual decline, espe- 
cially Sauria Paharias, but this study only traces the vulnerability of the autochthon 
Paharias to historical factors of negligence and suppressive-cum-subjugating atti- 
tude of colonial officials who ruled over India for about two centuries (1757—1947). 
Historically, the Paharias inhabit Santal Parganas of Jharkhand and have been cate- 
gorized as one of the most ancient PVTGs of India (GoJ 2002-03: 9-11). 


Jharkhand: The Homeland of Thirty-Two Tribal 
Communities 


The state of Jharkhand comprises a greater portion of Chota Nagpur Plateau! and 
Santal Parganas.” After reorganization of the state, it consists of five divisions of 
North Chota Nagpur, South Chota Nagpur, Chaibasa (Kolhan), Palamau and Santal 
Parganas (Singh 2006: 280-298). It is an abode of 32 tribal groups (see for details 
Sharma and Kirti 2006; Sahu 2012 and Verma 2013) including 9 primitive tribes 
renamed as Particularly Vulnerable Tribal Groups (PVTGs) as specified by the 
Ministry of Tribal Affairs (GOI 2008-09: 168-169), Government of India and 
Annual Report 2008-2009. These tribal groups include Asur, Banjara, Bathudi, 
Bedia, Binjhia, Birjia, Birhor, Baiga, Bhumij, Chero, Chik Baraik, Gond, Gorait, 
Ho, Karmali, Kavar, Kharia, Kharwar, Khond, Kisan, Kol, Kora, Korwa, Lohra, 
Mahli, Mal Paharia, Munda, Uraon, Parhaiya, Santal, Sauria Paharia and Savar, 
while PVTGs include Asur, Birhor, Birjia, Hill Kharia, Korwa, Mal Paharia, 
Parhaiya, Sauria Paharia and Savar. According to Primitive Tribal Group of 
Jharkhand Survey Report (2002-2003) of Jharkhand Tribal Welfare Research 
Institute (Ranchi), the Savar and the Hill Kharia are the two names of the same tribe; 
thereby actually listing eight PTGs (PVTGs) in the state (GoJ 2002-2003: 7). Out 
of these eight PVTGs, there are only five PVTGs settled in Santal Parganas division 
of the state. These include Asur, Mal Paharia, Parhaiya, Sauria Paharia and Savar 
(GoJ 2002-2003: 7-11). Asur and Savar are found with a less concentration in 


! The Chota Nagpur Plateau is a plateau in Eastern India; which covers much of Jharkhand state as 
well as adjacent parts of Odisha, West Bengal, Bihar and Chhattisgarh. The Indo-Gangetic Plain 
lies to the north and east while the Basin of Mahanadi River lies to the south of the plateau. The 
total area of the plateau is approximately 65,000 square kilometres (https://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Chota_Nagpur_Plateau) 

*A district constituted after Santal Insurrection in December 1855 by the East India Company 


Government. Before its constitution the area of the district was under Birbhum district of Bhagalpur 
division of undivided Bengal (Roy Choudhury 1965). 
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Dumka and Godda districts, respectively, while Mal Paharias are found concentrated 
in all over the division of Santal Parganas (six districts Dumka, Deoghar, Godda, 
Sahibganj, Pakur and Jamtara); but Sauria Paharias are concentrated in Godda, Pakur 
and Sahibganj districts (GoJ 2002—03: 9-11) only. They are autochthons of Santal 
Parganas and actively participated in freedom struggles against Britons in India (for 
details see Diwakar 1959: 598—599; Nath and Verma 1990, 1996; Verma 2006: 
55-88; 2008: 78-116; 2001). The Survey Report (2002-2003) revealed that the Mal 
Paharias and the Sauria Paharias have large concentration in Dumka and Sahibganj 
districts, respectively. According to 1891 Census Report, there were in total 136,498 
Paharias (Sauria Paharia 111,592 and Mal Paharia 24,906); but in 2002—2003 the 
total population of the tribe declined to 121,904 (Sauria Paharia 61,121 and Mal 
Paharia 60,783). According to Census 2011, the Mal Paharia increased to 1,15,093, 
while the population of Sauria Paharia decreased to the strength of 31,050; but the 
total strength of Paharias raised to 1,46,143 (see Sharma 2014: 98136). 


Traditions 


The autochthons, the Sauria Paharias, also known as Sauria Malers, the oldest inhabit- 
ants of Santal Parganas, have no story or history of their origin, except the modern 
conjecture first recorded by Lt. T. Shaw (1795: 45) in 1795 and repeated by Francis 
Buchanan in 1811, Captain Walter Stanhope Sherwill in 1851, E.T. Dalton in 1872, 
W. W. Hunter in 1868 and followed by other scholars. They do not endorse the story of 
their common origin with the Oraons and migration with them from the west as pre- 
served by the latter people; on the contrary they aver that the human race was first 
appeared on the hills to which they cling. This is their tradition as revealed by Lt. Shaw: 


Seven brothers were sent from Heaven to people the earth; the eldest fell sick, whilst the 
remainder were preparing a great feast. It was arranged that each was to take of the food that 
he had prepared and go to the place he had chosen to live in. One took goat’s flesh and went 
to a distant country, and his progeny are Hindus, another, from whom the Mussalmans are 
descended, took flesh of all kinds, except pork. It is not stated what the third took, but he 
originated the Kharwars. The fourth took hog’s flesh, went north, and from him sprang the 
Kiratis; a fifth became the ancestor of the Kawdir (Koda Kola, meaning tank digging Kols; 
the sixth took food of all kinds and went far away, and it was not known what had become 
of him till the English appeared, when it was at once concluded that they were the descen- 
dants of the omnivorous brother. The seventh brother was named Malair, he was the oldest 
who was sick, they gave him all kinds of food in an old dish, thus he became an outcast, and 
he was left in the hills, where, finding neither clothes nor means of subsistence, he and his 
people necessarily became thieves, and continued in that vocation till taught better by Mr. 
Cleveland.’ (Dalton 1872: 272 and see Verma 2005a for details). 


3 Augustus Cleveland was collector of Bhagalpur (1779-1784) who tried to pacify militant Paharias 
by his policy of conciliation and consolidation after early British officials’ Captain Robert Brooke 
(1772-1774) and James Browne (1774-1778) who could not check stiff resistance of the Paharias 
to the East India Company’s rule in the region. His policy is better known as Cleveland system 
wherein pensions to the Paharia Sardars, Naibs and Manjhis, formation of Paharia Archers’ Army 
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‘This wild legend is’, as Dalton has observed: 


only useful as indicating the people with whom the Malers have successfully come into 
contact. They recognise, and attempt to account for the existence of Kiratis, Kharwars, 
Kols, Hindus, Muhammadans, and the English; but none of their own cognates were known 
to them. The story gives us no clue to migrations; but tradition brings the whole nation 
gradually from the Western Ghats to Rohtas; where, it is said; they settled for a long period; 
till attacked and driven out by the Aryans. They divided into two parties, one selecting the 
Rajmahal Hills, the other, the highland of Jharkhand or Chutia Nagpur, as their place of 
refuge. They assign to this flight from Rohtas a comparatively recent period, making out 
that their conquerors were Muhammadans, but this is inconsistent with the more reliable 
accounts we have of the long sojourn of the Oraons in Chutia Nagpur. (Dalton 1872: 272) 


In fact, Dalton while trying to establish a common relationship between the 
Malers and the Oraons wrote in 1872: 


The Oraons have tradition when driven from Rohtas, they divided into two parties. One 
under the chief went north towards the Ganges and eventually occupied the Rajmahal Hills, 
the other under the chief's younger brother went south-east. This tradition of a separation 1s 
borne out by the evident affinity in language, and similarity in customs of the Oraons and 
the Rajmahalis, and though the latter do not acknowledge the relationship, their common 
origin may be considered as established, and as the Rajymahalis are Malas or Malavas, it 
may be assumed that the Oraons are Malavas too. (Dalton 1872: 251) 


This view was further supported by Earnest Droese (1884) and G.A. Grierson 
(1906: 446-447). Droese basing his arguments on linguistic affinity of the Sauria 
Paharias and the Oraons opined that they were of the same origin. But, owing to 
their being ignorant of the Oraons, the Paharias deny the similarity of their lan- 
guages and customs (Prasad 1970: 125). L.S.S. O’Malley (1910: 89 & 91) and 
Bradley-Birt (1905: 25) have also described them as a branch of the Dravidian race, 
of which the Oraons of Chota Nagpur form a section. On the basis of G.A. Grierson’s 
(1906: 446-447) observation, McPherson (1909: 35—36) observed; 


their language and customs show that they are nearly akin to the Oraons or Kurukh of the 
Chota Nagpur plateau, and these have traditions which carry them back to at least the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. They say they dwelt originally in the Caranatic of Southern India, 
that they came up the west coast of India to the mouth of Nerbudda river, whence they made 
their way to Central India and settled on the banks of the Sone.’ Then the Aryans drove them 
out of Bihar and they split into two sections, one of which followed the Ganges and settled 
in the Rajymahal Hills, while the other keeping to the Sone settled in the north-west corner 
of the Chotanagpur plateau. Grierson places Kurukh and Malto nearest to Tamil and 
Kanarese, the Dravidian tongues spoken in south and south-west India by the aborigines 
with whom the traditions of the Oraons and Malers disclose that they were most closely 
connected. As to the comparative date of advance of the Oraons and Malers towards their 
present homes, McPherson pointed out to the evidence we drive from family traditions of 
the Nagbansi Rajas of Chotanagpur. “The Mundas and Oraons were both settled peoples of 


(Bhagalpur Hill Rangers) and constitution of Hill Assembly, etc. were included. The policy did not 
meet with success and recently criticized by Valentine Ball (1980:339) as the policy of ‘Black 
Mail’. 
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the Plateau before the rise of the Nagbansi family. Both took part in the inauguration and 
marriage ceremonies of Phani Mukuta Rai, the first Raja and it was the fifty- second in 
descent from Phani Mukuta Rai who was reigning when Colonel Dalton wrote in 1872. 
(McPherson 1909: 16) 


Fifty-two generations take one back to the earlier centuries of the Christian era, 
and we may therefore conjecture with some approach in certainty that the Raymahal 
hill men have occupied their present abode for at least 2000 years. A remarkable 
confirmation of this inference from tribal tradition is found in the work of Greek 
geographer Megasthenes who had visited the capital of Chandragupta Maurya 
between 302 and 288 B.C. The Malers of Rajmahal Hills are with some certainty 
identified with the people called Malli by Megasthenes (McPherson 1909: 16). Thus 
the Paharias are the earliest settlers in the division of Santal Parganas; consequently 
they are the original owners of the region, the sons of the soil, and the autochthons 
of the Santal Parganas. 


Tribal World of Santal Parganas 


It is to be noted that out of 32 tribes found and settled in Jharkhand, not less than 26 
tribal communities inhabit the length and breadth of Santal Parganas. These include 
Asur, Banjara, Bathudi, Bedia, Birhor, Baiga, Bhumij, Gond, Gorait, Ho, Karmali, 
Kharia, Kharwar, Khond, Kisan, Kol, Kora, Korba, Mahli, Mal Paharia, Munda, 
Uraon, Parhaiya, Santal, Sauria Paharia and Savar. But presently the Paharias and 
the Santals are the two main tribes of the Santal Parganas division of Jharkhand 
(Vidyarthi 1963: 130). As noted above, the Paharias are the earliest settlers of the 
Rajmahal Hills in the division and had their estates and kingdoms in the region from 
prehistoric times (Oldham 1930: 1x). The researches done so far in the field of social 
sciences and humanities have amply proved that the primitive Paharias are the earli- 
est inhabitants of the Santal Parganas, while the tribes like Khetauris, Bhuinyas, 
Domes and others are next to the Paharias; but as far as the Santals are concerned, 
they are comparatively newcomers, dating from the end of the eighteenth or the 
beginning of the nineteenth century (McPherson 1909: 13). Though the division of 
Santal Parganas is now regarded as the nucleus of the habitat of the Santals, it is not 
their original home. There is no doubt, E. T. Dalton observes, that the Santals settled 
down in parts of the Hazaribagh Division (now in Jharkhand) and parts of Birbhum 
(now in West Bengal) at a very remote period; and it is chiefly by migrations from 
those regions that the Santals settled in the region, and after the Santal Insurrection 
of 1855-1856, the district of Santal Parganas (Dalton 1872: 217) (now division 
from 1983) was formed in 1855* (Datta 1940: 69). 


*The Act 37 of 1855 formed the Santali areas into a separate non-regulation district, to be known 
by general designation of the Santal Parganas. 
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In this region the Santals were noticed first in 1810—1811 by Francis Buchanan who 
had surveyed the region and reported the settlement of about 500 Santal families in 
the Dumka subdivision (Buchanan 1939: 264). About Paharias Buchanan said, ‘I 
believe them to be the descendants of the original inhabitants of the country’ 
(Buchanan 1939: 251). Robert Montgomery Martin also stated in his book The 
History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern India that ‘the mountain 
tribes are, I believe, the descendants of the original inhabitants of the country ...’ 
(Martin 1838: 138). In fact the earliest inhabitants of the division are the Maler or 
Sauria Paharia who still inhabit the north Rajmahal Hills (Houlton 1949: 72). 

There are mainly two branches of the Paharias, the Mal Paharias and the Maler 
or Sauria Paharias. The Mal Paharias live in the southern hills of the Damin-i-koh 
and in the hilly country in the south and east of the division, while the Sauria 
Paharias live in the northern Rajmahal Hills’ (Houlton 1949: 81&83 and Gopl Lal 
1985). Therefore, these two branches are described by McPherson as the ‘southern 
mountaineers’ and the ‘northern mountaineers’, respectively, and indentified as ‘the 
oldest aborigines’ (McPherson 1909: 13). Reginald Heber (1827: 275) had also 
described the tribe in details in his ‘narratives’ which had been published in three 
volumes from London in 1878. After Buchanan, Sutherland, Joint Magistrate of 
Bhagalpur, who was especially deputed to make an investigation into the state of 
landed tenures of the hill people in 1818 had also noticed the presence of the Santals 
in various villages of Damin-i-koh (see Sutherland 1819 and Man 1867: 11). 

After a detailed enquiry in course of which he traversed the whole of the tract, 
Sutherland submitted his recommendations in 1818. On the basis of his recommen- 
dations, Damin-i-koh was demarcated in 1833 by John Petty Ward and Captain 
Tanner; and in 1837 James Pontet was placed in charge of its revenue administra- 
tion, being specially instructed to give the Santals, who were then pouring in, every 
encouragement in the work of clearing jungles (O’Malley 1910: 50 and Roy 
Choudhury 1965: 73). From the report of Sutherland, it is obviously clear that the 
Paharias are the original inhabitants of the region then known as Jungle Terai where 
the autochthons (the Paharias) had their estates and kingdoms from very ancient 
times. In this context paragraphs 80 to 90 of the report are revealing. It clearly refers 
to the clash for lands between the two ethnic groups and the immigration of the 
Santals in the region. The autochthons challenged and opposed the arrival of the 
Santals into the heart of their country. Their stiff and unceasing opposition to the 
coming of the Santals is described in detail by Robert Carstairs (1935; for detail see 
the first four chapters of the work) who was the Deputy Commissioner of the Santal 
Parganas from 1885 to 1898. Here it is to be noted that the Paharias had also unceas- 
ingly stood against foreign onslaughts on their estates and kingdoms (Umashankar 


>As far as Kumarbhag Paharias are concerned, they are Hinduized section of Mal Paharias as 
observed by Verma during a field study (2005b). It is to be noted that Damin-in-koh, a Persian word 
meaning the skirts of the hills, was the name given to a densely forested and hilly area of Raymahal 
Hills (now in the area of Sahibganj, Pakur and Godda districts of Jharkhand). 
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1965: 45-47 and Hunter 1975: 221) and fought with great force against the mighty 
Hindu, Muslim, Afghan and Mughal rulers; for they had been the people known for 
their undiluted nationality and freedom loving community (Carstairs 1935: 9; 
MacDoughall 1985: 27; and for details see Verma 2006). 

Even before Sutherland, Major James Browne had given a detailed account of 
the tribe and described their estates and depredations, customs, manners, system of 
cultivation, etc. (Browne 1788: 76—91). According to Major James Browne, the 
entire region of the Rajmahal Hills was in possession of these mountaineers. They 
had cleared the jungles ‘in order to build their villages’ and also for cultivation® 
(Browne 1788: 76; also see Verma 2016: 65-72). So the Paharias are described as 
‘the earliest settlers in the district’ (now division) by L.S.S. O’ Malley (1910: 86) 
and ‘the men of the hills’ by Robert Carstairs (1935: 1). In his notes, Captain 
Sherwill observed that “The Santals are interlopers, the hill men are the original 
inhabitants’ (Sherwill 1851). 


Paharias Lost Their Lands and Forests 


Thus, it is evidently clear that the Santals are not the original inhabitants of the 
Santal Parganas, while the Paharias have been living in the region from prehistoric 
times (also see Oldham 1930: 51). Historically, it was in Damin-i-koh where 
Paharias had been living in their villages for centuries. They lived mostly in hill 
tracts. During ancient and medieval times, the Paharias led a life undisturbed by the 
mighty empires reigning in the region. Not only the Mughals could not conquer the 
areas possibly because they failed to penetrate into deeply forested hilly tracts, but 
the British also failed to subjugate them completely as the militant Paharias could 
never be pacified by early British officials; and they also continued to resist British 
administration for centuries. The East India Company’s officials, therefore, encour- 
aged and assisted Santals who were then coming in the hills and forests of the 
region. The Paharias opposed the coming of the Santals but failed to check Santals’ 
immigration and retired to hill tops and became completely isolated from the out- 
side world. The colonial regime overlooked Paharias, while Santals grew in number 
from 3000 in 1838 to 82,795 in 1851 contained in 1473 villages (Sherwill 1851: 
548). The noted historian K. S. Singh has rightly observed that *°...within a few 


°During ancient and medieval times, the Paharias not only resisted foreign onslaughts on their 
estates and its adjoining regions but also seriously took care for maintenance and preservation of 
their indigenous knowledge in the field of arms, ammunition, medical treatment and health as well 
as in cattle breeding and farming. For centuries they followed, maintained and pursued the pristine 
system of farming better known as Kurwa, Kurao, Kuro or Jhuming method of cultivation (shifting 
cultivation). This primitive practice of farming proved to be very harmful to Paharias’ socio-eco- 
nomic life, regional environment and water resources and caused soil erosion. It was also respon- 
sible for apparent ecological imbalance, scarcity of drinking water and depletion of wild life 
resources of the region. So the colonial officials tried to stop it and confined it to certain hills. After 
independence, the government of India banned it and declared it illegal. 
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decades, Cleveland’s Paharias were impoverished and decimated...’ (Singh 1985: 
10). Towards the end of the eighteenth century, as the pressure of population was 
keenly felt and the jungles were being cleared, the Santals moved up towards the 
virgin forests in and around the Raymahal Hills. The Permanent Settlement of 1793 
forced the landlords to improve productivity of the land. The Santals were increas- 
ingly used for land reclamation and improvement. The Company regime actively 
assisted Santals in their settlement as they were industrious and needed to reclaim 
the dense forested region. They preferred and liked agriculture and settled life, 
acquired land for the purpose and gradually became settled agriculturists. On the 
other hand, the autochthon Paharias became minority in their own motherland and 
lost most of their lands and forests as Paharias had complained about it to Captain 
Sherwill (1851: 589) in 1851 who was then conducting survey of the region. 
Moreover, after Santal Insurrection of 1855—1856 and constitution of the district of 
Santal Parganas, the foreign officials gave much importance to Santals and totally 
overlooked autochthons who disliked foreign rule and were unwilling to conver- 
sion. So the Paharias gradually lagged behind in getting education and employment 
and also having facilities of simple life. This directly affected their socio-economic 
life and led to gradual decline in their numerical strength. According to Captain 
Sherwill, there were only 33,780 Mal Paharias in Rajymahal Hills in 1851 (Sherwill 
1851: 604) and noted in his ‘Notes’, “Labour is the hill man’s abhorrence, but neces- 
sity compels him to cultivate a small portion of land for his actual existence; beyond 
this trifling labour he never exerts himself’ (quoted from McPherson 1909: 36). 
Thus, by their own nature and overlooking of foreign officials, the Paharias lost 
their position to the Santals who gradually settled and became dominant in the 
region. The Santals in large numbers settled as agriculturists with the help of the 
Company’s officials and gradually acquired autochthons’ lands and forests. The 
observations of Captain Sherwill (1851: 589), W.W. Hunter (1975: 222—223, 308- 
9), F. B. Bradley-Birt (1905: 131—132 & 157-160 ), McPherson (1909: 34-36) and 
L.S.S. O’Malley (1910: 50-51) reveal how Paharias gradually lost their lands and 
forests to the interlopers and others. Therefore, the demand for Paharia land by the 
autochthon Paharias is fully justified’ in the historical perspective. 


Population Trend of the Paharias 


In addition to their declining socio-economic life, the Paharia autochthons, mainly 
the Sauria Paharias, also displayed an alarmingly fluctuating trend of population 
growth (Table 6.1). Ups and downs in their demographical account are evident from 
Table 6.1 which is prepared on the basis of data gathered from census reports during 
the period from 1872 to 2011 (Gol, various census reports). 


7 ‘Letters to the Editor’, The Indian Nation, Patna, 8 November 1995 and 19 November 1995. 
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Table 6.1 Trend of population growth of Paharias from 1872 to 2011 (various census reports, 


Gol) 

SI. Census year Sauria Paharias Mal Paharias Total 

1. 1872 68,335 18,000 86,335 
2. 1891 111,592 24,906 136,497 
3. 1901 47,066 41,048 88,114 
4. 1911 62,734 38,553 101,287 
5. 1921 55,600 39.972 95,572 
6. 1931 59,991 37,437 97,328 
7. 1941 57,212 48,110 105,322 
8. 1951 53,576 47,548 101,024 
9. 1961 55,606 45,423 101,029 
10. 1971 59,047 48,636 107,683 
11. 1981 39,269 79,322 118,591 
12. 1991 44,468 50,532 95,000 
13. 2001 61,929 60,783 122,712 
14. 2011 31,050 115,093 146,143 


The Survey Report 2002-2003, entitled Primitive Tribal Group of Jharkhand, 
which was based on the survey conducted by Jharkhand Tribal Welfare Research 
Institute, Ministry of Welfare, Government of Jharkhand, Ranchi, records 61,121 
Sauria Paharia and 60,783 Mal Paharia, which make a total of 121,904 persons. In 
about 1 year as compared to Census 2011, the population of Sauria Paharia has 
shown a decline by 800 souls. 


Officials’ Welfare Measures Failed to Improve the Socio- 
economic Status of the Paharias 


It is to be noted that since 1954, state and central governments have sanctioned and 
implemented various kinds of welfare measures for socio-economic development of 
the autochthons and have spent crores of rupees, but the original inhabitants of 
Santal Parganas are far behind in the race (see Verma 1996, 2005a, 2009a; 2009b; 
Vidyarthi 1985; Upadhyay and Pandey 2003; Singh 2009; and for details also see 
Nath and Verma 1993) of modern civilization. They live a life of just hand to mouth 
and present a very deplorable socio-economic condition since it was described by 
F. B. Bradley-Birt (1905) in 1905. According to Jharkhand Encyclopaedia, the rate 
of literacy in Sauria Paharia and Mal Paharia is less than 1% (Pal 2008: 290 &360); 
it is an outcome after spending crores of rupees for the purpose of raising literacy 
level during a period of more than six decades. According to a report published in 
2007, the state government spent seventy lakh rupees per year for education of 
Paharia children, and during the last decade a sum of ten crore rupees was spent for 
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education of Paharia children. All these efforts have produced only 50 matriculates 
from among Paharia students (Verma 2014 and Mishra and Verma 2014). There is 
no separate arrangement to enlarge their opportunity in the field of technical and 
diploma education and to enable them for technical jobs. Even today, most of 
Paharia villages suffer from lack of drinking water, means of communication, pri- 
mary education, electrification, medical and health facilities, etc. Field investigation 
reveals that the state government never planned properly and exclusively for the 
Paharias to provide employment in their areas nearer to home. Moreover, the state 
government’s decision to recruit educated Paharias in government services remained 
on paper as the decision is not implemented. Even after more than 72 years of inde- 
pendence, neither a single Paharia could be elected M.L.A. or M.P. nor nominated 
in Rajya Sabha; so there is no political voice to raise the centuries-old problems of 
the autochthons and highlight the demand of grassroots-level socio-economic 
development of the tribe reeling under the colonial legacy of deprivation. 


Demands of Paharias 


For the last few years, the Paharias have gradually organized themselves under a 
few Paharia leaders and have been staging dharna/pradarshan and taking out pro- 
cessions for socio-economic development as well as fulfilment of their undernoted 
demands: 


. Grassroots level suitable actions for protection of environment in their habitat. 
. Complete check on human trafficking. 

. Immediate formation of Paharia Battalion. 

. Honorarium to Gorhit like Pradhan. 

. Appointment of Paharia Chaukidar to protect Pradhan and Paharia villages. 

. Appointment of Paharia teachers in Paharia villages. 

. Arrangement of drinking water in each Paharia village. 

. Return of illegally taken Paharia lands to Paharias. 

. Compensation of damages caused by wild elephants to Paharias. 

. Facility and connection of electricity and roads in Paharia villages, etc.’ 


Oo AeonNInNNfSWN 
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In addition to all these demands, the Paharias have also demanded restoration of 
their estates and kingdoms allegedly taken from them through fraudulence means 
and by force. As they claim they ruled over centuries in and around Rajmahal Hills 
and had their own system of rules and rulings. In this backdrop we can easily imag- 
ine that the autochthons at present are being organized and united to come out of 
colonial legacy of deprivation and vulnerability. Though it is not easy, it 1s also not 
impossible if they fight for their historical motherland peacefully and 
democratically. 


8 Prabhat Khabar, Deoghar, 29 September, 2015, p.15. 
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Here it is significant to note that since first Census 1872, the total demographical 
strength of Paharias rose to 146,143 persons; according to the Census Report of 
2011, it is the highest numerical figure of Paharias during the period from 1872 to 
2011, i.e. the first census and the latest census. The population of the Sauria Paharia 
has declined to 31,050 persons; and it is the lowest since 1872. It needs mention that 
the total strength of Sauria Paharia was highest in 1891 when they were 111,592 
persons in total. According to numerical strength of Sauria Paharia during 1891- 
2011, the tribe lost 80,542 persons of its population; it is approximately more than 
70 percent decrease in the population of Sauria Paharia.’ 


Restoration of Lands and Forests to Correct Historical 
Injustice 


As they mainly depend on forests, forest products and land resources, deprivation of 
these resulted in their vulnerability and pushed them far behind in getting education, 
employment, socio-economic facilities and basic amenities. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to correct the historical injustice done to the tribe during colonial period and 
also concede their above-noted demands with proper restoration of their illegally 
snatched lands and forests, thus depriving them from their sustainable livelihood 
options. Mr. Kalicharan Dehri (Dumka, Jharkhand) a Paharia social worker has 
demanded reservation of M.L.A. and M.P. seats for Paharias in Santal Parganas and 
has also submitted memorandum to the state and the central government in this 
regard. This step is indicative of peoples’ response to correct historical injustice. 
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Chapter 7 | 
Bible Translation in Kuki-Chin of Indo- —s yav_ 
Myanmar and Bangladesh: A Historical 
Analysis 


Doungul Letkhojam Haokip 


Abstract This chapter gives an idea of the notion of the tribe; group formation 
within a tribe and assertion of identity with Kuki-Chin ethnic group as case study. 
The Kuki-Chin group which evolved into different identical subgroups in a process 
of fission over time developed their dialects and Bible was translated into different 
Kuki-Chin dialects, thereby acting as a disintegrating agent. In unequivocal terms, 
the chapter holds Bible translation into the dialect of individual subgroups respon- 
sible for reinforcing the subgroup divisions within the Kuki-Chin group. Thus, the 
chapter traces contemporary ethnic issues in Kuki-Chin group to the historical event 
of Bible translation during colonial period. The chapter argues that the Bible trans- 
lation into different dialects reinforced the variations and resulted in the assertion of 
micro group identity on the basis of such variations. The chapter further describes 
the adverse impact of this translation on tradition in general and on traditional cal- 
endar in particular. 


Keywords Tradition - Kuki-Chin people - Christian missionaries - Bible transla- 
tion - Conversion - Identity - Roman script - Church - Colonial history 


Introduction 


Before the advent of the British, in what can be called the Kuki-Chin region of pres- 
ent India and Myanmar, the Kuki-Chin people lived in independent villages. Their 
age old ‘chief’s cult’ or engagement in tribal feuds in the form of ‘headhunting’, 
inter- and intra-village rivalries, dispute over ownership of natural resources, migra- 
tion in different batches and such other activities greatly limited the sphere of their 
social interaction almost to village community and caused dialectical variations 
over the years. The colonial policy of controlling them through administration 
divided their territory between India and Myanmar, and in the postcolonial era, the 
Kuki-Chin-Mizo ethnic groups got divided among three countries, namely, India, 
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Myanmar and Bangladesh. During colonial rule, Christian missionaries worked 
among them with a ‘civilizing mission’. For the success of this mission, the mis- 
sionaries adopted three shortcut methods: the first one was conversion into 
Christianity, the second was translation of Bible into local dialects and languages, 
and the third one was establishment of friendly relations with the natives. The efforts 
of establishing friendliness were also means of attracting the people to the fold of 
Christianity. Behind this attitude and mission was the hidden agenda of serving the 
interest of the colonial administration. The colonial government was motivated by 
profit, demarcated the tribal belts and did not include them under direct administra- 
tion. However, it had the intention of making permanent relation with the Hills 
which the missionaries fulfilled through conversion. Translation of Bible was 
adopted as an element in the process of conversion and apparently in the process of 
‘civilizing the uncivilized’. The missionaries were directly involved in the transla- 
tions of Bible and hymns into the dialects and languages of such tribes as ‘Meitei, 
Lusei, Mara, Tedim, Vaiphei Hmar, Haka/Lai, Asho, Thadou-Kuki, Falam, Biate 
and Hallam’. 

Contemporary tribal situation has not evolved out of vacuum; the historical pro- 
cess during the colonial period has largely shaped it; and so it can be studied with 
reference to the colonial history. The present religious tradition, sociopolitical back- 
wardness or ethnic assertion, can be traced back to colonial history. Bible transla- 
tion in different dialects, more than 30 (thirty) belonging to a language family, 1.e. 
Kuki-Chin family, is a crucial factor of explaining many of contemporary situations 
including ethnic assertion on the basis of language. 

The history of Bible translation is not very old as it happened during colonial 
period. But origin of differentiation or separatism from one’s cognate tribe or clans 
has an old history which cannot be traced objectively. Kuki-Chin scholars have 
listed social divisions such as Aimol, Anal, Chiru, Chothe, Koireng, Kom, Purum, 
Lamkang, Moyon, Monsang, Gangte, Vaiphei, Hmar, Zou, Simte, Sukte, Ralte, 
Lusei, Maring, Khoibu, Paite, and Thadou even during precolonial period. It is cru- 
cial to note that social divisions within the Kuki-Chin tribe assert individual identity 
on the basis of these dialect/language variations. Each group while recognizing and 
admitting its Kuki-Chin origin distinguishes itself from others and establishes itself 
as a distinct identity because of dialectical variation. Despite the sense of differen- 
tiation, a force of integration and assertion of the greater Kuki-Chin identity under- 
lies the contemporary sociopolitical scenario in Manipur. In this context, Toynbee’s 
observation that the growth and development of a civilization depends on ‘differen- 
tiation to integration, and withdrawal and return’ (Ali 1978:11) rightly suits to con- 
temporary Kuki-Chin situation which can be examined through the prism of colonial 
history. In this regard it is to be mentioned that despite dialectical variations, or high 
and low tone, the entire Kuki-Chin group dialects are intelligible (see Vaiphei 1995: 
fn-1, p. 3). 

The present research problem is not a beginning of the study of Kuki-Chin peo- 
ple against the background of colonial interventions. In fact these people were stud- 
ied during colonial administration, particularly by missionaries and colonial 
administrators, to serve greater colonial interest. Subsequently, Kuki-Chin scholars 
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also pursued the study of their own people, their life styles and problems they 
encountered, following colonial idioms. Literatures produced out of these studies 
mostly contain the topic of Christianity — the factors and process of conversion 
including Bible translation, missionary experiences of the people, missionary 
agenda and mechanism of conversion and impact of conversion on the society and 
people and the like at the core. A few works were produced during colonial period, 
such as grammar, dictionaries, premiers, etc., which apparently meant to meet study 
material requirements in formal education system introduced since colonial period. 

However, most of these writings relate to conversion process, for reading and 
writing are two pillars of Church policy with regard to conversion. Even writings on 
Kuki-Chin culture had a comparative representation style to situate these people as 
‘uncivilized’ in relation to ‘civilized’ Europe and, thus, to justify the need for a 
‘civilizing mission’. In many recent writings, Bible translation has been critiqued 
from various angles primarily for its role in social disintegration. In view of this, a 
few representative works have been examined in order to give an idea of the nature 
of literature available on Kuki-Chin people and justify present investigation. 

In A Critical Historical Study of Bible Translation Among the Zo People in North 
East India. KhupZa Go informs us that dialectical translations of the Bible became 
important factors in the disintegration of the Zo people (Go 1996:6).! According to 
him, J. H. Cope, an American Baptist who came to Chin Hills of Burma in 1908, 
wrote the first Premier in the Chin Languages (Go 1996:14), and J.H. Lorrain, one 
of the first two missionaries from Britain, began his work in the Lushei Hills in 
1894, and after learning Lushei, he composed the first Mizo grammar and diction- 
ary (Go 1996:13). T.S. Gangte’s work, The Kukis of Manipur, is an interdisciplinary 
sociohistorical analysis that attempted to relate the disintegration with government 
policy after Independence. He lamented that ‘recognition of tribes by the Government 
of India hastened the processes of disintegration among the Kuki, for the new con- 
stitution of India accorded special privileges to such recognised tribes’ (Gangte 
1993:10). In Houbung Kalson (The Foot Print of Church), Thangkholal Singson 
(2000) informs about missionary activities. From his work we learn that Kuki- 
Mission or Thadou-Kuki Pioneer Mission or Indo-Burma Thadou-Kuki Pioneers 
Mission was set up by Watkin R. Robert in 1910 at Senvon village of Southern 
Manipur (Singson 2000:10). It is evident from his work that the mission did not 
address the issue of reorganizing the subgroups; rather the Missions split on the line 
of dialects and teachings of pioneer missionaries. 

R. A. Lorrain’s 5 Years in Unknown Jungles, circulated in the United Kingdom 
since its publication in 1912, mainly deals with his journey experiences and the 
socioreligious beliefs, war tactics and folklore of the Lakhers of the Lushei Hills. In 
his Implications of Having Independent Missionary: A Review of 1910 Kuki Mission, 
Jangkholam informs us that Watkins Robert, founder of the Thadou-Kuki Pioneer 


'By Zo the author means all the Kuki-Chin linguistic groups, about whom we study in this paper. 
Local researchers and writers are sharply divided into two schools on the naming of the linguistic 
group we study here. One school of thought rejects Kuki-Chin term on the ground of its outside 
origin, while others opine that the people are known as Kuki-Chin throughout our history. 
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Mission, did not obtain license from Manipur Political Agent but preached 
Christianity in Churachandpur and adjoining areas (Haokip 2014:90). Interestingly, 
this paper also informs how Bible translators among the Kuki-Chin groups main- 
tained the tendencies of deviating from one another by coining words so as to make 
the concerned dialect distinct from other analogous dialects (Haokip 2014:92). He 
argues, “The decision to translate the Bible into each local dialect rather than to 
produce a pan-Kuki translation became major disintegrating factor among them fol- 
lowing India’s Independence’ (Haokip 2014:93). 

In his Sociolinguistic Situation in Northeast India and in a research paper enti- 
tled The Language of Manipur: A Case Study of Kuki-Chin, Pauthang Haokip 
describes the force of integration in different Manipuri and Tangkhul dialects. He 
informs that dialects like Andro, Sengmai, Kakching, etc. have been merged into 
and replaced by Manipuri. Similarly, distinct and varieties of speech forms found 
among the Tangkhuls have evolved into a single language, whereas, he laments as 
he finds intelligible dialects of Kuki-Chin groups such as Paite, Gangte, Thadou, 
Tidim, Vaiphei, Zou, etc. are treated as separate languages (Haokip 2011b:85). 
However, he did not give opinions as to why such two contrasting linguistics situa- 
tions evolved in Manipur. Thus a study on the historical development of the Kuki- 
Chin Bible perhaps would answer it to some extent. In addition to the above works, 
The First One Hundred Years of Christianity in Manipur (1896-1996) published in 
December 1996 by MBC Literature Committee, Imphal; The Amazing Guidance of 
God (1910-1985) and Diamond Jubilee Souvenir by Independent Church of India, 
1985; History of Christianity in Manipur, edited by Elungkiebe Zelaing, Christian 
literature Centre, Guwahati, 2005; and A History of the Manipur Baptist Convention 
by the same author published by MBC Imphal, 2005, also give us information on 
the coming of Christian missionaries, their activities and the emergence of Churches 
in Manipur. 

The present paper attempts to summarize different dynamics involved in the pro- 
cess of conversion and particularly those related to Bible translation. 


Kuki-Chin People 


Before focusing on the main theme of this paper, let us know who Kuki-Chin people 
are. For the sake of convenience, Grierson’s term Kuki-Chin is used. In his 
Languages of North-Eastern India Vol. Il, George Abraham Grierson stated that 
‘the territory inhabited by the Kuki- Chin Tribes extends from the Naga Hills in the 
North down into the Sandowy District of Burma in the south; from the Myittha 
River in the East, almost to the Bay of Bengal in the West’ (Grierson 2006:509). He 
claims that the term Kuki and Chin are synonymous and are both used for a number 
of hill tribes interchangeably. He estimated their population to be 600,000 to 
1,000,0000 (Grierson 2006:510) and divided the entire Kuki-Chin speakers as 
Meitei and Kuki-Chin proper. 
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According to Pauthang Haokip, ‘the Term Kuki-Chin is widely accepted amongst 
the Linguists in all the classifications of these languages’ (Haokip 2011a:95). 
J. Shakespeare, in his The Lushei-Kuki Clans, also presents them as the same stock. 
‘All the Lusei- Kuki Clans resemble each other very closely in appearance and the 
Mongolian type of countenance prevails. There is no doubt that the Kuki, Chins and 
Lusei are all of the same race’ (Shakespeare 1998:18). In his The Chin Hills Vol. I, 
Bertram S. Carey and H.N. Tuck wrote as follows: 


Without pretending to speak with authority on the subject, we think we may reasonably 
accept the theory that the Kukis of Manipur, the Lusei of Bengal and Assam, and the Chins 
originally lived in what we now know as Thibet (Tibet), are of one and the same stock, their 
form of Government, method of cultivation manners and customs, belief and traditions all 
point to one origin. (Carey and Tuck 2008:2) 


The Kuki-Chin linguistic group claims the same route of migration and origin. In 
his paper ‘Nationality Formation: The Case of Kuki’,* Lal Dena pointed out that the 
term Kuki includes Chin of Myanmar, Lusei of Mizoram and other cognate tribes 
scattering in Northeast India and Bangladesh. He also pointed out that in Myanmar, 
it was discarded to become Chin and in Mizoram (earlier Lusei Hills) as Lusei, but 
the ethnicity of Kuki is strong and active in Manipur, Assam and Tripura. The Kuki 
people as he argues have common nomenclature, myths of common ancestry, shared 
historical memories, common cultural heritage, common causes for homeland and 
common customary practices. 

Since language is a crucial component in Bible translation, it would have been 
useful to Kuki-Chin people as a linguistic group had there been a single language 
used in Bible translation. As mentioned, a particular language has not been recog- 
nized as standard Kuki-Chin, particularly in India; these people have dialectical 
variations but with greater degree of mutual intelligibility. Grierson (2006) has 
reported a number of dialects of this group. His report on names of dialects and 
tribes is reproduced here to analyse and compare with the present speakers. The 
Meitei speakers were about 240,637. In addition to this, he included different 
speaker groups under broad language family as below: 

Northern Chin languages: Thadou (31,437), Sukte (9,005), Siyin (1770), Ralte 
(18,133) and Paite (not indicated). 

Central group: Tashon (39,215), Lai (22,450), Lakher (1,100), Lushei (40,539), 
Banjogi (500), and Pankhu (800). 

Old Kuki group: Rangkhol (7820), Bete (630), Hallam (26,848), Langrong 
(6266), Aimol (750), Anal (750), Chiru (750), Hiroi Lamkang (750), Kolren (750), 
Kom (750), Purum (750), Mhar (2000) and Cha (not indicated). 

Southern group: Chinme, Welsung, Chinbok, Yindu and Chinbon were not 
recorded by Grierson. He only recorded Khyang or Sho (95,599) and Khami 
(14,626) under this group. The Sothern group also included Anu, Kun, Pallang and 
Sak/That, but the numbers of speakers were not indicated (see Grierson 
2006:510-511). 


2 From Personal file of Professor Lal Dena. 
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The estimates and statistics shown in the Linguistic Survey of India no doubt 
cover the entire territory inhabited by the Kuki-Chin groups in Burma (now 
Myanmar), India and Bengal (now Bangladesh). He observed that different dialects 
mentioned above might have originated and/or have been derived from the old Chin 
language, its home being the Chin Hills and the Lushei Hills (Grierson 2006:516). 


Why Foreign Missionaries Came to the Kuki-Chin Territory? 


This section deals with a few incidents which became the wolf’s logic of missionary 
entry into Kuki-Chin territory, particularly into Manipur. Formal relation between 
the British and Manipur goes back to 14 September 1762 (Lal Dena 2012:115) due 
to the instability of Manipur political situations; but the colonial era began only in 
1891 following the Anglo-Manipuri War (Chawngkung 1998:2). The Lusei-Kuki 
relations with the British on the other hand were punctuated by raids and expedi- 
tions since 1828 until the territory of Lusei Hills was occupied by the British in 
1890 (Sangkima 2004:145). The Kuki from Lusei Hills raided Cachar, Sylhet and 
Manipur from time to time, and the British sent a number of expeditions such as 
Blackwood’s expedition in 1849, Lister expedition of 1850 and expeditions of 1869 
and 1871—1872 until they occupied the Lusei Hills. Similarly, the Chins raided the 
villages of Burma plains along Myittha and Chindwin rivers in 1887 (Carey and 
Tuck 2008:25). As a result of this, the British annexed Chin Hills to Burma (now 
Myanmar) as a special division in 1896. 

In this context it needs to mention that frequent raids into colonial territory and 
‘curious culture’ of the people provided the base for the missionaries to carry out 
their design of ‘civilizing mission’. The early British policy towards the frontier 
tribes was non-interference in the internal matters of the hill men,* but their objec- 
tives to establish permanent relations with the tribals through missionaries negate it. 
Alternatively, once the British occupied a territory, missionaries got the avenue to 
carry out their missions, obligations and assignments they were expected to do by 
the colonial administration. Bible translation into the native languages and dialects* 
was the most powerful tool for preaching Christianity, establishing relations and 
consolidating the new faith. They followed the trend of variations in Kuki-Chin 
language, one of the major languages with dialectic variations in the then British 
Northeast India or farther India and even today. Before coming to the origin and 
development of translations of Bible, two incidents that took place and attracted the 
foreign missionaries need a brief introduction. 


3Jishnu Barua’s MSS. Administrative History of Colonial Northeast India (1826-1947), personal 
copy, p. 3. 

+The word ‘Bible’ is derived from ‘Biblion’ which means books. It consists of 66 books altogether 
and is broadly divided into two — Old Testament (39 books) and New Testament (27 books). 
Translation originated from the Latin prefix ‘trans’ which means to ‘cross from one side to the 
other’. 
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‘Raids’ and Kidnapping of Mary Winchester 


Bible translation was largely crucial to convert the Kuki-Chin tribes into Christian 
fold; but conversion was apparently considered a means of civilizing the tribes who 
were involved in ‘raids’, killings and kidnapping. It is not a surprise to note that 
missionaries who spearheaded the movement came to Lusei Hills following the 
frequent raids carried out by the chiefs of Lushei Hills, particularly following the 
kidnapping of Mary Manchester in 1871 (Woodthorpe 1978:33). Alexander 
Mackenzie has pointed out that in the morning of 23 January 1871, the Luseis car- 
ried out a series of ‘raids’, burnt Ainakhal village to the south of Hailakandi Valley, 
Cachar, killed 25 persons and captured 37 as prisoners. Winchester, a planter in a 
neighbouring tea garden, was among the 25 who were killed, and his daughter, little 
Mary Winchester, was among those captured (Mackenzie 2011:305-306). 
B.C. Allen (2013a:27—30) mentions that Winchester was a neighbouring tea planter 
but paid a visit to the Ainakhal tea garden with his daughter, and while taking break- 
fast, the unfortunate incident took place (Allen 2013a:27—30). Similar account is 
presented by Woodthorpe. He claimed that Winchester with his daughter was on a 
visit to the tea garden, and during that time some coolies were killed; and the man- 
ager, little Mary Winchester and several others were carried off for prisoners 
(Woodthorpe 1978:32). Thangkholal Singson informs us that William Williams, a 
Welsh Presbyterian missionary, visited Aizawl in 1891 after 20 years of the 1871 
incidents of raids and kidnapping who in his report recommended to open up 
Mission station in Aizawl, now the capital of Mizoram, a state in Northeast India, 
and was accepted by the Welsh Mission (Singson 2000:1). Similar to this view, 
Reginald A. Lorrain, a missionary to the extreme South of the Lusei Hills and who 
worked among the Lakhers, honestly incorporated his thought that came to his mind 
while seeking missionary sponsorship to work among the Hill tribes (Lorrain 
1988:2). No doubt, sociopolitical crisis in the then Northeast India of the colonial 
rule (e.g. see Wright 1895) was the apparent reason of missionary activities. It can 
be said that missionaries were an administrative wing of the British government to 
check raids, threats of attack by the tribes and other troubles by making people 
friendly through conversion. 


Killing of Seven British Officials 


William Pettigrew arrived in Imphal, Manipur, after the massacre of five British offi- 
cials and two others, namely, J.W. Quinton, the then Chief Commissioner of Assam; 
Lieutenant Colonel Skene; Private Secretary Cossins; Lt. Simpson and Grimwood in 
1891 at Imphal (Lal Dena 2014:60; Singh 2002:76—77) along with the superinten- 
dent of Telegraph; and Melville and a signaller at Majangkhang, about 33 miles from 
Imphal during March 24 to 26, 1891. They were killed due to prevailing political 
situations in Manipur (Allen 2013b:37). According to L. Joychandra Singh, the five 
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ill-fated officials were beheaded in front of the Durbar Hall (Singh 1995:234), 
According to M. J. Wright, “while the pretended Conference was going on; the 
treacherous Jubraj took affairs into his own hands; and ordered the five men to be 
arrested and put in chains’ (Wright 1895/2014:114). Kim Vaiphei pointed out that 
William Pettigrew was disturbed by the assassination of seven British officers and 
soon learnt Manipuri language at Silchar (Vaiphei 1995:5). He reached Imphal on the 
6th of February in 1894 to become the foreign missionary in the land of Manipur, for 
the first time. However, the non-interference policy in the sociocultural and internal 
administration of the princely states/native states of India soon after the 1857 revolt 
perhaps was applied to Manipur as well. Political Agent of Manipur, Maxwell, sued 
an order to William Pettigrew to either preach in the hilly areas, where headhunting 
or the cult of chiefs or warrior was widely practised, or leave Imphal (Lal Dena 
1985:7). The event was perhaps the most widely publicized ever since the coloniza- 
tion of the region by the British. Many Western news papers, both vernacular and 
English, had published under different headings: Manipur Massacre or Massacre of 
the British troops and/or Massacre of Assam for months together (Greenock Telegraph 
and Clyde Shipping Gazette, 31 March 1891;3; Shefield daily Telegraph, Friday 17 
April 1891: 5; Aberdeen Press and Journal, Thursday 02 April 1891: 5; Bolton 
Evening News, Lancashire, England, Wednesday 01 April 1891: 3; Nottingham 
Evening Post County: Nottinghamshire, England Saturday 16 May 1891:2). 

The two events perhaps sent out shock waves to the western world. Lal Dena 
claims that the American Baptist Mission in Burma (Myanmar) made the first 
attempt to establish Mission Station in Manipur in 1836; but the Prince of Manipur 
and Political Agent opposed it, and in 1840, Rev. Jacob Tomlin again included 
Manipur while suggesting three places where the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Foreign Mission Society, Liverpool, could send their missionaries. But due to the 
unstable political situations, no missionary was allowed to enter Manipur (Lal Dena 
2014:104). The Catholics and other Protestant missionaries were already preaching 
in Assam: American Baptist, 1836, in Assam and Welsh Mission 1841 in present 
Meghalaya. Thus, one can say that the defeat of the Manipuri at Khongjom by the 
British in the Anglo-Manipur War, 1891, and the occupation of Lusei-Kuki Hills by 
the British followed by the visit of William Williams to Aizawl in 1891 laid the 
foundation of opening mission centres in Manipur and Lushei Hills. 


Course of Bible Translation 


In his paper ‘Bible Translation in Indian Context’, K. Regu (2000) makes a thor- 
ough survey and claims that the Old Testaments were available since the thirteenth 
century BC to the first century AD in Hebrew; but translation of it was considered 
sin and punishable until Wycliffe, an English Professor of Oxford University, trans- 
lated it in 9 years (1375—1384 A.D) and later in India; out of 1652 languages spo- 
ken, Bible translation of all the 66 books was done in 60 languages and a portion of 
it in 222 languages. He also informs that Tibeto-Burman groups — Kuki-Chin, Naga 
Bodo, Mikir, Aka, Dafla (now Nyishi), Singpho and various speech communities of 
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Nepal and Himachal Pradesh — constitute only 4% in India.° He has also asserted 
that translators required mastery over the source language and the target language 
(Regu 2000:125-137). 

However, the first effort of Bible translation in Kuki-Chin began in the second 
decade of the nineteenth century in Serampore (West Bengal). The Meitei version on 
a portion of the Bible and the New Testament by William Carey, Joshua Marshman 
and William Ward was published by Serampore Mission Press, West Bengal, in 1820 
and 1827, respectively. The Holy Bible was published by BSI in 1984. The books 
were printed at Serampore Mission Press, West Bengal. In the Lusei Hills, Bible 
translation kicked off with the translation of the Gospel of Mathew in Tedim dialect 
by Joseph Herbert Cope of the American Baptist Mission (hereafter as ABM) and was 
published in 1914 (Nida 1972:68). Watkin R. Roberts, the founder of the Indo-Burma 
Thadou-Kuki Pioneer Mission in Manipur south, translated the Gospel of John in 
Vaiphei which was published by BSI in 1917. New Testaments were translated by 
Siaklam, Liankhopau, Khaivung, Zamkai and Pauva and published by BSI in 1957 
and the Holy Bible by Th. Lamboi which was published by Trinitarian Bible Society 
(Go 1996:79). But for reasons not known to us, the progress in Vaiphei is slow as 
compared with Hmar, Paite and Thadou-Kuki. F. J. Sandy of the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission at Aizawl translated the Gospel of Mark in Hmar dialects 1920, New 
Testaments in 1946 and entire Bible in 1968.’ The Haka/Lai dialect is the lingua 
franca in the Haka division of the Chin Hills in Myanmar. Laura Hardin, sent to 
Burma in 1883 by the Women’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the 
West, 3 years later married Arthur E. Carson (Carson 1997: v—vi). She was the first 
missionary sent in the Chin Hills. Laura Carson and Chester Strait’s work on the Book 
of Acts and New Testaments were published in 1920 and 1940, respectively.® 

This was followed by David Van Bik and Robert G. Johnson’s translation of the 
Old Testament, published by United Bible Society through BSI in 1978 (Go 
1996:80). Bible translation in Asho, spoken in the plains of Irrawaddy lowlands of 
Myanmar and Chittagong Hills in Bengal (now Bangladesh), was another mile- 
stone. G. Whitehead of the Anglican Society for Propagation of Gospel translated 
the Gospel of Mark (Roman Scripts); it was published by Bible Society, Rangoon, 
in 1921 and the New Testament (Burmese Scripts) translated by SamoThla U in 
1954 (Go 1996:81). The next Kuki-Chin dialect was Thadou-Kuki spoken in 
Manipur, Nagaland and Assam in India and in Burma, now Myanmar. Ngulhao 
Thomsong and William Pettigrew translated the Gospel of John in 1924; and 
Negulhao Thomsong, Dr Crozier and Mabel Borsworth together translated the New 


In India, languages are broadly divided into four groups: Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, Austro-Asiatic 
(Munda) and Tibeto-Burmese. 


°The Meitei Bible translation indicates two apparent motives — a strong tendency to preach 
Christianity in Manipur and to establish link between the colonial government and foreign 
missionaries. 

7Hmar Bible translators: H. S. Thanglung, H.L.Sela and others under the supervision of Paul 
Rostad of Northeast India General Mission at Churchandpur. The Old Testament (OT) and Revised 
New Testament (NT) in Hmar dialect have been translated by H.S. Thanglung, H.L. Sela, 
N. Nghingloa, Rochung Pudaite, Hrilrokhum Thiek, Sumkung and Awikung. 


8 Sang Ling assisted them while translating the Bible. 
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Testament which came out in 1942 (Kipgen 2012:26—28). After a gap of almost 
three decades, a complete Bible in Kuki by T. Lunkim was published by BSI in 1971 
(Kipgen 2012:57—59). In the Falam division of the Chin Hills, J. H. Cope assisted 
by Aung Dwe translated the Book of Acts and First Corinthian in Falam in 1933, the 
New Testament in 1951 by BSR and the Old Testament by E. Kyon Bill and Stephen 
HreKion in 1991. Khumi spoken in the Southern Chin Hills also got their version of 
Bible when Edwin Rowlands of NEIGM (Northeast India General Mission) and 
E. W. Francis assisted by Heng Ngaw, Pra Neaung and Len Vai translated the Gospel 
of Mark in 1945 and the New Testament in 1959, which were published by Bible 
Society, Rangoon (Go 1996:82). 

It is to be further mentioned that T. C Tiankham, Nengzachin, Vungthawn, 
Chinlang and Thangkhawgin translated the Gospel of John and epistles in Paite 
which were published by NEIGM 1940; the New Testament was translated by the 
same group which was published by BSI in 1951.’ Nengzachin, T. Jamkhothang, 
Vungthawn, Nengthawn, G. Khamkam and Englian also revised the New Testament 
which was published by BSI in 1959. The Holy Bible translated by Nengyjachin and 
his associates in Paite was published in 1971 by BSI (Kipgen 2012:32). Looking at 
the time and space taken by the Bible translators, Paite dialect becomes the fastest- 
growing literature in terms of the Bible translations. A portion of Bible in Anal 
dialect or language published in 1949 was used until the New Testament was pub- 
lished in 1983 and the Holy Bible published in 2006.'° Biate, a dialect spoken in 
Cachar and Jaintia Hills of Meghalaya, got the Bible in their mother tongue when 
Rengpuia Darnei and R.G. Jones of Welsh Presbyterian Mission translated the 
Gospel of Mark and Mathew in 1949 and 1958, respectively; and Rualkhupa Biate 
translated the New Testament in 1985 which was published by BSI (Go 1996:83). 
Translation of the Old Testament is in progress since 1989 by D.C. Haia. Khua 
Mying and R.G Johnson of ABM translated the Gospel of Mathew in Zotung and 
was published by BSR in 1951. Similarly, translation of the New Testament Bible in 
Gangte was undertaken by Thangzakam and Vungzadal and got published in 1959 
by BSI. Khaigin Gangte of Evangelical Christian Synod translated the entire Bible, 
and it got published in 1991. Lungkholen, an Evangelist of ABM, translated Mathew 
in Korem, a dialect spoken in Manipur Hills; it was published by the Bible Society 
in 1954. Daniel Kom, Sumkholen Serto, L. Chengpu, Thadai Serto and Sonkhosei 
translated the New Testament which got published in 1976 (Kipgen 2012:32). 
Ramlien Pudaite, a Hmar Speaker, translated the Gospel of John in Simte in 1957. 
Keeping in view the translation of the New Testament and the Holy Bible, the Simte 
joined the Baptist Mid-Mission in 1959, whose headquarters is at Alipur, near 
Silchar, and accordingly Trinitarian Bible Society of London published the New 
Testament in 1975; and the Holy Bible (King James English Version as source lan- 
guage and Simte as the target language) was completed in 1993. Simte is a dialect 


?Paite Bible translators: T.C. Tiankham,Negzachin, Vungthawn, Chinlang and Thangkhawgin. 

10 According to Joshua, Project Anal is found only in India, and the population is estimated to be 
27,000. For secondary language, about 100 people can speak Hindi, English (60), Thadou (50), 
Inpui (30), Tangkhul (20), Gangte (20), Vaiphei (20) and Paite (10). They are now New Naga 
despite having a deep-rooted cultural traits with other Kuki-Chin of Indo-Myanmar. 
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very close to Zou, Tiddim, etc. According to KhupZa Go, BSI does not publish the 
Bible in a dialect where the number of speaker is less (Go 1996:85). 

Hallam is a collective term for a number of clans living in Tripura and Chittagong 
Hills. The Gospel of Mark was translated into Hallam by Mrs. F.W Waldock of 
Baptist Mid-Mission, Jogeswar Chorei and Mikir Mullick; it was published in 1960. 
The script used for translation of Bible into Hallam is Bengali. Linguistically it is 
more close to Hmar, Komrem of Manipur, Biate, Hrangkhol, etc. Bawm is another 
dialect of the Kuki-Chin which has been used for Bible translation from the 1960s. 
The Gospel of Mark translated by H. Dala, Kualthang, Leniar and Chalkup was 
published in 1961, the Gospel of John in 1965, the Book of Acts in 1966 and the 
New Testament by S.L Pardo in 1977. They also have a strong connection with the 
Lais of Myanmar and Mizoram (Go 1996:87). Zou is a dialect found in Manipur 
south. The New Testament translated by Semkhopau Samte, T. Tungnung and 
P. Khaizakham was published by the BSI in 1967. The Zou Holy Bible including 
Aprocrypha was a joint venture of the Presbyterian and the Roman Catholics in 
1983. Presbyterian Church nominated Taithul for translation work, and accordingly 
Presbyterian version was released in 1992. 

Darlong is a dialect spoken in Tripura. The Darlong Christians had to suffer due 
to less number of speakers when BSI did not respond to their approach for Bible 
translation. They continued to use Lusei Bible and hymn. In 1987, Bible for the 
World published 2000 copies of the New Testament in Darlong, and thence BSI got 
copy right of it; and at present it brings out copies from time to time. In 2005, the 
Holy Bible was published by Bible for the World. The Siyin dialect, spoken in Chin 
Hills, had a portion of the Bible around 1997, and the New Testament and the com- 
plete Bible were published in 1999 and 2004, respectively. The New Testament 
along with Psalm and Proverb in Rangkhol, an Old Kuki group, and the Holy Bible 
was published by BSI in 1996 and 2006, respectively. Rangkhol dialect is closer to 
Biete, Hallam, Chiru, Aimol and Langrong.'' The New Testament was translated by 
Lalneithang and the Old Testament by the team of Lalneithang, S.C. Palal and Elder 
S.T. James. Bible for the World also published the Rangkhol Bible.'* Lamkang New 
Testament was published by BSI in 2002. Moyon dialect is much closer to the Anal. 
The Moyon people used to speak Anal till the 1960s. However, due to uncompro- 
mising attitude of the Anals to develop their literature, the Moyons felt being left out 
and adopted their own course in developing the literature in Moyon dialect. 
Accordingly, BSI took up the Moyon dialect as a project in Bible translation, and 
the literature created was published in 2008. Similarly, Th. Kothabegan Monsang 
started translating Bible since 1997, which was published by BSI and was released 
on 3 February 2009 at Japhou.'? Koireng, an old Kuki tribe, also has a portion of 
Bible since 2000. Tarao has four gospels or a portion of Bible, published by BSI 


''Interview of Khupril Rangkhol (40 years), currently a member of BSI, Shillong, on 28 August 
2016, at Guwahati. 

"Interview of Rangkhol Pastor, currently a member of BSI, Shillong, during his visit to Kuki 
Worship Service at Guwahati on several occasions. 

13 E-PAO; Online News; Manipur. 
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since 2009; and of late Peter Chiru translated the New Testament in Chiru which 
was released on 10 April 2010. In Mizoram the New Testament in Ralte dialect is 
available, but in course of time, many Ralte speakers use the Bible available in 
Lusei.'* Siyin tribe in Chin Hills has a portion of the Bible; but no detail information 
is available. The New Testament and the complete Bible in the same dialect were 
published in 1999 and 2004, respectively. BSI publication of Aimol New Testament 
awaits formal release programme. 


Impact of Bible Translation: Group Dynamics 


Bible translation eroded traditional calendars of the ethnic groups under study. Most 
of the Bible translators derived name of the 7 days from the Genesis Bible, and 
some had taken down name of weekdays from the Lusei Bible and literature. The 
work of missionaries or Bible translators totally ignored names of a week counted 
in local dialects, thereby eroding their identity. Names of a week in the traditional 
system are heavily derived from rites and rituals and that of the 12 months after 
seasonal changes.’ Retaining names of the week does not hold foot in the new faith 
after the translation of the Bible. 

Besides general impact on various aspects of culture, Bible translation had cru- 
cial effect on language groupings. Like all preliterate societies, Kuki-Chin ethnic 
groups of people do not have their own scripts. They used Roman, Bengali and 
Burmese scripts for writing and translating Bible. Pau Chin Hau invented an indig- 
enous scripts in Myanmar and used for translating a portion of Bible verses (Sermon 
on the Mount). However, people themselves could not read the script, and continu- 
ation of it was not possible (Go 1996:77). Secondly, individualistic tendency of 
each group of Kuki-Chin stock turned to be a factor of standoff between two or 
more dialectical groups for a dialogue of sharing. The BSI policy of market-oriented 
languages/dialect based on number of speakers acted as a source of tensions.'° The 
Maras felt that the Luseis were the brain behind for non-continuation of subsequent 
publications in Mara Bible by BSI. The development of Moyon dialect whose 
speakers shared the language of the Anal until the 1960s was another example of 
what Toynbee called ‘differentiation or withdrawal’ introduced in the process of 


14J, Doungel, Professor and Head, Department of Political Science, Mizoram University, informed 
us that Ralte is a mix language comprising Hmar, Thadou, Lusei, etc. At present it is a dialect of 
the elders, and the youngsters have started speaking Lusei. He also estimated the Ralte speakers to 
be 50,000 (fifty thousand). Based on interview with him on several occasions. 


15 Names of the week: Sunday, Choldoni (rest); Monday, Khomlahni (collection of a post); Tuesday, 
Julhohni (brewing wine); Wednesday, Ahkangthani (sacrifice of blameless/pure white cock); 
Thursday, Buhjalni (day of meditation by laying); Friday, Belpengkhopni (pot collection) and 
Saturday, Molsellhani (the day of releasing terracotta mithun). The names are taken from HSO 
(Haokip Students’ Organization) calendar, 1999. 


'6 Publication of the Bible by BSI was motivated by profit and was bound by ‘Demand and Supply 
Law’ as applied in all other manufacturing industries or units. 
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Bible translation. Withdrawing from its group or category to form newer dialectical 
base on the variation could thrive among them. Interestingly, the Aimol with a popu- 
lation of 3190 as per 2011 census has three dialects — Sutpong, Khurai and 
Langrong.'’ The Gospel of Mark and the New Testament were translated in Kom 
Rem that has 18,623 souls (Koirao/Thangal, (1200); Koireng (10, 56) and Kom 
(15,467)) and published in 1954 and 1976, respectively, by BSI. Later, a portion of 
Bible translation in Koireng began in 1997 which was published in 2000. 

We can view the impact on the society from two perspectives: differentiation 
along with withdrawal and integration following Toynbee as mentioned earlier. 


Differentiation 


Sharing of dialects among groups having close affinity would have been of strategic 
significance in developing a common language for them. But this did not happen 
during colonial period. The root of differentiation also watered after India’s 
Independence consequent upon legal recognition of distinct identities emerged dur- 
ing colonial period on the basis of dialectical variations and creation of literature for 
each of them through Bible translations!*. As a result it becomes difficult to inte- 
grate the closer dialects which are very much intelligible among groups but nourish 
the individualistic tendency. Attitude to retain old names, lack of spirits and courage 
to give up lesser traditions in favour of a greater identity, etc. often stand as an 
obstruction in the process of developing a common language. It is to be further 
stated that Thadou-Kuki or Kuki dialects with or without variation have been sharply 
divided into two schools of thought over the nomenclature of the dialects or lan- 
guage. Formally, Paite become a tribe in Manipur since 1956 but called themselves 
Chin till the 1960s; but interestingly their dialect is more closer to the Teddim and 
Thadou.” In a situation where separation tendency was fertile among them, the 
British policy to establish their sovereignty and power into the Hills took the 


'’Langrong might have been one of the old Kuki groups mentioned by Grierson (2006:511). 


18 Ngulhao Thom Song translated the New Testament (27 books of the Bible) under the supervision 
of Dr. Crozier and Mrs. Mabel Borswoth Crozier, missionaries posted at Kangpokpi, Sadar Hills 
Manipur. Credit of translating the Old Testament goes to Tongkhojang Lunkim of the Kuki Baptist 
Convention, now Administrative Secretary of the Kuki Christian Council, Dewlahland, Imphal, 
Manipur. Bible Translation in Thadou was undertaken by the Thadou Baptist Association by con- 
stituting a Committee under the Banner of Thadou Christian Literature. Translators of the entire 
Bible of King James Version include S.L. Palal, Vumkam Kipgen, SongkhohaoKigen, Letkhoseh, 
ThangpuKipgen, SeikholamSitlhou, D. Singson and Thangkholet Kipgen. According to S. Kipgen, 
Bible Society of India (BSI) put restriction on publication of it due to conflict over the nomencla- 
ture of the dialects — Thadou, Thadou-Kuki and Kuki. It was in 2002 that Thadou Baptist 
Association and BSI came to terms, and after the recommendation of the Manipur Baptist 
Convention, it was published in 2008. For details see Kipgen, 2012. 

19 According to Hat Zaw of New Lamka, Paite dialect is an offshoot of the Teddim Chin; the Paite 
mentioned it in one of their memorandums submitted to the Prime Minister of India in the 1960s 
demanding creation of Chin State in Manipur. 
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advantage of the gap between two or more groups easily and confined them to 
demarcated territorial boundaries. The best example is the formation of Kuki Levy 
at Cachar in June 1850 to employ scouts in the Lushei Hills, to collect information 
and also to watch over the Kuki of Cachar areas and Manipur (Woodthorpe 1978:14). 
This increased age old enmity among the Kuki themselves. Due to their shared spo- 
ken words and linguistic roots, the missionary who came to civilize them took the 
advantage of variations in dialects in the process of conversion to Christianity. The 
attitude of differentiation among different groups of the Kuki-Chin stock fully 
bloomed after their dialects got legal recognition in 1956. Post 1956 marked the 
emergence and formation of ethnicity and national organizations in Manipur south.”! 
Some of the tribal leaders involved in the Bible translation were politicians as well.” 

Interestingly, Bible translation and the art of writing the tribal dialects/languages 
by the missionaries also laid the foundation of the emergence of Tangkhul as a lan- 
guage in Manipur east and in Mizoram in contrast to the Kuki-Chin dialects dis- 
cussed above. The tribal disintegration in languages reached the highest peak among 
the Tangkhul or Lahupa who had the tradition of practising headhunting till the 
arrival of William Pettigrew. The origin and development of about 300 dialects 
among the Tangkhuls”’ was an indication of the disintegration at the peak, a point 
one cannot go beyond. Rishang Keishing informs us that there were 300 subtribes 
under the nomenclature Tangkhuls in Ukhrul district, each with different dialects 
and without any common dialect of intercommunication even in the olden days. 
Even in recent years, there was no effort to develop a common language. It is evi- 
dent when K. Prongo, a Tangkhul leader, expressed his desire to develop different 
forms of Tangkhul speech before the officials of Central Institutes of Indian 
Languages, Mysore, who conducted workshops on tribal dialects and languages at 
Manipur University.” 

Nevertheless, the spirit of integration was never dead. In fact disintegration at its 
highest peak laid the foundation of a movement for integration during the colonial 
period in Manipur, India. 


°T egal recognition refers to inclusion of name of communities to the list of Scheduled Tribes of 
the Constitution of India. 


21 Mention may be made of Paite National Council, Vaiphei National Organization, Simte National 
Organization and United Zou Organization, Kuki National Assembly, etc. 


?2T.C. Tainkham was the first speaker of Manipur Assembly; S.L. Lunneh who was involved in 
Thadou Bible and Literature works also to become an elected member in Manipur Assembly in his 
later days. Till 1951, there were three categories of tribes in Manipur — Any Kuki, Any Naga and 
Any Lusei; but in 1956, notification of Scheduled Tribe in Manipur, Any-Kuki, was further split 
into more than 20 tribes and Any Naga into 8 tribes; but Any Lusei (now Mizo) remained the same. 
After splitting up some of the old Kuki tribes become New Naga despite their unbreakable cultural 
traits and tenets with their cognate tribes and clans. 

23 Grierson (2006:375) classified Any group of Nagas of Manipur into two — Naga-Kuki group and 
Naga Bodo group. The former includes Mao, Maram, Mayangkhang, Koireng, Luhupa/Tangkhul 
and Maring. 

4The writer of this paper was one of the participants at the national level workshop organized by 
the CIIL, Mysore at Manipur University, Imphal. 
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The pioneer missionaries, who preached and translated Bible, belonged to differ- 
ent cultural backgrounds, missions and faiths — Baptist, Evangelical, Catholic, 
Presbyterian, etc. Their socioreligious backgrounds are some time attributed to the 
cause of division among Kuki-Chin people; but it is too early to say here without 
verification. One of our respondents for this work claims that the Hmar population 
in Northeast India is between 2 and 3 lakhs, but only 1.5 lakhs speak Hmar lan- 
guages, and most of them speak other Kuki-Chin dialects like Lusei, Thadou, etc.” 
The case is equally true to many clans and tribes. Speaking a dialect which is more 
common in the areas they inhabit is a common phenomenon, and people living in a 
region or territory were equally responsible for the formation, origin, growth and 
development of a dialect. Thus, naming a dialect to one particular tribe or clan or 
village has internal contradictions. 

Christianity and Bible translations are two faces of the same coin. Sometimes it 
had drawn the Kuki-Chin dialect speakers to controversial issues — exclusiveness, 
nomenclature, growth of more and more Churches on the line of tribe clan disputes 
over Church doctrines and competition for more Church members, etc. 

Nativization of names of the books, personalities or names of individual in the 
Bible was adopted in different dialects of the Kuki-Chin. For example, the book of 
Mathew is written as Mathew in Thadou Kuki and, Mathai in Hmar and in some 
other dialects. Jesus is localized as Jesu, Isua, etc. This follows the pattern of 
Malayalam of South India in which Mathew is titled as Mathai, Mathan, 
Mathaaikutty, Maattuni, etc. in translation to local dialects even within a single 
language. An amount of outside influence in the Bible translation, particularly bear- 
ing the cultural background of the missionaries, could be an interesting topic of 
further investigation. When the name of a person got changed in translation, manip- 
ulation on the part of translators could not be ruled out. The search for coining new 
words and terms for distinctiveness or uniqueness from the other is a clear testi- 
mony to the practice of manipulation. The practice intensified the already apparent 
differentiation among dialects, and this created differentiation continues till today. 

In his The Gospel in Man’s Mother Tongue Is What Speaks to His Heart (1963), 
G. E. Marrison comes to the conclusion that most of the literatures produced among 
different Kuki-Chin tribes are related to Bible story, hymns translations, stories of 
foreign Missionaries, etc. Naming of persons after Biblical heroes and other charac- 
ters, which is found in the Bible by the ethnic groups under study, is the contribution 
of Christianity and Bible translations. 

The conflict for operational areas and ideological differences among the pioneer 
missionaries who took all the pains of spreading Christianity in the Hilly regions 
laid two foundations — grouping of Kuki-Chin people on the basis of local dialecti- 
cal variations and impact of pioneer missionary’s cultural backgrounds and teach- 
ings or doctrines adopted. In Manipur North and Northeast, misunderstanding came 
up among the missionaries, particularly among Roberts, William Pettigrew and 
Fraser. William Pettigrew had sent a letter to Welsh Mission District seeking infor- 
mation on the Missionary activities among the Kuki as planned by Robert and 


5 Interview of Irine (24) Halflong N.C Hills on 1 September 2016. 
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Fraser. William Pettigrew claimed that the entire Hill area of Manipur was under the 
operation of American Baptist Mission. As a result Manipur Political Agent sued 
order to pastor Dalla to leave Manipur. The American Baptist Mission and Welsh 
Mission at last settled the issue of their respective operational areas, dividing 
Manipur South and North at Old Chachar Road (Vaiphei 1995:23). The long- 
cherished dreams of Pettigrew came true when Rev. and Mrs. U.M Fox arrived at 
Ukhrul in 1911. U.M. Fox was responsible to covert the Kuki in massive numbers. 
By 1917, opening of Mission Centre at Kangpokpi was granted by the Maharaj 
Churachand Singh and state Durbar. Immediately C.G. Crozier, an American Baptist 
Missionary, moved to the site and started school, hostel, dispensary, Sunday school, 
etc. William Pettigrew, who was not present in Manipur, returned in 1921 and joined 
Crozier. The two families worked together for sometimes, but soon their differences 
surfaced, and Pettigrew’s work confined to Naga areas and Crozier’s work among 
the Kukis (Zeliang 2005:35-—37). 


Integration Dynamics 


To meet the pressing need of books for his students, William Pettigrew reduced the 
Ukhrul dialect into written form using Roman scripts and got the Tangkhul First 
Premier published in 1897 and the Second Premier in 1898 and used as textbooks. 
In 1889, he prepared the Third Premier containing the life of Jesus Christ and also 
a Catechism for the boys to study on every Sunday. Simultaneously, for the schools 
in Imphal valley, he prepared three Manipuri Meaning Books and a Manipuri First 
Premier using Bengali scripts (Zeliang 2005:26-27). The Bible translated by 
William Pettigrew and his wife in 1936 was intelligible for those who are in formal 
education in Ukhrul, the only education centre in the hills by that time. In course of 
time, it became a turning point, from ‘differentiation to integration’ and/or ‘with- 
drawing to return’. The Bible translation had shaped a common platform for their 
future. Needless to mention here, even the night schools for women in Ukhrul and 
Boys Hostel at Imphal, which were opened by him, have become a model for the 
Manipur Government until today (Zeliang 2005:30). The different forms of Meitei 
dialects too lost their distinctiveness due to intermarriage and urbanization. 
Similarly, there were many tribes and clans in Mizoram, but the translation of Bible 
in Lusei and Mara perhaps absorbed many smaller dialects to emerge as a language 
called Mizo tawng. 


Dialects, Gaps and Identity 


The Kuki-Chin dialects are found across three countries — India, Myanmar and 
Bangladesh. It is to be noted that Mizoram, Manipur, Nagaland, Tripura, Assam and 
Meghalaya in India; Chin Hills and Kabo Valley in Myanmar; and Chittagong tract 
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in Bangladesh are the regions where Kuki-Chin language speakers are found. 
Presently about 30 Kuki-Chin dialects are reduced for Bible translation. Grierson 
(2006:510-511) classified the Kuki-Chin languages into four divisions — the 
Northern group, Central group, Old Kuki and Southern group as already mentioned 
above. Interestingly, Simte, Zou and Vaiphei are not incorporated. It is difficult to 
say whether the three dialects absent in his survey emerged during the post linguis- 
tic survey, while a portion of Bible translation in Vaiphei was started in 1914 and 
was published in 1917, the period contemporary to the linguistic survey. It must be 
noted that Paite population is not indicated, and Vaiphei, Simte and Zou are not 
incorporated. This simply shows the surveyor might have incorporated them in one 
or more of the Northern groups. The variations among the Vaiphei, Thadou and 
Gangte on the one hand and the Simte, Zou, Paite and Teddim on the other hand are 
not significant; these dialects are more close to one another. On the basis of tonal 
variation, the entire Kuki-Chin language may be divided into two groups: R group 
and G group (Kamkhenthang 2011:1—5); and the division does not make the com- 
munication among the groups unintelligible. In his Lal Dena Journal, named after 
him, a blog in social media, Lal Dena posted an article on Chin-Kuki-Mizo of 
Northeast India and Bangladesh. In this article he had strongly argued that: 


Language is not a barrier among them. Even a few days’ stay in any community enables 
them to communicate to one another in their own dialects easily. Pick up few hundred 
vocabularies of the Languages of these Chin Kuki Mizo you will find more than 60 per cent 
similar words. (Lal Dena 2014) 


In the same paper, he also pointed out that ‘one of the worst victims of the British 
Imperialism and perhaps the most misunderstood ethnic groups are the Chin-Kuki- 
Mizo people who are found today in India, Bangladesh and Myanmar’ (Lal Dena 
2014). It can be speculated that their socioeconomic and political system might 
have become a social barrier compounded by the location of their villages-rugged 
hills, or mountains, and ridges strategically good for protecting themselves from 
enemies but on the other hand isolated them to the outside world, leaving no room 
for loan words. After years and years or centuries after centuries, dialect variation 
and newer identity were certain to emerge. If we look at the present scenario, the 
Kuki-Chin groups’ mobility for nomenclature is very dynamic. Clan affiliation to 
some other tribe, tribe mobility from one nomenclature to other, can be rightly 
observed.” Deviation could be what T.S. Gangte called ‘Kuki Centrifugal Force’ 
that divided or disintegrated the Kukis (see Singh and Priyadarshni 
2010:192-194). 


2% Kolhen, a village in Churachandpur, belongs to Kipgen clans since a long past; in the 1970s they 
merged to Vaiphei tribe; similarly Baite who belongs to Thadou merged to Vaiphei; tribe or clan 
mobility can be seen even today. 
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Conclusion 


To conclude, Grierson has incorporated 36 of Kuki-Chin dialects including Pankhu 
in his work as mentioned above. In our survey during filed study, the total number 
of dialects comes to 50 (fifty) from India, Myanmar and Bangladesh. Bible transla- 
tions were carried out in 33 dialects, out of which a complete Bible was translated 
in 13 dialects and a portion of it in 20 dialects. Only the New Testament was trans- 
lated in 20 dialects out of the 33 dialects. Christianity and Bible translations took 
variations in Kuki-Chin languages to a new height and widened the existing chasm. 
Bible translation into a number of Kuki-Chin dialects was a historic event in the 
Church History of India, Myanmar and Bangladesh (IMB). It cultivated language 
and dialect consciousness but hastened linguistic disintegration. Contemporary 
search for nomenclature of course indicates that there was a time when the different 
clans or villages of the community under study had withdrawn or differentiated 
from one another. The competition for Bible translation inculcated the tendency of 
competitions in their daily life. The sad part is that their differentiation on the eve of 
their contact with the British made their unity almost invisible to the colonial admin- 
istration and divided them in a number of countries — India, Burma (Myanmar) and 
Bangladesh conveniently. They are now marginalized people, and what will be the 
outcome from their bitter experience on the international borders will be an interest- 
ing area of investigation. Would they come forward for integration, meaning return 
from differentiation and withdrawal or continue to remain differentiated as they are 
is a matter of time, for integration is succeeded by disintegration and the latter is 
succeeded by former, both are cyclic in nature. 

In the course of Bible translation in individual Kuki-Chin dialects, new termi- 
nologies were introduced. As a result, visible differences were noticed in earlier 
affinity among language/dialectical groups. Secondly, their conversion to Christian 
fold created new enthusiasm which alienated them from appreciating their own tra- 
ditions. As people distanced themselves from traditions, they ignored and forgot the 
oral tradition that would tell them their common origin. The rich orality they had 
shared for a number of centuries got divided along new linguistic identity created 
through Bible translations. Naming a dialect after a tribe, group, clan, ancestor, 
progenitor or locality got rooted to deviation or sense of differentiation and often 
punctuated by exclusiveness and ethnocentrism leaving no room for loan words 
from other groups. The number of speakers within a specific group only used the 
language, and the language lost its dynamism to grow for want of loan words and 
more speakers. The interesting part of language differentiation processes is that 
some of the Scheduled Tribes having very little population in Manipur and northeast 
are now in the bracket of endangered language groups. The threat is looming large 
on the possibility of its extinction in view of its competition with powerful lan- 
guages having linkage with market. Obviously, the possibility of loss also would be 
the cause of the loss of the culture and the rich tradition of orality and oral literature 
of the Kuki-Chin linguistic groups. 
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Part Il 
Ethno-Dimension of Archaeology 


Chapter 8 | 
Archaeology Through Ethnography: iris 
An Academic Treatment with the Study 

of Human Past 


Mayanglambam ManiBabu 


Abstract This chapter introduces to the growing scope of the discipline of 
archaeology in terms of the emergence of ethnoarchaeology as one of the growing 
sub-discipline; and aims at developing better explanatory models of past human 
culture through engagement with living societies; recording observable behaviour 
and consequent residues. It conceptualizes theoretical paradigm of ethnoarchaeol- 
ogy as it rests on the construct of ethnographic analogy and the principles of uni- 
formitarianism; with a premise that living ‘premodern’ indigenous population acts 
as proxies for the people in the past and are deemed appropriate to be compared 
with archaeological contexts; and thereby forms important sources of interpreta- 
tive information for the archaeologists. In view of this; the chapter is designed to 
throw light on the significances of pursuing such an endeavour on the indigenous 
tribal populations; particularly of Manipur and their counterparts of other north- 
eastern India in general; as one of the immediate agenda of prehistoric archaeolo- 
gists well before the life ways of these people are totally corrupted owing to the 
extraneous influence; such as globalization and the like. 


Keywords Ethnoarchaeology - New and post-processual archaeology - 
Indigenous people - Northeastern India - Ethnographic analogy - Memes - Living 
contexts 


Introduction 


An academic concern of archaeology is to increase knowledge of early human history 
with main attention on lithic remains considering them to be the key element to 
improve our understanding of the oldest phase of archaeology, the prehistory. 
Structuring prehistory reflects a peculiar position within the domain of human sci- 
ence since it involves hunting and unearthing the remains of the past, their proper 
analysis and giving their meaning. And this is a challenging venture on the part of the 
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prehistoric archaeologists who are to go without any written documents to refer, 
check or compare with. Prehistoric record, as a sample of past hominid activities, 
produces an incomplete but tangible repository of prehistoric behaviour. These 
records, comprising mainly artefacts, help us provide answer to the questions about 
the past. That the archaeological study basically centred on these durable lithic arte- 
facts is an agreed fact as these represent the most tangible and commonly occurred 
solid and fossilized product of early human behaviour. These form the products of 
skilled craftsmanship and not simply the fragments of stone. One would hardly dis- 
agree with the notion that cultural reconstructions of past people have categorically 
sailed through the study of artefacts, the material leftover of the prehistoric human 
activities. Stone artefacts were initially studied primarily as indicators of cultural 
achievements and then of technology and subsistence strategies. And our understand- 
ing of information inferred from stone tools has extended even up to the level of 
conceptual thinking, the symbolic representation of the gradual development of intel- 
ligence of the maker which led to the development of cognitive archaeology (see 
Davidson and Nowell 2010). 

Discussions on the archaeological data, the artefacts, are generally made with 
two basic propositions in the domain of archaeological grammar. The first proposi- 
tion states that archaeological data, being formerly an integral part of sociocultural 
entities, ‘cannot be adequately studied as artificially discrete subsystem separated 
from the whole circuitry of interaction which was its former context ... (and) should 
be studied in a socio-cultural and environmental context’ (Clarke 1968: 479). The 
second argument is that archaeological data, being now detached from their sys- 
temic context, may ‘best be studied empirically as a material phenomenon with 
observable regularities ... in terms of their own attribute systems, away from the 
distortions of loose presuppositions about their former contexts’ (Clarke 1968: 
479). Both propositions have merits in their own philosophy. But there may also be 
an argument that what is the detrimental to refer to both the domains in dealing with 
the finds. The issue deems essential in dealing with both empirically observed char- 
acters of the finds in terms of their typo-technology attributes and also the unseen 
side of the behaviours and actions (if possible) that were associated with the mate- 
rial objects during their living contexts. This obviously may refer to Schiffer’s 
(1972) archaeological (dead) and systemic (living) contexts of the objects. 

To an archaeologist, studying the past dynamic living contexts of the artefacts is 
much more stringent than studying definite characters of the finds in their static 
archaeological contexts. But in order to reconstruct their past mundane domain, 
archaeologists have no way out but to deal with these silent objects, who cannot 
speak. Obviously, they make no sense by themselves but only acquire significance 
when interpreted (Gamble 2001: 45). In dealing with these challenges, conventional 
archaeological practices alone are insufficient; and archaeologists seek for such a 
reconstruction through ethnography. It is maintained that since archaeologists have 
‘no direct access to information about human behaviour’ (Trigger 1989: 357), eth- 
nographic information can be employed in interpreting archaeological data with the 
use of analogy (Spaulding 1973; Stanislawski 1978; Stiles 1977; Gould 1980 and 
many others). It is essential to devise ways of inferring the dynamic nonmaterial 
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aspects of ‘lived’ culture and society from the static surviving physical remains that 
eventually come to form the ‘dead’ archaeological record (see Binford 1978). Here 
lies the meeting point of ethnography and archaeology, giving rise to the develop- 
ment of an academic endeavour within archaeology called ‘ethnoarchaeology’. 
While describing the relationship of archaeology and ethnography, Kluckhohn 
(1940: 46) states that ‘archaeology is the ethnography and culture history of past 
peoples and its cornerstone is analogy, (and) ... every archaeological reconstruction 
is analogy based upon a number of ... presumptions and assumptions’. Obviously 
development of ethnoarchaeology is also guided by a research theme — ‘there is 
continuity of past identity in the present living context’. Kofi Agorsah thus observed 
that ‘Ethnoarchaeology ... consist of a means of explaining the behaviour of past 
societies on the basis of analytical models derived from observed behavioural or 
cultural phenomena of living societies, traditional or not’ (Agorsah 1999: 38). 
Miriam Stark (1993) sees ethnoarchaeology not as a theory but a research strat- 
egy for answering archaeological questions in a living society. Though not very 
much aware of this term which happened to have coined as late as 1900 by 
J.W. Fewkes, sporadic ethnographic exercises! were made from time to time that 
lien to the very theme of ethnoarchaeology — the use of ethnography to interpret the 
past. David and Kramer argue that ‘ethnoarchaeology (is) developed in order to 
provide better ethnographic analogies to assist in the interpretation of archaeologi- 
cal data’ (David and Kramer 2001: 43). And in essence, ‘the use of analogy in 
interpreting archaeological evidence’ (Lynton 1984: 63) is ethnoarchaeology. 
Ethnoarchaeology hence aims at the ‘acquisition of ethnographic data to assist 
archaeological interpretation’ (Politis 2007: 58) and mainly endeavours to establish 
‘relationships between human behaviour and its archaeological consequences in the 
present’ (O’Connell 1995: 205). It is concerned with the investigation of the mate- 
rial culture and built environments of living people, in relation to the processes 
which effects and affects their conversion to archaeological context (Lane 2006: 
402). Mainly three important goals of ethnoarchaeology may be identified: (i) to 
identify and explain patterns in relationships between human behaviour and its 
archaeological consequences in the present (O’Connell 1995: 205); (ii) to provide 
ethnographic data and explications of those data that are of direct relevance to the 
interpretation of archaeological materials and to model-building in archaeological 
practice (Kramer 1979, 1985; Schiffer 1978; Schwartz 1978); and (iii) to document 


! Earlier works are connected with those of the towering evolutionary thinkers such as Tylor (1865), 
who tried to trace the history of civilization with the help of the knowledge of living primitive 
societies, and Morgan (1963), who on the strong emphasis on American Indian and Australian 
ethnography and that of other primitive societies proposed to devise stages of savagery, barbarism 
and civilization. Sir John Lubbock utilized general analogical research to ‘throw some light on’ 
(Lubbock 1865: xiii, 1) prehistoric peoples. Sven Nilsson (1866:27f.) also attempted to compare 
prehistoric material culture (stone axes, etc.) to contemporary South-American cultures. Sollas 
(1911) also tried to draw parallelism between the Mousterian culture and the Australian aborigines, 
the Aurignacian and the Bushman, and the Magdalenian and the Eskimo. Subsequent attempts (see 
Clark 1951; Thomas 1972; David 1973) also use ethnographic evidences in reconstructing the 
archaeological remains. 
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patterns in the ongoing society in order to reconstruct past behaviours from their 
extant material remnants (Rathje 1978: 49). 

Extensive debate on the issue of analogy as the basic tool persisted throughout 
the ethnoarchaeological journey during the 1960s (e.g. Anderson 1969; Binford 
1968a, b; Chang 1967; Clark 1968; Freeman 1968; Munson 1969), 1970s (Binford 
1972; Orme 1974; Green 1973; Wobst 1978), 1980s and early 1990s (Charlton 
1981; Gould and Watson 1982; Crawford 1982; Lange 1980; Murray and Walker 
1988; Simms 1992; Stahl 1993; Wylie 1982, 1985, 1988). Though the issue with the 
use of analogy seemed decreasing with the advent of postmodern theory in archae- 
ology and the subsequent reaction against it by scientifically oriented archaeologists 
in the 1990s and 2000s (Ravn 2011), obvious continuity between the prehistoric 
past and the ethnographic present has always favoured the utilization of ethno- 
graphic data in archaeological interpretation. It is seen that use of analogy or its 
allied tool was in vogue in all the three paradigmatic domains of archaeological 
theories — culture history, new archaeology and post-processual archaeology. An 
important endeavour of processual archaeology is the emergence of ethnoarchaeol- 
ogy as a direct result of the development of actualistic” studies not favouring the use 
of ethnographic analogy but the middle-range theory (MRT) — in order to bridge the 
gap between the dynamics of the living systems and the static nature of the archaeo- 
logical record (Binford 1981; Schiffer 1978). Processualists argue that ethnographi- 
cal data should only be used for model-building. These ‘tested’ and approved 
ethnographically based models mysteriously transform to be ‘facts’, beyond the 
analogical state. MRT is an ambitious enterprise that can establish links between 
day-to-day practice and can examine how the archaeological record was formed. 
Introduction of MRT to archaeology by Lewis Binford (1972) (borrowing Merton’s 
[1967] sociological theory) was ‘a means of getting contemporary facts from the 
present to statements about the past’ (Binford 1977: 6). MRT, either as a theory, a 
concept or a series of methodologies of the new archaeologists, ‘helps to project a 
systematic view of phenomena that took place in the past and to some extent pro- 
vides systematic abstractions of the past’ (Atici 2006: 34). 

A different strand comes up in the 1980s with the rise of the post-processual or 
‘contextual’ archaeology that never really explored the possibilities of MRT but car- 
ried on seeking to distinguish ‘proper’ analogies from ‘improper’ ones. Post- 
processualists see ethnoarchaeology more as a field of discussion and testing of 
concepts (Hodder 1986) rather than a way towards ethnographic analogies or MRT 
(Binford 1983); and they put more importance to the issue of context suggesting that 
questions of relevance, generality and goodness of fit may strengthen analogies 
(Hodder 1982a: 22). Developed as an academic outcrop through the growing 


*Lewis Binford (1981) placed ethnoarchaeology under the so-called actualistic studies. However, 
it ‘differs from other actualistic studies (such as taphonomy or experimental archaeology) in that it 
includes the systematic observation of living societies. We can distinguish this sub discipline from 
other types of ethnographic research by its explicit focus on material culture and its interactions 
with social and cultural dynamics, and because it keeps archaeological research problems in mind’ 
(Politis 2015:43-44). 
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influence of postmodern thought in the social sciences (Bintliff 1991; Duke 1995; 
Knapp 1996; Watson 1990), post-processual archaeology developed another ethno- 
archaeological perspective to the study of modern material culture. The major shift 
from the processual MRT to post-processual ethnoarchaeology is a step away from 
simple observations of cause and effect(s) to complex areas of ideology, cosmology 
or ontology — a shift from how things were done to why they were done. Post- 
processual approach to ethnoarchaeological research is more or less ‘exploring the 
symbolic dimensions of material culture’ (David and Kramer 2001: 54) and ‘mate- 
rial culture studies’ (e.g., Conkey 1989; Hodder 1986; Miller 1983, 1985) and 
exploring ‘how people construct their material worlds. . . (R)ather than an adaptive 
response, culture and material culture are understood in relation to meaning’ 
(Cunningham 2003: 398). These show another theoretical turn with the cessation of 
hot deliberations existed between processual and post-processual (for instance; 
Hegmon 2003 and Johnson 2006) schools of thought. Commenting this theoretical 
allegiance as not a defining issue, Hegmon (2003: 216) stated that post-processual 
emphases of agency, gender and meaning have been gradually incorporated into the 
processual mainstream, creating a category best described as ‘processual-plus’, 
thereby compromising processual objectives and methods with a greater awareness 
of post-processual critiques (Fancher 2009). 

Another important research strategy other than ethnoarchaeology where analogy 
is also in use is the experimental archaeology. Here, archaeologists attempt to create 
an analogue of an artefact or ecofact through experiments to determine what behav- 
iours caused these archaeological remains (Dominguez-Rodrigo 2008). Experimental 
archaeology builds on the knowledge of physical principles in order to investigate 
activities that might have happened in the past using the methods and material that 
would have actually been available (Outram 2008: 2). A good number of such exper- 
imental works relating, for instance, to ‘process and function’ can be undertaken on 
wide range of different artefactual or ecofactual materials which may include (but 
not restricted) phytoliths, bone, stone, pottery, metal, organic materials, residues, etc. 


Putting Ethnography into Archaeological Context 


Since understanding the interaction between humans, things and their environment 
and trying to find areas of interest in interpreting the prehistoric record, there stand 
another field of ethnoarchaeology (Gould 1989), its potentials of undertaking ethno- 
archaeological research on indigenous ethnic groups. This paper is a humble attempt 
to highlight general ways in which academic ethnoarchaeologists play active and 
dynamic role in structuring prehistory through varied theoretical lenses in archaeol- 
ogy. Obviously, ethnography as an excellent mirror to see the key factors involved 
in past human behaviour basically rests on the notion that as ‘societies ... owing to 
their perceived “premodern” way of life, were deemed appropriate to be compared 
with archaeological contexts’ (Hamilakis 2011: 402) and ‘man in the past was not 
unlike primitive man studied by the anthropologists’ (Orme 1981: 15). 
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As the most confident interpretation of a prehistoric artefact comes from discov- 
ery of a similar or identical implementation used by a living people (Anderson 
1969, also see ManiBabu 2003), ethnographic analogy utilizes the ethnographic 
record as a source or analogue for making inferences about the unknown subject of 
past human behaviour. The ‘ethnographic present’ thus creates a sense of place as 
‘allochronous’ (Fabian 1983) in archaeology; and especially the ones who have 
used ethnoarchaeological studies unreflectively and uncritically have often treated 
local people (and their agricultural practices) as examples of premodern situations, 
as living in another time (see, Fotiadis 1995). 

Construing past human behaviour through the contemporary living peoples has 
bearings on a construct that humans’ favourable strategies (including other sociocul- 
tural paraphernalia) are developed in order to adapt to the continuing ecosystem 
since the earliest past; and these are unmistakably transmitted through the memes in 
a continuing process. Indigenous communities have kept their cultures alive by pass- 
ing on their worldview, their knowledge and know-how and their arts, rituals and 
performances through generations. An example of such a continuing system is that 
of extended memory of symbolic codes engraved on pieces of bone or in paintings 
on cave walls during upper Palaeolithic times (e.g. Mithen 1988; Marshack 1991; 
d’Errico 1995) that are supposed to have been transmitted to other individuals, per- 
haps across several generations (see Mithen 1998). Being a ‘cultural gene’ and a 
cultural replicator, meme is ‘an entity that 1s capable of being transmitted from one 
brain to another’ (Dawkins 1976: 210); and examples of memes include ideas, hab- 
its, skills, inventions, ways of making pots, building arches and ways of doing things 
that we copy from person to person by imitation (Dawkins 1976; Dennett 1995; 
Blackmore 1999, 2000). ‘Artefacts can be viewed as the products of culturally trans- 
mitted information (cultural instructions or memes); in conjunction with the physical 
capacities or motor habits of the makers as well as stochastic factors working upon 
materials found in the environment’ (Tschauner 1996: 25). Obviously, peoples’ 
present lifeways being transmitted at least in memetic principle may have a little 
stock of the earlier accomplishment and skill; and obviously these reflect the natural 
analogues for the past and also direct means of understanding extended survivals of 
earlier human system, providing us with information about the totality of the past. It 
is asserted that the purpose of using ethnography in interpreting archaeological fea- 
tures however is not to extrapolate contemporary situations and human behaviour 
back into the past but to provide a framework through which we can formulate new 
working hypothesis for a better understanding of the archaeological record. 

Yet, this issue is not free from critiques also. Michael Shanks and Ian Hodder 
commented that ‘it is inadequate to assume that some cultures in space and time 
are more “like us” than others are’ (Shanks and Hodder 1995: 10). Fahlander 
(2004), also see Binford 1962) finds direct historical analogies inherently flawed 
and reiterated that because the past is in many respects ‘unknown’ and not neces- 
sarily similar to any practices of the contemporary world; basing our models of 
interpretation upon contemporary, cross-cultural data seems ‘irrelevant and 
somewhat “unimaginative’” (Fahlander 2004: 185). Commenting on the general 
use of ethnographic data of surviving hunter-gatherer populations in South Asia 
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(Andhra Pradesh, Madhya, Karnataka, the Andamans, etc.) for the archaeological 
interpretation of prehistoric hunter-gatherers, it is pointed out that why models 
for the South Asian Palaeolithic need to be derived exclusively or even primarily 
from South Asian hunter-gatherers (Paddayya 1982, also see Binford 1980). ‘It is 
a very tenuous link indeed to argue for direct historic continuity between present- 
day hunter-gatherers and those of the Paleolithic. The demonstration of such a 
link is not theoretically necessary nor, I suspect, is it justified’ (Sinopoli 1991: 
179). However, Daniel Stiles (2001) reiterated that ‘except where direct historical 
continuity can be demonstrated between the archaeological remains and an exist- 
ing society, everyone seems to be agreed that no one h-g (hunter-gatherer) group 
can be used as a specific analogy to explain unrelated archaeological material’ 
(Stiles 2001: 54); and for analogical purpose, the ‘living h-g groups need to be 
chosen carefully depending on the research objectives’ (Stiles 2001: 58). 


Ethnoarchaeology in Manipur 


There are ample ethnoarchaeological scopes in dealing with the ethnographic pres- 
ent, which involves practicability for archaeological use. It however does not mean 
that the indigenous lifeways are a replica of either pre- or proto-historic system but 
may be perceived as an empirical mirror since the indigenous system of adaptation 
is in consonance to their natural and cultural surrounding in a continuing process. 
This has immense implications to such a good number of indigenous tribal popula- 
tions nestled in the eastern extension of Western Himalayas, who are experiencing 
a subtropical climatic situation and pulling their lifeways amidst globalization and 
new religious faiths. And this refers to those northeastern Indian Mongoloid popula- 
tions, particularly those in Manipur. who have myriad strategies towards adapting 
the natural surroundings. 

The state of Manipur, located at the northeastern most part of India, is a land of 
over two and half dozen different tribes who inhabit sporadically in the centrally 
located valley and thickly in the surrounding hilly terrains. The tribes are either 
affiliated to one of the three linguistic groups (Naga Bodo, Eastern Naga and Kuki- 
Chin) of the Tibeto-Burman family. For instance, under the Naga Bodo group, 
among others, Kabui and Khoirao are included. Maram, Tangkhul, Maring, etc. are 
within the Eastern Naga group. Aimol, Anal, Chiru, Hmar, Kom, Purum, Vaiphei, 
etc. are the tribal groups who belong to the Old Kuki subgroup of the larger Kuki- 
Chin. Likewise, Paite, Thadou, etc. are included under the Northern Chin subgroup 
of the Kuki-Chin. These tribes have more or less similar sociocultural setups and 
also economic adaptation pattern. The traditional social system is strongly male- 
oriented, where the principle of organization fundamentally is to the agnation who 
governed residence, descent, access to economic resources, political affiliation and 
linkages through marriage, etc. 

In essence, ethnoarchaeological research works in Manipur as well as in 
Northeast India are negligibly fewer in number. Sporadic works though claimed to 
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be ethnoarchaeological are also not within its proper academic framework. The 
research ventures within appropriate and demanded theoretical and methodological 
frameworks may yield new interpretative models which may help to structure the 
archaeological past. Yet, while dealing with ethnoarchaeology, for instance, proper 
framework is a must since: 


Mere accumulation of ethnographic data and the provision of half-baked generalisations 
with the usual cautionary note ‘more needs to be done on this subject’ are in effect obstruct- 
ing the development of the type of research in ethnoarchaeology that would contribute 
viable theoretical formulations. (Agorsah 1990: 190) 


It is also a regular phenomenon with ‘many scholars who do ethnographic 
research and are able to make even the most tenuous link between their material and 
archaeology have enjoyed the liberty of claiming that they are doing ethnoarchaeol- 
ogy’ (Agorsah 1990: 192). 

In terms of lithic prehistory in Manipur, a number of sporadic works have been 
exercised in order to have a prehistoric picture of the area. And it is needless to com- 
ment that prehistoric research in this part of the country is still sticks, more or less 
to the embryonic time-space framework and yet to work with the ongoing and most 
competing processual and post-processual approach of research domains. Taking 
into account the globally changing prehistoric research paradigms and also consid- 
ering the significances the region has in terms of her geographical proximity and 
archaeological propinquity with Southeast Asian countries, higher levels of aca- 
demic ventures are needed to pursue at all perceptible research areas. However, this 
does not mean that the work done so far has little significance in structuring her 
prehistory. In spite of the fact that the traditional and descriptive archaeology is 
unmistakably the basic foundation of prehistory through the ages, new theoretical 
frameworks could make furtherance in explaining and structuring the prehistoric 
past with systematic tinge. We all should agree that there lack a large bodies of 
information, the lacunae that surrounds the issues with the structuring her prehis- 
tory, and for it all the researchers should share responsibilities. Apparently, one of 
the reasons behind overlooking the theoretical paradigms in dealing with the issue 
owed to the workers’ flaccid vision with the present scientific and methodological 
trends duly conceded with the long-run traditionalist time-space mindset. 

Unmistakably, besides the activities with shovel and trowel, there is a need to 
document other dimensions of humans, the extraction of which are beyond the limit 
to that of lithic study. As outlined above, contemporary indigenous people still pos- 
sess ideal archaeological potentialities. In fact, Manipur vis-a-vis Northeast India 
deserves for wide-ranging ethnoarchaeological radicals owing to the fact that indig- 
enous tribal populations in both the plain and hilly flanks still retain some of their 
traditional adaptive practices interwoven with the traditional mundane domain 
(amidst globalization and embracement of alien religious faiths), for instance, in 
terms of subsistence economy (swidden and hill-terrace cultivation), land holding 
pattern, food habit, healing practices, traditional craft (subsistence technologies, 
carved houses more among the Nagas, handmade pottery with cord-marked decora- 
tion, bark cloth making, etc.), megalithism, disposal of the dead and many more — 
some of which have Neolithic bearings. Naturally, these strategies, decisions and 
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actions have essences on archaeological dialogues. A review article On the Scope of 
the Ethnoarchaeological studies in Manipur (ManiBabu 1988—89) has highlighted at 
least some of the potential research areas, such as, in terms of economy, material 
culture including house type, mortuary practices, megalithism, etc. And regarding the 
more challenging academic issues related with Stone Age, prehistory may include: 


.. seeking cogency of the Movius line hypothesis, digging into the problem of Homo 
erectus:Homo sapiens and core tool: flake tool dichotomy; catching on whether tangible 
archaeological patterns reflect interactions or shared ancestry; maneuvering efficacy of 
essentialist vs nominalist approaches to the analysis and classification of Manipuri lithic 
artefacts, etc. (ManiBabu 2009: 33) 


However, to highlight research priorities from among the myriad potential 
archaeological fields in a region like Manipur or any other northeastern Indian 
states — where neither is nor was at any of the arising proper research strategies — 1s 
not as cumbersome as searching a small piece of thread over a dark floor. The region, 
at present, stands at its apex of myriad prehistoric research potency. Though many 
tribal societies of the area are less pristine, they offer excellent opportunities for 
ethnoarchaeology on any of its strains of inquiry. Planned archaeological projects 
may include various fields (such as experimental archaeology, contextual archaeol- 
ogy, Marxist archaeology, archaeology of landscape, cognitive, individual, wetland, 
gender and many more) in the same manner as one can go for any ethnographic 
research agenda. As ‘our discipline is so broad ... (and) none of us can, in his own 
research, encompass the whole field’ (Rouse 1965: 2), one can explore potentials of 
either the Binfordian or Hodderian frameworks (or both) pertaining with the domains 
of ecological and materialist explanations or more concerned with a diversity of 
behavioural insights for a fuller understanding. Besides the fundamental ventures of 
exploring and excavating more of Stone Age sites, one can go with any of the fol- 
lowing fields (but not restricted to), irrespective of research priorities: (a) human 
strategy of adaptation and interaction with their habitat in order to recognize behav- 
ioural flexibility and diversity (scientific processual framework) and (b) human plu- 
rality of knowledge and meaning (humanistic post-processual framework). In regard 
to the first research agenda, one may go with, for example, food-producing and -pro- 
curing/gathering activities, settlement strategies (including highland and wetlands), 
traditional technologies and indigenous craftsmanship, to name a few. And for the 
second one, all of the nonmaterial aspects of human culture and behaviour may 
come up in terms of cognition, symbolism, contextual framework and meaning of 
the systems, social organization, belief systems and what not. In this regard, the 
prime area of commonalities between agency theory and evolutionary analysis of 
human behaviour may also explore especially in relation to the peoples’ social and 
symbolic behaviour. A few concrete examples that have ethnoarchaeological poten- 
tials may refer to the adaptation pattern of the indigenous people to the surrounding 
physical environment, thereby creating a ‘cultural landscape’. Cultural landscape 
manifests a social space of human interaction to the physical environment denoting 
a deep sense of human creativity and variability. And variable physical landscapes 
always go hand in hand with peoples’ dynamic cultural tradition. This is the idea on 
landscape studies by the post-processual archaeologists. The physical surroundings 
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or the world humans live in may bear different meanings, and different schools of 
thought are associated with these terms (Shanks and Hodder 1995). 

One of the examples of such landscape in the hilly flanks of Manipur includes, 
among others, the phenomenon of exploiting the naturally occurring rock boulders 
towards manifesting practical and prestige technologies. This obviously reflects the 
world view of the respective tribal group; and the art that surrounds the system is 
transmitting through generations since the earliest times till today. Mention may be 
made of two significant features seen among all the indigenous tribal populations in 
Manipur, such as the traditional way of using large hewn or natural stone blocks and 
boulders (1) as material manifestation of symbol of a man’s status in the society by 
way of erecting these as megalithic monuments (as prestige technology) and (11) as 
perimeter of one’s habitation boundary area/forest land or as practical technology to 
make a sloppy habitation site into a plain level so as to make them easier to make 
shelters, etc. The peoples’ way of management of stone boulders reflects the kincen- 
tric relationship that an indigenous culture maintains with their natural resources, 
thereby creating a cultural landscape. The materiality of such large stones in its liv- 
ing archaeological contexts manifests the peoples’ world view, status, landscape, 
territoriality and what not and could make ethnographic postulates operable to the 
archaeologists towards highlighting prehistoric cultural landscapes (ManiBabu 
2014a). Appropriate ethnoarchaeological tool in such attempts is subject to the con- 
text of the research area and the gravity of data in hand. 

Another important issue within the perspective of cultural landscape is the 
domain of space syntax of megaliths; some preliminary works of which have also 
been attempted (ManiBabu 2014a; Philip and ManiBabu 2015) on some megalithic 
sites located in the Naga-inhabited villages. Through the space syntax research on 
the distributional pattern of megaliths, a spatial ontology can be inferred on the rela- 
tions between spatial configuration and the social functioning of space of monu- 
ments. It is observed that ‘spatial distributions of monuments are related with the 
spaces where there is a maximum accessibility of human movement’ (Philip and 
ManiBabu 2017: 32; also see ManiBabu 2014a). Obviously, if a landscape compris- 
ing these characters along with other tangible traces of human activity, such as 
potholes, associated habitation debris, landform modifications attributable to man, 
etc., are found distributed over a deserted area, this has great ethnoarchaeological 
potentialities towards shedding light on ‘settlement archaeology’ of the area on the 
basis of the present ethnographic postulates on how the present tribal people inter- 
acts with their surrounding environment. With this, other human aspects related 
with subsistence, polity, society and many others can also be addressed accordingly 
subject to the nature of data in hand. 

Beyond such ethnoarchaeological domains, another interesting and intriguing 
area is in terms of the development of various crafts and technologies for myriad 
subsistence pursuits. Peoples’ strategies to gather and produce food entails various 
processes suitable to the environment where they settled — the landform pattern, 
climatic stipulation, potentials of natural resources and many more. Hunting and 
fishing activities by the tribal people of Manipur entail the development of myriad 
strategies in accordance with the environment they lived. Making of different kinds 
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of fishing implements and appliances, such as baskets, nets, snares, spears, traps, 
etc., is all the resultant technologies which gave way with different locational char- 
acter, nature and content of waterbodies. The same is in the hunting practices also. 
Some unique hunting strategies seen in bygone days among the Tangkhul Nagas of 
the northeasternly Ukhrul district of the state are very much a part of the hunters’ 
manifestation in their food-procuring strategies. Besides using the long hairs of a 
horse’s tail for trapping wild birds, such as pheasants, wild fowls, doves and other 
birds of medium size (Shimray 1976), they used to develop trapping techniques 
(called ‘Vakhong’) to catch a particular small bird (locally termed as ‘Shiri’ of about 
8 inches long) using a large number of big uningthou trees (Phoebe hainesiana 
Brandis; Family, Lauraceae) grown in the nearby forests. 

Another most challenging practice connected with food-producing economy 
among the hill tribes of the state, as done in other parts of northeastern India, 
Southeast Asia and highlanders of Pacific and beyond, is the ‘slash-and-burn’ sys- 
tem of cultivation. Besides its genesis to the Neolithic period, this agricultural prac- 
tice possesses a number of archaeological implications in terms of its adaptational 
character in a hilly environment, its application of simple technology and other 
traceable corresponding activities in archaeological contexts. Since ethnoarchaeol- 
ogy may proceed at various levels of complexity depending on the ultimate use to 
which the data are to be put (Binford 1972, 1968a, b; Gould 1968; Watson 1979; 
White 1967), the present issue is to identify and accumulate specific material and/or 
behavioural traces of subsistence activities that will remain as part of the archaeo- 
logical features. The general operational character of shifting agriculture permits 
archaeologists to identify vast traces of cultivators’ activities, such as (a) traces of 
charcoal pieces and ashes dispersed over and beneath a sloppy hilly soil; (b) peri- 
metric features that mark the boundaries of cultivated plots, small rock boulders in 
rows or otherwise, spatial distribution of accumulated medium- to large-sized rock 
boulders over an area put together while preparing jhum fields so that these may not 
affect the soil or otherwise managing to get wider space for sowing seeds; (c) mate- 
rial traces of temporary huts constructed in the jhum fields — its foundational floors — 
along with those activities concerning cooking and eating, such as structure of a 
hearth constructed mainly with a composite of three medium-sized stones placed 
each in a triangular equidistance pattern so that a cooking vessel can fit to place over 
it; and (d) raised ramparts that facilitate farmers to make strict vigil over the crops 
grown from a raised height and many more items, such as betel, cigarettes and 
playing cards, pieces of old/torn cloth, combs, sandals, batteries, etc. Regarding the 
first character, obviously: 


Ephemeral surface fires may prove difficult to detect after the wind blows the remains 
around. On the other hand, when the earth is scooped out very deeply and fires burn for a 
long time, it is easier to detect and recognise as human controlled actions, possibly many 
years or millennia afterwards. (Mallol et al. 2007: 2036) 


Some ethnoarchaeological approaches to soil micromorphology with the goal of 
obtaining reference material on anthropogenic fires (see Goldberg and Whitebread 
1993 and Wattez 1992) are significant to mention with this issue. 
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All these attempts are (1) to document visible archaeological signatures that 
could give an ethnographic postulate of activities related to man’s interaction with 
their physical surroundings and (11) to situate the dynamic archaeological past 
through the static ethnographic present against the backdrop of the present ethnoar- 
chaeological pursuit. It is however a problem with the archaeologists to translate 
inanimate objects and features into a model of behaviour. Although the problems 
are substantial, they are not insuperable. The idea of studying how past peoples 
disposed themselves upon the land in order to understand the nature of their social, 
political and economic structure — what Parsons (1972: 128) aptly terms the ‘sociol- 
ogy of architectural remains’ — goes back at least to the explorers and amateur 
archaeologists of the nineteenth century. 

Some more important features of archaeological significances other than those 
highlighted above include fire and pottery-making, which are rooted in its genesis 
in prehistoric periods. Fire is a very important aspect of human life. Control of fire, 
on the other hand, is a crucial aspect of human life, undeniably involving foresight 
and renunciation of primary impulses, which has been in existence not just for 1 or 
2 generations and not even for 10—20 generations but for many thousands of gen- 
erations (see Goudsblom 1992). Impact of fire on human anatomy, particularly on 
teeth size, has been proposed by many. Smaller size of Neanderthal molar teeth 
than those of his forebears owes to obligatory cooking by the former, which led to 
considerably reduction on the amount of time they spent in chewing and allowing 
the mutation effect to the reduction of dental size (Brace 1995: 228). Wrangham, 
Jones, Laden, Pilbeam and Conklin-Brittain (1999) argue that Homo erectus fos- 
sils show a markedly reduced tooth size as well, due to cooking — an argument for 
the domestication of fire. Fire played an important role in early human cultures as 
well. Fire worship and divination were early forms of religion. Trial by fire was 
even used as a legal system (Pyne 1999). Concept of sacred fire is prevalent in 
every known societies of Manipur — irrespective of the plain and hill dwellers. The 
significance of it lies in every socioreligious occasions and festivals. Among the 
Kabui tribe, making of fire on the first day of Gaan Ngai and Rih Ngai festivals is 
a must. Besides the sacred fire at Andro,’ almost every festivals or communal 
observances of the tribe are accompanied with the production of fire by friction 
method which is considered as sacred. The role of fire in the plain Meitei society is 
also immense? . 


3 Sacred fire at Andro, a Chakpa village to the east of Imphal valley, is posited at the shrine of the 
Nongpok Ningthou (a village deity) and has archaeological significances in view of the peoples’ 
construct that it is both a consecrate and sacred object of the past; and its continual burning has 
been kept uninterruptedly since time immemorial and is one of the oldest of its kind in the world. 
Members of every household of the 13 Andro hamlets (/eikai) comprehend the task of maintaining 
its continuation though a routine feeding of firewood by rotation on every morning. And such an 
act is strictly observed by the people. It is to the astonishment of the people that the quantity of the 
ashes caused by continual firing does not increase but remains as it was. 

*The age-old tradition among the Meiteis to expose oneself to the kindling fire (people called such 
act as mei-okpa) before entering the residential gate after some days of his/her leaving home has 
symbolic significances. The world view of such an act lies with the warding off of evil spirits that 
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Pottery also has great ethnoarchaeological significances. Studies on earthen vessels 
form an important area of ethnoarchaeological study both in south (Sinopoli 1991) 
and southeast Asia (Griffin and Solheim 1990). In this part of the country, first attempt 
on this archaeological issue was made on ceramics (ManiBabu 2005). With this initial 
research venture on ceramic ethnoarchaeology on the Andro pottery, a pot making 
Chakpa population in the valley of Manipur subsequent works led to highlight differ- 
ent areas on the organization of ceramic production, procurement strategies and cul- 
tural factors of primary ceramic resources (ManiBabu 2012a) on the archaeological 
significances of cultural transmission of the art of pot making (ManiBabu 2012b, 
2014b); on correlating ceramic vessel form to function (ManiBabu 2011-2012), 
ceramic reuse and discard behaviour (ManiBabu 2010); on the monopoly of pottery 
production (ManiBabu 2012c); etc. other than other aspects (ManiBabu 2013). 
Besides these, two other pot making tribal communities have also been studied within 
ethnoarchaeological perspectives, such as Nungbi pottery of Ukhrul district (ManiBabu 
2006a) and Paomai pottery of the Oinam village in the Senapati district (ManiBabu 
2006b; Vidyani and ManiBabu 2017). Yet it is felt that in spite of a large number of 
ceramic ethnoarchaeological researches among the pot making populations of 
Manipur, certainly there still have many areas to seek towards furtherance of human 
behaviour as indicated by ceramic system and as demanded by the existing theoretical 
framework. A holistic ceramic ethnoarchaeological approach in terms of ceramic 
petrography is one of the utmost worth dealing areas that combines ceramic mor- 
phologies with chemical (e.g. INAA, ICP-MS, XRF), mineralogical (especially XRD) 
and microstructural (SEM) data. This information, in addition to ethnographic infor- 
mation, shall provide a powerful analytical strategy for understanding the social, polit- 
ical, economic and environmental contexts of ceramic production, distribution and 
consumption — which are all vital for developing robust interpretations of ancient 
social organization and change. 

Since many potential areas and their realities in terms of their content and spirit 
warrant lengthier deliberations and comments and as the space in the chapter of the 
present volume is not in consonance to their accommodations, only a few of them 
have been addressed in the present discussion. However, the present discussion will 
come to an end with one very interesting and intriguing area of ethnoarchaeological 
domains. This refers to the disposal of death. Disposal of the dead becomes an 
important focus of archaeological research through the rise of investigations of 
culture-historical, processual and post-processual approaches. The traditional 
cultural-historical approach examined burial practices in connection with religious 
ideas or beliefs about an afterlife (e.g. Wiesner 1938). The diffusionist approach, 
however, admitted mortuary forms as a means of tracing cultural influences and 
delineating cultural entities (Evans 1929; Persson 1931; Miller 1998) rather than 


might have afflicted or accompanied with that particular individual. And such an act is also seen 
among the mother of small babies (ManiBabu 1994a). The protection of small babies from malevo- 
lent spirits and the evil eyes of hingchabi (a female possessed by evil spirit) is manifested with this 
means of mei-okpa. A mother exposes herself to the fire before hugging her child and also the clothes 
of the child; and mothers that are made dry after washing, etc. are to go through such a mei-okpa. 
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seeking to interpret the mortuary forms themselves. Under the influence of the new 
archaeology of the 1960s and 1970s, emphasis has come to be placed upon mortu- 
ary variability rather than upon normative practices. Saxe (1970) and Binford 
(1971) focused attention on the social dimensions of mortuary practices, arguing 
that the mortuary record reflected the social organization of the society. Both the 
works distinguish two components of any social circumstance that are symbolically 
recognized in mortuary situations. Archaeologists’ interests on secondary disposal 
of death sometimes turned to pragmatic explanations — suggesting that the inci- 
dence of secondary disposal among hunter-gatherers is directly correlated with the 
degree of settlement mobility and subsistence stress (Byrd and Monahan 1995; 
Hofman 1985; Walthall 1999). 

Ethnography of mortuary practices of different ethnic groups of Manipur as well 
as of northeastern India has been negligibly studied little; but surprisingly ethnoar- 
chaeologists have paid no attention to an area that concerns archaeology so directly. 
Typically three types of disposal of the dead are known among the ethnic groups of 
Manipur — cremation (among the plain Meiteis), burial (among the larger tribal 
populations) and post-cremation-secondary burial (among the Chakpa and some 
other non-Christian tribal sects). The traditional cultural spirit and content of the 
first two forms have, to a large extent, been diluted with the embracement of the new 
religious sects, such as Christianity among the tribals and Hinduism among the 
Meitei. The archetypal burial system with categorical rituals and observances is no 
more prevalent among the tribes of Manipur, yet it is retained, at least among some 
the non-Christian Kabui sects. However, Chakpa? (or Loi) people are still maintain- 
ing their age-old ‘post-cremation-urn-burial’ system. This mode is characterized by 
the two phases of disposal — cremation of the corpse and then burial of the remnant 
burnt bones categorically. Mortuary practice among the Chakpa is a fundamental 
expression of religious ideology as well as ethnic identity, which can be seen among 
the Phayeng, a constituent of the larger Chakpa population (ManiBabu 1994b). The 
mortuary behaviour of the Phayeng is characterized by a system of cognition on 
conventional lamentation of death by which a disruption of social and personal 
bonds between the dead and kinsfolk is created. Ethnoarchaeologists dealing with 
mortuary practices have several further implications — such as the scale and com- 
plexity of funeral rites and associated material culture that are correlated with 
dimensions of the deceased’s social persona. Other than the myriad areas that eth- 
noarchaeologists can go deeper, there are more rooms to interpret the issue of sym- 
bolism of human existence and their significance in the mundane world that have 
been continuing since time memorial to a given population. In fact, different 
Hodderian issues (Hodder 1982a, b, c, 1986) in terms of constitutive meaning, 


°Chakpa or Loi ‘very closely resembles the Meitheis’ (Hodson 1908: 3) but is ‘not recognized as 
pure Manipuri (and) appear to be descendants of the former inhabitants of Moirang. They were one 
of the original tribes though formerly independent but were subdued ages ago (Brown 1975: 14). 
According to G.H. Damant (1880), the term Loi means ‘slave or dependant’. The rule of degrada- 
tion by the Meitheis into the Loi group was common practice as a punishment (Allen et al. 1984: 
618; Brown 1975: 14; Hodson 1908: 10). The Chakpa society is a microcosm of the larger Meitei 
society, for there exists a parallelism in respect of social organization of the two. 
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agency, materiality, symbolism, cognition, engendered, etc. can be assessed with 
the ethnoarchaeology of mortuary practices. 


Concluding Remarks 


Some important aspects that ethnoarchaeologists could venture with living indige- 
nous people of Manipur in order to expand the objectives of interpreting the human 
past have been placed tentatively. Some of the areas discussed above agree with 
Welinder’s (1994) aims of ethnoarchaeology that concern (a) to discuss how humans 
and things interact or, phrased in a different and perhaps better way, how humans 
interact in a physical environment and (b) to construct and discuss ideas and concepts 
to be used in the study of prehistoric archaeology. With this came to light that there are 
myriad ethnoarchaeological research potentialities centred on varied ethnographic 
present of the indigenous populations in Manipur, in terms of their natural and cultural 
adaptive strategies. Seeking at large, the material consequences for human behaviours 
form important foci of ethnoarchaeological work. Proper documentation and study on 
these attributes within proper ethnoarchaeological frameworks shall provide opportu- 
nity to evaluate models that surrounds the material and nonmaterial cultural systems. 

While interpreting the past, by considering the facts of ethnoarchaeological nature, 
one should have the technical expertise to make proper documentation of the data so 
that the mute artefacts could speak back. The continuing confrontation between theo- 
retical domains at different time periods experienced archaeology to go through 
‘paradigm shifts’ — giving rise to a three-tier academic realms of history, science and 
humanism. Robert Bednarik (2003: 512) has rightly opined that ‘archaeology as a 
discipline possesses no autonomous universal theory (cf. Binford 1977). Its theoretical 
underpinnings are a potpourri of theories and scraps of theories, imported, often 
in corrupted form, from other disciplines’. Archaeologists’ engagement with con- 
temporary small-scale societies at developing better explanation of past human cul- 
ture makes to the spatio-temporal expansion of myriad theoretical issues within this 
three-tier domain. To combine them with ethnographic accounts often demands the 
right to partake of the research endeavour (see Hamilakis and Anagnostopoulos 
2009). Yet, reconstructing a systemic context, the history of their past living contexts 
demands ethnoarchaeologists’ academic paraphernalia of the research area con- 
cerned. And if not exercised properly, the same will deviate from the real historical 
track. As ‘the dead cannot come back and tell archaeologists they are wrong’ (Kuznar 
1997: 162), ‘it is the belief that archaeology deals with dead people who cannot 
answer back and contest our account of them that has been heavily eroded and prob- 
lematized’ (Hamilakis 2011: 401). Hence, it is needless to mention that one should 
be very much cautious and conscious in dealing with the issues in terms of the field 
techniques, documentation and interpretations that the discipline has. One should be 
very much aware of using ethnographic analogy for archaeological interpretation and 
should only use a source of ideas to broaden the horizons of possibilities about how 
the past might be interpreted (Hodder 1999: 46). Oestigaard (2000) has rightly com- 
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mented that by exploring the connection between material culture and human behav- 
iour in different ethnographic societies, it is possible to combine the meanings of 
archaeological objects in the past with living societies today, comparing ethnographic 
and archaeological patterning, with special reference to excavated material. 

Beyond these issues, an important concern with the archaeology of Manipur which 
has received little or no attention is about the so-called pseudoarchaeology. In fact, 
this global issue comes up on the part of those enthusiastic laymen or amateurs who 
claimed very much ‘archaeological’ in their work but in fact violate archaeological 
ethics, scientific methodology and practices while dealing with the real archaeologi- 
cal problems. And in doing so, there are many ill-informed ideas in terms of docu- 
mentation and interpretation, owing to their lack of proper academic technicalities. 
Now ‘... pseudoarchaeology is one of the two greatest challenges to contemporary 
archaeologists - the other being the destruction of archaeological remains’ (Williams 
1991: 8; also see Stiebing 1987: 2). This global issue of destruction of archaeological 
remains and sites is of great concern to all archaeologists. The fact is that natural and 
the anthropogenic activities destroy potential archaeological sites every minute. In 
such a situation, instead of the well-planned excavators, shovelbums ought to have 
significances in dealing with the issue of collecting and documenting data from the 
sites about to be destroyed, with lesser degree of right archaeological bearings. People 
of the state of Manipur have already suffered with the impact of globalization and 
new religious faiths — that obviously make a change in the peoples’ indigenous socio- 
cultural domain and thereby bear upon the ethnoarchaeological course of investiga- 
tion. A general prediction by archaeologists is that population growth, economic 
development, growth of cities and suburbs, development of transformation systems, 
elite acquisitiveness, etc. will pose enormous threats to the in situ archaeological 
records throughout the world during the coming centuries; and Manipur is not an 
exception with the problem. And this issue has bearings with another most important 
concern of archaeology, the Cultural Resource Management, which aims to conserve, 
manage and preserve the archaeological record of the past for future generations. This 
dominant paradigm in archaeology has relevancy in Manipur also. 
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Chapter 9 A 
Ethnography to Archaeology: Tracing mere 
the Past of the Tribes of Assam 

and Adjoining Areas 


Dwipen Bezbaruah 


Abstract The paper argues that anthropological understanding of tribal communi- 
ties in the north-eastern part of India would be insightful in the process of formula- 
tion of the ethnohistorical processes as these communities have been or still are in a 
pre-literate stage. Many of the age old practices considered as extinct facts of 
archaeology are still continuing in tribal societies as Living Archaeology. 
Understandably, the paper pleads for methodological innovation in an inter- 
disciplinary perspective in the discipline of archaeology. Since archaeology is basi- 
cally concerned with reconstruction of the extinct societies based on material traces 
the simple facts of material culture of the tribal societies would be immensely help- 
ful in understanding the past present continuum of these societies. In view of this 
the paper has made use of etnnoarchaeological approach to study the past of a few 
tribal communities of Assam and adjoining areas. 


Keywords Ethnographic context - Ethnoarchaeology - Raw materials - Stone 
circles - Megalithic erection and culture - Memorial stone - Pottery tradition - Jhum 
or shifting cultivation 


Introduction 


Understanding of the prehistory and early history of the ethnic communities of 
Northeast India has been a difficult task due to lack of written records and scientifi- 
cally excavated archaeological materials. The demarcating line between what is 
understood as prehistory and history in this region is also very difficult to trace 
unlike the rest part of the country. The territorial diversities in terms of landscapes 
which vary from high mountainous zones of the Himalayas to the low floodplains of 
the Brahmaputra present a unique situation. Diversities in terms of physical attri- 
butes of the landscape are further accentuated by the ethnic variations, the intensity 
of which can be felt in the hilly terrains of the region. The hilly terrains of the 
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regions are the abode of cultural diversities in terms of beliefs, practices, subsis- 
tence strategies, dialects/languages, etc. Moreover, from the prehistoric anthropo- 
logical perspective, the region was a diffusing space of cultures of Southeast Asia 
and mainland India which has been termed as the Great Indian Corridor. This can 
very well be exemplified by the following quotes from D.K. Medhi (2002: 25): 


The writer has been using the term to mean the Northeast Indian territories or the Assam 
region since the ultimate decade of the last century. To him, the term appears appropriate 
when the region saw the human migration from the Southeast Asia and China on one hand 
and the mainland India on the other. Subsequently a mixed colourful culture developed here 
with the admixture of the great Mongoloid and the Indo-Aryan cultures over the years. And 
obviously prehistory and archaeology of the region reflect the tangible and intangible 
impressions of these two great cultures of the world. 


Under such a condition, sporadic archaeological remains scattered on the sur- 
face, and associated ecofacts are the materials which can be fruitfully studied to 
know the past of these communities as well as the dynamics of inter-territorial 
migration and cultural diffusion through ages in this region. Interestingly, many 
prehistoric traditions have survived among the ethnic groups of this part of India 
which have an overt manifestation. The living megalithic tradition, shifting cultiva- 
tion, ethno-ceramics and culinary practices are such instances which indicate the 
continuation of archaeological evidence in the ethnographic context. Various tribes 
of Northeast India still practise many of the prehistoric and ancient traditions. The 
erection of megaliths as a post-cremation rite by the Karbis of Assam and the erec- 
tion of megaliths for commemorative and funerary purposes by the Khasis of 
Meghalaya and the Nagas of Nagaland beside the food preparation and preservation 
techniques, to mention a few, are some of such examples. The Garos in the Assam- 
Meghalaya border areas similarly utilize many of the pottery types which have in 
use since undated period. The shifting cultivation prevalent among the Garos of the 
said areas also reflects a prehistoric tradition in continuity in a changed context. An 
attempt has therefore been made in the present essay to highlight these dimensions 
of the aforesaid tribal communities of the region which signify the existence of 
archaeology in ethnographic context. 


The Living Megalithic Practice 


As mentioned earlier, megalithic tradition has survived as a living practice among 
some tribal communities in eastern, central and northeastern part of India. Furer 
Haimendorf (1945: 76) reports that the Bastar Gond, Hill Marias, Dorlas and Murias 
erect uraskal (menhir) and sometimes danyakal (dolmen) as memorial to the dead, 
and the erection is generally accompanied by feast and the sacrifice of a cow and a 
bullock. Similarly, among the Mundas of Chota Nagpur, large stone slabs are put to 
cover certain graves and dolmen supported by smaller stones serving as family 
burial place where bones of the family members are buried. Other Munda-speaking 
tribes and Hos also have identical megalithic practices. The Gadabas and Bondos of 
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Odisha have the tradition of erecting menhirs, dolmens and stone circles for com- 
memorative and funerary purposes. Stone erection with a feast of merit is reported 
among the Gadabas too. Similarly, Bondos erect menhirs when the head of the vil- 
lage dies. Beside stones, some tribes also have the practice of erecting wooden post. 
The Koyas of Hyderabad erect a temporary forked post on the place where the 
memorial feast is performed. It is to be noted that on such occasions, the sacrificial 
cows are invariably tied to these posts. Square wooden posts are also erected by the 
Korkus of west central India and Raj Gonds of Hyderabad in course of the memorial 
feast of the dead individual. Large stone slabs, locally known as sasandri, cover 
certain graves like the dolmen supported by smaller stones and serve as family 
burial place. 

Northeast India occupies a prominent place in the archaeological map of the 
world because of the rich megalithic remains. It is one of the few places in the world 
where this practice has still survived as a living practice. Realizing the significance 
of NE Indian megaliths, J.P. Mills and J.H. Hutton (1929: 285) report, ‘An ethno 
archaeological characteristic of Assam is worldwide fame in its wealth of megaliths. 
Indeed it is one of the few places in the world where monuments of this type are still 
erected’. According to Clarke (1874: 487), although none of the megalithic struc- 
tures of the Northeast India has yet been dated, the custom of megalithic erection 
prevailed here from prehistoric period. In NE India, megaliths are spread over a 
wide territory across the states of Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland, Manipur, Mizoram, 
NC Hills, Karbi Anglong, Nagaon, Morigaon and Kamrup districts of Assam and 
eastern part of Meghalaya. T.C. Sharma (1984: 17) comments that the greatest con- 
centration of megaliths in NE India is observed in the Khasi and Jaintia hills dis- 
tricts of Meghalaya and that the region houses some of the largest pieces of menhirs. 
Some of the tribal societies of Northeast India are reported to have elaborate prac- 
tices of megalithic erection. 

The Khasis and the Nagas of Northeast India are known to have the culture of 
megalithic erection. Various sections of the Naga tribes like the Ao, Angami, Sema, 
Maram, Rengama, Kanyak and others are known to have this practice among them. 
In the course of field investigation, it was found that the western Angamis used to 
erect menhirs both as monument to the dead and also as memorials of social accom- 
plishments.! Rich men put up menhirs in the course of great feast of merit by which 
they gain social prestige and rank. Even when a menhir is erected in the honour of 
the dead man, a feast of merit must be held by his son in the name of the deceased 
person and erect stones to enhance the prestige of the living. Beside menhirs, sitting 
places of stones sometimes consisting of several ascending rows of seats are erected 
by the Nagas to contain the grave of clan ancestors. N.S. Sen (1981: 43) writes that 
among the Nagas, whose megaliths do not seem very closely linked with the cult of 
the dead, the thought of the afterlife is not completely absent. Sen (1981) perhaps 
made this remark to emphasise that Naga megalithic erection is generally associated 
with community events and ceremonies and sometimes as funerary stones. 


! Social accomplishment may include events like setting up of a village meeting ground or market 
place. 
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Ceremonial feast of the Angamis is of seven grades, according to their cost, size and 
duration. Erection of only wooden monuments commemorates feast of the sixth 
grade. On the other hand, monoliths are erected as memorials to those of the sev- 
enth. The Angamis believe that a man dies seven times each time falling to a deeper 
underworld; so, one purpose of the feast of merit is meant for upliftment of the soul 
of the donor after his death. 

The Khasi menhirs are erected in a linear pattern that generally consists of 
uneven number of stones.’ The tallest of the stones is generally placed at the middle 
and is occasionally ornamented with a small stone. These groups of Khasi megaliths 
may probably represent clan burial. In the front of the line of the menhirs, a large 
flat table stone resting on stone support is placed. The largest table stone is to be 
seen at Nartiang in the Jaintia hills and Lailongkoti in the Khasi hills of Northeast 
India. Sometimes two table stones are found parallel to one another. The table stones 
are always placed towards the middle of the group generally in front of the great 
central menhir. These groups of stones are usually situated along the road where 
they readily attract the attention of passersby. Gurdon (1914: 152) classifies the 
megaliths of the Khasis into the following three groups: (4) menhirs or vertical 
stones, (i1) table stones or dolmen stone and (111) cromlechs or cairn. 

S.N. Rao (1993:110), however, classifies the megaliths of Khasi hills into two 
broad groups: (1) funerary stones and (11) memorial stones. The funerary stones are 
directly associated with the post-cremation rituals including the disposal of the 
remains of the deceased. Memorial stones include the menhirs and the table stones 
which are put up by the clansmen to commemorate the dead or an event. The mega- 
lithic tradition of the Khasis tells about a closely knit matrilineal tradition. A promi- 
nent position is given to the eldest maternal uncle that is reflected in the stone 
monuments with a taller central memorial stone (mawkni) erected in his memory, 
thus reflecting the matrilineal solidarity in the Khasi social organization. 

Stone circles erected as memorials for rich tribesmen are reported among the 
Nagas. Hutton (1922) reports that the Marring villages of Nagaland have, as their 
sacred enclosures, circles of stones with a stone in the middle. Shakespeare (1914: 
35) writes that there are records of Naga circle of 32 large stones in conjunction 
with a row of 14 menhirs within which ritual dances are held at an annual feast in 
commemoration of the dead. Such circular enclosures made up of smaller stones are 
known as kpep among the Khasis, but these are not a common type among them as 
in case of the Nagas. 

Erection of stone in the form a menhir with a table stone in front is still prevalent 
among the Karbis living in the plains areas of undivided Kamrup, Nagaon and 
Morigaon districts of Assam as a post-cremation rite. Compared to their hill coun- 
terparts, the plain area Karbis mainly inhabiting parts of southern Kamrup, Nagaon 
and Morigaon districts of Assam has undergone through the process of accultura- 
tion, and many elements of Assamese caste Hindu society have penetrated into their 
lifeways. But stone erection as post-cremation rite has still survived among them as 


?Menhirs are erected in uneven numbers because the tallest one in the middle is considered as 
uncle stone erected to commemorate the maternal uncle. 
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Table 9.1 Comparison of megalithic practice (author) 


Sl. 

no. | Tribes Nature of the practice Megalithic structures erected 

1 Nagas (various groups Commemorative, feast of Menhir, menhir with a stone 

such as Ao, Angami, merit, funerary, etc. platform in front, cist, stone 
Sema, Marams, etc.) platform, alignment, etc. 

2 Khasi Funerary and commemorative, | Menhir, dolmen, menhir with a 
associated with stone platform in the front, 
bone-deposition cromlech, cist 

3 Karbis Commemorative, associated Menhir, menhir with a stone 
with post-cremation rite platform in front, alignment 

4 Central and middle tribes | Commemorative, sometimes | Menhir, 

like Gonda Murias, associated with post- dolmen, stone- platform 
Dorlas, Mundas, etc. cremation rite 


a living example of an ancient tradition. The practice of erection of a vertically 
placed stone in the form a menhir, locally known as Long-e, along with another flat 
stone slab placed on three or more pieces of smaller stones, locally called Long- 
dang, is followed by them after the death of a person. The ceremony is observed 
generally after 1 month of the death of the person and is marked by chanting of 
hymns in different steps and ceremonial offerings of fowl and pig meat and horlang 
(rice beer of the Karbis) by family members and relatives of the deceased. Although 
variation exists in the practices from village to village, there is an overall uniformity 
in the rite. An analysis of the hymns chanted on the occasion of megalithic erection 
among the Karbis reveals that besides propitiation of the soul of the deceased, there 
is an undertone of fertility aspect in it.° The sacrifice of animal and fowl associated 
with the practice also supplements to this contention. The practice has been recorded 
in detail by the present author (Bezbaruah 2012: 205). 

Compared to the Nagas and the Khasis, the structural significance of the Karbi 
megaliths is not that elaborate. The dominant megalithic structures of the Karbis are 
menhir and menhir with a table stone in the front. Structures similar to the third type 
are also recorded from Indonesia by Perry (1918: 67) who has used the term disso- 
lith for these structures. The functional aspect of the menhir in the Karbi society is 
the representation of the deceased which is similar to a great extent to other tribes 
like the Nagas and the Khasis. So far the ritual aspect 1s concerned, all tribal com- 
munities have elaborate rites followed by animal sacrifice. The Karbis in the past 
were also reported to have erected memorial stones. Such stones as recorded by 
Stack and Lyall (1997: 42) were set up by the Karbis only in the memory of the 
important personage such as the Sarthe or Sarlars.* Table 9.1 presents the differences 


>The hymns chanted on the occasion of erecting megaliths among the Karbis living in the plains of 
Assam on translation reveal that there is a wish that the crops and cattle flourish in the village and 
the family of the deceased. 


*Sarthe or Sarlars according to Stack and Lyall (1997) is village headman or a government recog- 
nized land revenue collector. 
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and similarities in the megalithic practices of the Nagas, the Khasis, the Karbis and 
tribes of central India. 

An analysis of the erection of megaliths prevalent among certain communities of 
Northeast India reveals many absorbing facts. First, it confirms the place of these 
communities in the eastern India megalithic complex, and this can further be 
extended to establish its link with Southeast Asia. This Southeast Asian belt is 
defined on the basis of its uniformity in structural, sociocultural and territorial 
aspects. It further indicates the presence of a more devolved form of worshipping 
the dead, which is well knit to their sociocultural system. The ritualistic use of rice 
beer and sacrifice of birds and animals to commemorate and worship the ancestor 
has been doubtlessly a part of the religious system of the early people. Furer 
Haimendorf (1945: 76) thus elaborates his argument: 


Ethnologically it is important that this megalithic culture of the Southeast Asiatic type, as 
we may conveniently call it, is mainly concentrated among tribes of well developed agricul- 
tural civilisations, characterised by the use of hoes, shifting cultivation on hill- fields and 
sometimes also permanent cultivation on irrigated terraces and the keeping of cattle for 
slaughter, but not for use in the yoke or for milking. It is not found in the more primitive 
strata of Indian aboriginal cultures, neither the food gatherers and hunters, such as the 
Chenchus and the jungle tribes of the Southwest, nor the early digging-stick cultivators, 
such as the Baigas, show any trace of megalithic ritual. 


The Karbis who still practise megalithic erection have a developed agricultural 
system characterized by wet cultivation together with shifting cultivation. An exam- 
ination of the hymns chanted by the Kathar, the Karbi priest on the occasion of 
megalithic erection, reflects a deep concern over the well-being of the crops and 
cattle besides propitiating the soul of the dead which indicates an underlying prin- 
ciple of fertility and generation behind megalithic erection among them and belief 
that their land and herd belonged to them because their forbearers had owned them. 
This conforms well to the observation made by S. Sen (1991: 3) who states: 


The spread of megalithic culture was associated with the cult of the ancestor (though not 
necessarily universal) as well as the principle of fertility and generation. Among the early 
farming communities the processes of birth and generation and those of fertility appeared 
to be so intimate that the two aspects of the same mystery found symbolic expressions in 
their customs and rituals. 


A group of scholars motivated by Heine-Geldern (1928: 301) proposes the asso- 
ciation of Neolithic culture with the spread of megalithic ritual in Asia. According 
to this view, people with Quadrangular Adze Culture speaking early forms of 
Malayo-Polynesian languages were responsible for spread of the megalithic culture 
in Southeast Asia and eastern India. These groups pushed through Indonesia and 
beyond taking with them the cult of megaliths. In their progress in mainland 
Southeast Asia, they met and mixed up with men of another culture of mainland 
Southeast Asia known as shouldered axe culture associated with people speaking 
languages of Mon-Khmer type who learnt the use of megalith from people with 
Quadrangular Adze Culture. Possibly some of them migrated to India taking their 
megalithic culture with them and became one of the ancestors of the Munda- 
speaking tribes of more recent time. This hypothesis presupposes a relationship 
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between the Mon-Khemr and the Munda language. The Neolithic materials from 
Indonesia and Pacific suggest that there has been an amalgamation of these two 
industries which occurred probably in the Asiatic mainland and resulted in the pol- 
ished shouldered adze with quadrangular section as reported by Furer Haimendorf 
(1945). Exploration in Karbi Anglong has resulted in the discovery of polished 
shouldered adze with quadrangular section as reported by Medhi (1999: 32), and 
this has further substantiated the observation made by Furer Haimendorf (1945) 
who himself collected similar Neolithic tool type from the Naga Hills. 

The survival and continuity of the megalithic practice among the ethnic commu- 
nities of Northeast India can be examined in the light of the observations made by 
S.N. Rao (1977: 204) in his scholarly discussion on the survival and continuity of 
Neolithic tradition in Northeast India. He thus commented: 


In the case of Northeast India, the environment exerts a profound influence on cultural 
development, resulting in the continuity and survival of cultures from the prehistoric past 
down to the present. The nuclear area of Brahmaputra Valley with its fertile alluvial plains 
has fostered in its lap a civilisation characterised by relative complexity. The cul de sac or 
areas of isolation show a harmonious of adjustment of physical and cultural environment, 
enabling the hill folk to subsist on jhumming or shifting cultivation supplement by hunting 
and fishing. It is in the area of isolation that we can trace this cultural continuity and 
survival. 


The megalithic communities of erstwhile Assam have been living in isolation for 
years in an environment that reflects a harmonious adjustment of physical and cul- 
tural environment which can well be understood even with a cursory observation on 
the life of the communities about whom reference has already been made. Under 
such conditions many prehistoric traditions have continued to survive including the 
prehistoric megalithic erection. 


Shifting Cultivation 


Most of the tribal communities are practising shifting cultivation. The Nagas of 
Nagaland, the Reangs of Tripura, the Khasis and Garos of Meghalaya and the Karbis 
of Karbi Anglong are practitioners of shifting cultivation or slash and burn cultiva- 
tion. The importance of this cultivation is the use of simple technology with its 
continuation from the prehistoric past. This may be substantiated by the example of 
tools and implements used for the purposes of jhum cultivation by the Garos. These 
tools are simple, and some of them are replicas of the Neolithic tools except for the 
raw material. Their technology of preparing jhum field by cutting and burning the 
jungle is the evidence of continuation of the Neolithic slash and burn cultivation. 
The traditional shifting cultivation being in practice in the Garo Hills has a prehis- 
toric base. The hoe and axe continue as the principal tools, operated exclusively by 
human energy. We cannot say whether the people of the culture under study are the 
descendent of the Neolithic population; but analogy between the material cultures 
of the past and present should not be ignored. Chronologically, the culture under 
study is modern but economically Neolithic (Roy 1981). 
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There are differences in the raw material of the tools. Formerly they were made 
of stone; at present they are made of iron. However, the digging stick which was 
used during the prehistoric past and is used at present is made of locally procured 
wood. Such a difference does not result in a major variation in the quantity of pro- 
duction between past and present. The hoe and axe have inherent limitations in 
working capability. Such a technology, under the given ecological conditions, can 
support only four to five persons per square kilometre. Under the traditional agricul- 
tural system, intensification contributes little to improvement, as was the case dur- 
ing Neolithic times as well (Roy 1981). 

Slash and burn cultivation is practised even today among the Garos of Ganapati 
village situated in Assam-Khasi Hill Border Region in the south western part of 
Kamrup district of Assam near the village Rani. The villagers of Ganapati practise 
their cultivation on the slope of Khasi hills, where the streamlet known as Umci-rani 
originates. The local term for slash and burn cultivation used by the Garos is ‘Arri’. 
The people of the village select the sites on the hill slopes far away from their 
houses; it is almost 2.5 kms on an average from their residential area. The jhum 
fields are usually located at the back side of the village, and it takes about 1 h and 
20 min to reach the fields on foot. Some of the hill slopes used for jhum cultivation 
are under the territorial jurisdiction of the Assam government, and some areas are 
under the Meghalaya government. Abundant availability of land has not necessi- 
tated individual demarcation, and the land is used on a first come first use basis. 


Procedure of Slash and Burn Cultivation 


The common procedure of carrying out slash and burn cultivation is that a suitable 
plot of land on a hill slope is selected, and the trees, bamboos and shrubs, etc. grown 
over it are cut in the winter season during the months of November and December. 
It is allowed to be dried under the blazing summer sun. Later on, fire is set on the 
debris, and the ashes thus produced are scattered over the whole plot of land. Fine- 
grained seeds of paddy, cotton, etc. are broadcast, while bigger varieties of seeds 
like gourd, maize and pumpkin are sowed with the help of digging stick over the 
area with the advent of the monsoon. Weeding takes place after the sowing of the 
seeds. At the same time along with the sowing of seeds, they also plant tapioca, 
arum, sweet potato, pineapple, etc. on the plot. The seeds mature in the month of 
December, and it is worth mentioning that the Garos do not harvest the crops by 
cutting the crops; rather they collect the ripe grains in small bamboo basket called 
Thapa and keep it in a bigger bamboo basket called Duni to carry the harvested 
products to their respective households. After collecting the harvest, other vegeta- 
bles like tomato, chilly, etc. are planted in the same plot. The cultivation is carried 
out by the villagers on their own, and often family members and fellow villagers 
help each other in carrying out the process of cultivation. A plot of land used for 
slash and burn cultivation is used twice in a year. After cultivation in the plot for a 
year or two, they grow broom sticks, beetle nut, orange plants, pineapples, banana 
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plants, etc., and the plot of land is used for cultivation for 1 or 2 years. After 2 or 3 
consecutive years of cultivation, the land is left fallow. Sometimes the field once 
cultivated is kept fallow for many years and sometimes even for a period of 
12—15 years as the fertility of the soil exhausted after cultivation gets time to recu- 
perate and trees grow up sufficiently to be cut down for ashes. Then a new plot of 
land is selected for the purpose. Thus the cycle continues in rotation, and the pro- 
duction from jhum field is sufficient for the subsistence of the villagers. Women are 
found to be more involved and active than their male counterparts in jhum fields. 


Implements Used 


The people of the studied village use various types of implement in the jhum field. 
These implements are generally used for cleaning, weeding and tilling purpose. 
Some of the implements are used for broadcasting seeds. Hoe, which is known as 
gitchi, is generally used for weeding purpose. Digging sticks are used in sowing 
seeds. Gitchi is their all-purpose tool, which they use in wet cultivation also. The 
implements used by Garos are presented in Table 9.2. 

All these implements are locally prepared from raw materials available in the 
surroundings except the iron ones which are procured from the market. The utility 
of the implements particularly in the particular physical setting for the particular 
subsistence can well be understood from an anthropological perspective. The angu- 
lar gitchi and the khokchi with a string to tie with the head are particularly consid- 
ered indispensable for jhum cultivation in a hilly terrain. 


Table 9.2 Implements used in jhum by the Garos. (Source: author) 


Assamese 
English term term Local term | Utility 
Iron chopper (iron and Naga dao Athiya- Cleaning and cutting the jungle 
wood) jong 
Iron chopper (iron and Khasi dao Dumnang_ | Cleaning and cutting the jungle 
wood) 
Hoe (big) [iron and wood] | Kor Gidshi Tilling soil after broadcasting seeds 
and weeding 
Hoe (small) [iron and Khanti Ginang Weeding 
wood] 


Digging/dibbling stick Khaniitra Ko -jong | Sowing the seeds 
(bamboo) 


Bamboo basket Pasi- Kharahi | Thapa Collecting the grains 

Bamboo basket (big) Pasi Do-thapa | All-purpose basket, specially grain 
storage 

Bamboo basket for Hora Khokchi Carrying the harvest 


carrying 
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Pottery Tradition 


Many of the tribal societies are culturally linked to the pottery tradition since the 
prehistoric past, and it is worth mentioning in this regard that the first trace of pot- 
tery in this region was recovered from the hills of erstwhile North Cachar Hills 
district in a site called Daojali Hading (Goswami and Sharma 1963). In the succeed- 
ing period, many such traces of pottery have been recovered, the important among 
them being the ones recovered from the Assam Meghalaya borders particularly in 
the Sarutaru and Marogdola (Rao 1977), Bambooti (Ashraf and Duarah 2014) and 
Rani Ganapati villages. An account of the pottery which have been recovered from 
the Rani Ganapati area is given below. 


Pottery Findings from Rani Ganapati 


The location where pottery remains have been recorded in the Ganapati village lies 
in the foothills of the Khasi hills with thick and luxuriant vegetation all around. At 
present the area is mainly inhabited by the Garos, but it also lies on the foot track of 
the Khasis and the Karbis. The stream Umci-rani cascades down near the site with 
strong course and a bed marked by rapids and falls. One of the large stones in the 
bed of the river showed formation of a pothole due to fluvial action. 

The most engrossing feature of the area for archaeological studies was the pres- 
ence of ceramic sherds, ranging from very small to medium fragments scattered 
over the entire area in abundance. Even the front and backyards of the houses of the 
local people and the un-graveled road towards Umci-rani evidenced voluminous 
number of ceramic pieces. 

Later recoveries were made out of the two road cutting sections and parts of the 
river bed, 1.e. the transparent surface of Umci-rani flowing through the backyards of 
the households. 

The collections from both the contexts are recorded and described below. 


Road Cutting Sections 
Road Cutting Section-I 


Most of the findings from road cutting sections have been drawn from this section. 
Out of these, 22 pieces were sherds with rim, 3 pieces were sherds with base con- 
tain, and a total of 28 numbers of body sherds have been generated from this road 
cutting section. Notably, a small full potlike object has been recovered from this 
section having holes on both orifice and base. The vertical length of this section is 
64 cm. 
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Road Cutting Section-II 


A total of 33 numbers of ceramic sherds were drawn from this section. Out of these, 
rim sherds contain 7 pieces, while body sherds consist of 26 numbers of potsherds. 
The vertical length of the section is 67 cm. 

Hence, both the road cutting sections jointly produced a total of 86 numbers of 
pottery fragments. Altogether, 29 pieces (33.72%) of sherds with rim, 3 pieces 
(3.48%) of lease sherds and 54 pieces (62.79%) of sherds from other parts were 
collected. 


River Bed (Umci-rani) Collections 


The Umci-rani flows through the backyards of the residential houses of Ganapati, 
and its underwater surface is not much deep. All the collections have been drawn 
from the downstream of Umci-rani. On the whole, 22 potsherds have been gathered 
up of which 8 numbers (36.36%) are rim sherds count, | piece (4.54%) base sherd 
and 13 pieces are body sherds (59.09%). 

The produced pottery fragments of Ganapati (from both the contexts, 1.e. river 
bed and road cutting sections) maintain uniformity as regards their shapes, sizes, 
techniques and attributes as well. The rim types show predominance of out-turned 
rim in both the contexts. All of the sherds were wheel thrown having applied slip. A 
few sherds differ in the rim type from the rest, exhibiting types like straight, direct, 
recurved, etc. Almost all the sherds show use of well-levigated clay and well firing. 
Groove is present in few rim sherds. Regarding the bases, all show flat base. 

The shape and size of the sherds indicate that a few of them were probably used 
for storing purposes, while the bases were also perhaps used in ritualistic storing. 

A glance into the ceramic findings from the context of excavation shows close 
resemblance regarding the attributes and techniques to those recovered from the 
road cutting sections and river (Umci-rani) contexts. Furthermore, the postsherds 
like the spouted portion of vessel, bases and reconstructed vessels show similarity 
with the Ambari (Guwahati) ceramic types in some respect like shape, colour and 
manufacturing techniques, etc. (Roy 2005). 

It can be inferred from the analyses and interpretation of all the recoveries from 
Ganapati and Rani, from all the contexts, viz. riverbed and road-cutting sections, 
that the site may occupy more and more significant place in the archaeological map 
of Northeast India, if further research into the area is done more scientifically and 
systematically. At the preliminary level of study, it has been found that various 
shapes of the pottery like the hundis, pitcher, storage jar and smaller bowls are still 
used by the Garos of the village and the fact of continuity from past to the present 
in this respect can not be denied. 
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Culinary Practice 


To utilize the principle of present reflecting the past, some of the situations that exist 
today as the systems and practices among the modern tribal societies of Northeast 
India have been discussed. Storage and preservation of foods in a bamboo rack 
constructed atop the fireplace in a tribal house in Northeast India is a common 
scene. The items that are stored include a variety of food items like a few vegetables, 
fish and meat. This practice’s distinctiveness has two aspects: it is a regular way of 
storage of food and it is partly a casual one. The important part of this system is a 
concept of preservation of food stuffs, as well as seeds of different agricultural items 
from the attack of flies and other pests. Smoke that emits from the fireplace becomes 
the preservative reagent in conservation of different vegetable and food items kept 
on the rack above the fireplace. This dynamic practice of the tribal societies is a 
result of a similar practice that existed among the extinct societies and also among 
the contemporary societies like the Eskimos who preserve the reindeer meat inside 
their igloos for every forthcoming summer. The fermented fish preserved in bamboo 
tubes by the Garos of Meghalaya is much important if we look at our modern soci- 
ety’s practice of making many food items and also pickles (Medhi 2002). Partial 
burning of food stuff for purpose of storage highlights another aspect of research 
connected with cooking of food. Cooking without vessel and cooking with vessel 
are two important devices of food preparation. In a number of Northeast India soci- 
eties, cooking of a foodstuff directly in fire is a most common practice. In fact, the 
food is not burnt and is either roasted, baked or steamed in fire. Roots, tubers, stems, 
vegetables, fish and meat are cooked without a vessel, and they are put directly 
inside the burning coals of firewood for a certain period of time, and later they are 
brought out and taken on partial cooling. 

The process of food preservation and the cooking as well inform an ethno- 
archaeologist about the earliest food habit of human who must have taken the first 
cooked food without vessel, which was cooked, naturally in wild fire (see Medhi 
2002). Field data from the Garos of Garopara in Assam Meghalaya border region in 
west Kamrup have indicated the varied traditional food items as below: 


Food Preservation and Processing Among the Garos 
of Ganapati in Assam-Khasi Hill Border 


Among the Garo people, the food preservation is widely seen. They mainly preserve 
fish, meat and different types of roots and seeds of vegetables. The method of drying 
process of meat and fish is given below. 


Dried Meat They dry meat in fire for 3 or 4 days at intervals, and these dried meat 
are preserved for some days. A rack is built over the hearth, and in that rack meat is 
kept. The heat of the fire dries the meat. The dried pork (walk-pen-rana) is the most 
favourite item among them. 
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Dried Fish The preparation method is almost same as with dried meat. It takes 1 or 
2 days for drying the fishes. The dried fish (Nakam) is another favourite delicacy 
among them. 


The people also preserve different types of seeds and roots. Some seeds are 
brought to their home and kept for 1 year, while some are preserved in the jhum 
filed. Pumpkin (Jagnnat), sesame ([sphan), maize (Me-rakhu), etc. are brought to 
house; their seeds are kept for 1 year. Ginger (Ischang), tapioca (Tha), cucumber 
(Themot), roots of banana, etc. are preserved in the jhum filed for 1 year. 

The Garos take meal twice a day: in the morning before going to jhum field and 
at dusk. Rice is the staple food. They mostly prefer different types of green vegeta- 
bles, tapioca-fresh or dried and the fragmented fishes in bamboo tube and meat, etc. 
They prefer dried meat of chicken, pork, etc. They rarely use oil or ghee; they 
mostly prefer boiled food items. They cook herb or vegetables in water with plenty 
of chili, peppers, alkali (plantain ash), salt, turmeric powder, onion, etc. and con- 
sume this curry along with boiled rice, pork, mutton, chicken and beef. Caterpillars 
are also similarly eaten. 

The villagers of Ganapati prepare various types of traditional cakes from rice and 
other grains during special occasions such as Christmas, Good Friday or January 1. 
The different types of traditional cakes are Dhamapitha, Punavat, Junpitha, Til 
pitha, Rasomita, etc. Dhamapitha is a kind of rice cake made of rice powder mixed 
with water and paste of sesame and coconut. 


Punavat (a kind of rice cake): In this rice cake, the ingredients are coconut, sesame 
and rice powder. All these ingredients are placed in layers from the outer to the 
inner part. At first rice powder is placed, then the sesame followed by grinded 
coconut, and at the top most layer again rice powder is kept. All these ingredients 
give a delicious taste to the cake. Sometimes they prepare this rice cake with the 
help of steaming technique by mixing and wrapping all these ingredients in a 
banana leaf. Though the process is different, the name is same. 

Junpitha (a kind of rice cake): This is another type of cake which is prepared by 
them in their special occasions. At first rice powder is mixed with water and 
grinded coconut, and a paste is prepared. The paste is steamed with the vapour of 
the kettle by wrapping with a piece of cloth, and the cake is prepared. 


Rice beer was one of the favourite drinks among them in earlier days. But nowa- 
days they do not prepare rice beer in their home because their religious norms and 
practices (they being converted to Christianity) do not permit them. This traditional 
food item was prepared 1 day before the celebration. Each and every person, whether 
rich or poor, prepares food items on different occasions. In Christmas, every house- 
hold prepares these traditional foods. Even poor people borrow money so that they 
can prepare these items. But on the occasion of good Friday or January 1, if some 
family is financially weak, then they do not celebrate it in grand and pompous man- 
ner; they celebrate it in a simple form. In these special occasions, all the village 
people gather in their church, and a great feast is arranged where each and every 
person gets a packet of rice and meat. This rice and meat are packed in the banana 
leaf (There bijak). The items are generally prepared by village women. 
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Methods of Preserving and Processing of Food 


There are different methods of food preservation practices adopted by the Garos of 
Ganapati. These are: 


(i) Drying: This is one of the important methods used by the villagers. They 
mainly use this method in the drying purpose of fishes and meat. The dried fish 
and meat, as has been mentioned earlier, are favourite item of the villagers. 

(11) Smoking: This is another method used by the people of Ganapati. Through this 
method, people used to prepare different types of items. They smoke fish, meat 
and also sometimes some vegetables such as potato, tomato, etc. 

(111) Boiling: This is one of the popular methods which is practised by them. They 
mainly cook their food by boiling; their staple food and traditional food are 
prepared by the process of boiling. 


Concluding Remark 


The ethnographic context of the tribal and ethnic communities of Northeast India 
thus presents a situation that can fruitfully be utilized for understanding the archae- 
ological past of the region. The past has a continuity and that too in a condition 
which is very less invaded by the process of modernization and urbanization. The 
hilly and inaccessible tracts of the region are inhabited by myriad groups of tribal 
communities with distinct practices, beliefs and traditions. Many of these practices 
and customs have their origin in the prehistoric past. The longest and central piece 
of stone among a number of monoliths erected lineally, termed as alignment of 
Menhir in archaeology, is known as mawkni or uncle stone among the Khasi and is 
an instance where ethnographic context is juxtaposed to archaeological context. 
Similarly, the angular iron hoe (gitchi among the Garos) used widely in jhumming 
activities is a continued replica of the Neolithic axe with provision for hafting. The 
past-present continuum as it is commonly termed has some other theoretical dimen- 
sions discussed in the disciplinary boundary of ethnoarchaeology. Discussing the 
scope and theoretical implication of ethnoarchaeology, Stiles (1977) has elaborated 
that the continuous or direct historical model is applicable when ethnographic and 
the archaeological context are contiguous in time and space. The tribal communities 
and the territories inhabited by them in northeastern region of India thus offer a situ- 
ation where the continuous or direct historical model of Stiles can well be applied. 
Already discussed ethnoarchaeological processes of megalithic tradition, pottery 
tradition, shifting cultivation and culinary practice are many of such examples 
which can well be investigated to understand the process of formation of the society 
and culture in this part of the country. 
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Chapter 10 ® 
On the Discovery of Megalithic Art ca 
in Manipur 


P. Binodini Devi 


Abstract This chapter makes a list of megalithic arts found in Manipur and high- 
lights different art forms particularly on engravings and paintings on the megalithic 
structures. It draws our attention to topical variations as depicted in megalithic arts. 
In doing so; the paper deals with the fact that megaliths and associated rock art 
practices convey the idea of social structure and religious beliefs of tribes. In a 
descriptive style; the chapter is an attempt to merge ethnography with archaeologi- 
cal knowledge in a meaningful way by interpreting megalithic practices with social 
status of individuals. Significantly; the chapter introduces to the emerging rock art 
discipline in tribal studies; which is a methodological innovation for archaeology; 
ethnology and lifestyle studies in general. 


Keywords Rock art - Archaeology - Ethnology - Lifestyle - Megalithic art - 
Engraving - Painting - Megalithic structures - Social status - Line drawings 


Introduction 


Manipur is a small hilly state of the Northeast India and is populated by various 
ethnic groups. Of them, the major ethnic groups are the Meeteis/Meiteis, the Naga 
group of tribes and the Kuki-Chin-Mizo group of tribes. In this paper, the author 
makes an attempt to present the megalithic art of this state, particularly with refer- 
ence to eight tribal communities, who belong to the Naga group (Devi 2015a: 643). 
The tribes are the Chekhesang, the Liangmai, the Mao, the Maram, the Kabui/ 
Rongmei/Raungmei, the Poumai, the Tangkhul and the Zeme who also belong to 
the Mongoloid stock. They are the indigenous and oldest communities living in this 
state. These tribes are known for their artistic genius as well as good craftsmanship 
which often reflects through megalithic arts. Till date no extensive research work on 
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the megalithic art of Northeast Indian states in general, and Manipur, in particular, 
has been done. In view of this, the present author has conducted research work in 
this field to highlight the different art forms on the megaliths of these eight different 
tribal communities, who occupied the areas in the four districts of Manipur, namely, 
Churachandpur, Senapati, Ukhrul and Tamenglong. 

The present paper is designed to focus on different aspects of megalithic art, viz. 
structural, functional and ceremonial rituals; social and religious beliefs and prac- 
tices connected with the engraving works; and erection and construction of mega- 
lithic monuments and different art forms, particularly the line drawing, engraving, 
carving and painting works made on them. The main aim of the study is to record 
the most significant prehistoric living tradition of the sample tribes, who have come 
under the influence of Christianity, with a view to understand aspects of culture of 
these people in prehistoric period as is interwoven with their social structure. 


Material and Method 


The author has selected, as has been mentioned, the Chekhesang, the Liangmai, the 
Tangkhul, the Poumai, the Mao, the Maram, the Kabui/Rongmei/Raungmei and the 
Zeme inhabited areas, where varied art forms abound. These areas are located on the 
southern (Churachandpur district), northern (Senapati district), eastern (Ukhrul dis- 
trict) and western parts (Tamenglong district) of Manipur state. The megalithic arts 
of these areas are directly associated with the present inhabitants. Hence, the ethno- 
archaeological approach is being employed while conducting the field work. The 
methods adopted are village survey methods with focus on observation (Fig. 10.1). 


The Archaeological Background 


Compared with other regions of India, the prehistoric archaeology of Northeast India 
particularly in the field of megalithic art is still not developed because of little explo- 
ration and excavation done so far in this region. The state affair is not so encouraging 
in Manipur either. Systematic archaeology commenced in this state from 1967 with 
the discovery of stone age relics by O. K. Singh (see Singh 1997a). From 1980 
onwards, continuous archaeological researches are still going on in the state. 

In 1989, O. K. Singh re-explored the Tharon site; and in 1997, he published a 
paper entitled Tharon: From History to Prehistory (Singh 1997b). In the same year, 
he has also published Stone Age Archaeology of Manipur (Singh 1997a). 
M. ManiBabu has conducted a number of studies on archaeology of Manipur (see 
reference section of his paper included in this volume). L. Kunjeshori Devi has been 
working on the rock engravings of Manipur since the 1990s. She along with S. S. 
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Manipur, Administrative Units and Location 
of the State in the Indian Union 
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Fig. 10.1 Map of Manipur (Govt. of Manipur) 


Singh published a paper entitled Systematic Exploration Enhances Investigations of 
Megalithic and Rock Art in Manipur and Mizoram in 2013 (Devi and Singh 2013: 
36-37); but there has always been some reticence about including the significance 
and motifs behind the different art forms of Manipur in general and the Chekhesang, 
the Liangmai, the Mao, the Maram, the Kabui/Rongmei/Raungmei, the Poumais, 


the Tangkhul and the Zeme areas in particular. 
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The Present Research 


Taking clues from the above discoveries, the present author started exploration in 
four districts of Manipur as mentioned. Various art forms abound in different vil- 
lages of these eight tribal communities (Devi 2015b: 666—668). In March 1988, the 
present author explored some rock art in the form of engravings (line drawings, 
grooves and cup marks) at Salangthel, Churachandpur district. In March 1991, 
some carved out grooves and cup marks have been discovered on the megaliths 
planted at Willong, a Maram village in Senapati district of this state. In December 
1992, some carved out statuettes have been found in Jessami area, in Ukhrul district. 
In January 2009, some cup marks have been found in association with a dressed 
menhir at Maizailung, Ukhrul district. In 2012, some megalithic art forms including 
paintings have also been discovered in the Mao-, Maram- and Zeme-occupied areas 
of Senapati district. Similarly, in the year 2015, another megalithic art along with 
some rock arts has been explored in the Tharon area, a Liangmai village in the 
Tamenglong district. Thus, from 1980 till date (2015 to be specific), various engrav- 
ing works on megaliths are discovered in many Chekhesang, Kabui/Rongmei/ 
Ruangmei Liangmai, Mao, Maram, Poumai, Tangkhul and Zeme areas. 


The Findings 


The author has come across different art forms of various shapes and sizes on the 
megaliths of these eight tribes of Manipur. Of them, mention may be made of the 
line drawings, carvings, engravings and paintings made on dolmens, horizontal flat 
stones and menhirs. Sometimes such structures are found associated with rock arts 
also. 

The art forms abound inside the settlement areas consist of line drawings of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes. They are in the form of animals, heads of animals, plants, 
human figures, fishes, footprints, cross-marks, game patterns and other symbols 
representing some events. They are described here following the alphabetical order 
of the name of each tribe. 


The Chekhesang Megalithic Art 


The Chekhesangs are the inhabitants of the extreme northeastern border of Manipur. 
They are particularly concentrated in Jessami area of Ukhrul North. It has a popula- 
tion of over 5000 individuals scattered in three villages of Chingai subdivision of 
Ukhrul district. The villages are Jessami Khunjao, Jessami Christian Compound 
and Soraphung. A Chekhesang village is a close-knit social unit in a contiguous ter- 
ritorial space. They look after the village affairs through a council of elders headed 
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by the chief (Mewoo) of the village concerned. The village chief is assisted by 
Chishe (deputy village chief) and clan elders of the village in discharging his duties 
and responsibilities. 

The Chekhesang is one of the small communities living in Manipur and belongs 
to the Tibeto-Burman family of the Mongoloid racial group. This community has a 
distinctive feature having its own dialect, social organization, religion and cultural 
life. 

The Chekhesang (Che-Khe-Sang) community consists of three smaller groups, 
viz. the Cheri, the Kheja and the Sangtam. These three groups are distributed in the 
Phek district of Nagaland and the Chingai subdivision of Ukhrul district of Manipur. 
Here the Che represents the Chetri group, whereas the Khe and the Sang represent 
the Kheja and Sangtam groups, respectively. As a matter of fact, the Chekhesang is 
a transborder tribe (Devi 2014a: 398). 

The Chekhesang tribe during pre-Christian days raised various megalithic struc- 
tures like menhir (Jathoja/Zathoza, memorial stones for social status), alignment 
(Jathoja/Zathoza); avenue (Jathoja/Zathoza — memorial stones for social status), 
cairn (Etsolakhu, resting place/stone seats, Ketsimkhutso (gravestone) and small 
statutes (Ariza, representing the number of persons whom they have killed on raids). 
Besides, they also construct platform (Enhu, a cairn constructed in the form of cir- 
cular or semicircular structure) in the name of a brave man (Devi 2013: 611-612). 
The choice of the shape and size of the Enhu is based on the wish of the host/donor/ 
donors above which they again erect small stones representing the number of 
women whom the brave man had won their hands during his prime life along with 
other carved out small stones representing the number of furious wild animals 
which he had caught/killed during his lifetime. Among the Chekhesangs, some 
carving of human figure for Ariza (Devi 2002a: 262) and animal figures on the com- 
memorative stones of Enhu (by line drawings) are recorded so far in the category of 
megalithic art (Devi 2011: 66-76; 2015a: 657; 2015b: 678). 


The Kabui/Rongmei/Ruangmei Megalithic Art 


The Kabui/Rongmei/Ruangmei is one of the largest indigenous tribes of Manipur 
state. The tribe is found in six districts of Manipur, viz. the Bishnupur, Imphal East, 
Imphal West, Tamenglong, Thoubal and Senapati districts. Their concentration is 
found in the Tamenglong subdivision, Nungba subdivision and Khoupum subdivi- 
sion of the Tamenglong district. The tribe has a population of about 50,000 indi- 
viduals distributed in 82 villages. It has four distinctive clans, viz. Kammei, Gonmei, 
Gangmei and Longmai. Except Longmai, each clan has a number of lineages. For 
example, the Kammei clan has seven lineages; these are Malangmei/Marangmei, 
Marang Pongmai, Phaomei/Pamei, Kamson, Kamdaimei, Kamei and Lungangmei. 
The Golmei clan has seven clans, viz. Gonthaimei, Gondaimei, Remmei/Riamet, 
Maringmei, Palmei/Panmei/Paomei, Thaimei and Daimei/Dangmei. Likewise the 
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Gangmei clan has four lineages. These are the Phegagang, Sidongang, Jukhaogang 
and Kamangang. 

Each Kabui/Rongmei/Ruangmei village is a self-ruled and self-administered 
unit. [ts internal administration is generally carried out effectively through a number 
of agencies which are invariably in existence in each village of this tribe. And each 
village has a traditional village council, called Pei. It has the following 
functionaries: 


1. The Nampou-Nampei (founder-member of the village concerned). 
2. Tinku/Taku (senior most person of the village). 

3. Banza (senior member of the village). 

4. Peithang-Peiru (aged person of the village). 


In place of the old designations, new names of the functionaries are coming up. 
They are as follows: 


. Khunbu (Nampou or owner of the village). 

. Khullak (administrator of the village). 

. Luplak (controller of the village). 

. Mantri (minister). 

. Meitei Lambu (one who communicates the Meiteis) (Devi 2002-2003: 43). 


mM B WN Re 


This tribe erected different megalithic structures after performing five series of 
feasts-of-merit, viz. Bamzou, Mulengdai, Taokhon, Ban-ru and Kaisumi (Devi 
2002-2003: 117-124; 2011: 78-96). Various megalithic structures distributed in 
Kabui—/Rongmei-/Ruangmei-occupied areas are miniature menhir (Kaiba and 
Kaibi Bhamboo/Soang — village deity), small cairn (Taokhon/Thel — commemora- 
tive structure raised by the descendents for their loving forefathers after performing 
the Taokhon feasting), a cairn associated with menhir and dolmen (Bamdon, memo- 
rial stone structure) (Devi 2002-2003: 124-125; 2011: 88-89), horizontal flat 
stones (Dungbang) for stone seats (Devi 2011: 95-96) and menhirs (Jaobouh — 
memorial stone and also village boundary stone) (Devi 2011: 94—95). Of these 
megalithic structures, line drawings (footprint, animal figure, counting symbol, 
female genital organ, game pattern, etc.) and groovings (cup marks) are presented 
on the horizontal flat stones and monolithic structures. The significance of these art 
forms is manifold. Some of them are related to fertility, e.g. female genital organs 
and sign of copulation; some are related to head-hunting, e.g. deep grooves with 
channel; some are related to their social system, e.g. footprint, counting system, 
animal figure, etc. 


The Liangmai Megalithic Art 


The Liangmai is another large indigenous tribe of Manipur. The tribe is mainly 
concentrated in the Nungba and Tamei subdivisions of Tamenglong district and the 
Mao-Maram, Saitu-Gamphazol and Sadar Hills West subdivisions of Senapati 
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district. It has a population of about 25,205 individuals and distributed in 45 vil- 
lages. Scattered pockets are also found in the Imphal East and Imphal West districts. 
They speak Liangmai dialect (Devi 2001: 23). 

This tribe has two patrilineal clans called Newmai and Pamai. Each clan has 12 
lineages. 

Newmai clan: Abonmei, Daimai, Dirinamai, Disongpunamai, Moitamai, 
Ngomai, Ngunamai, Penmai, Ringkunamai, Thiumai, Thiupuongtamai and 
Ziungnamai. 

Pamai clan: Boijunamai, Bonmai, Charengnamai, Ginpuinamai, Hengmai, 
Khapuinamai, Langmai, Makhomai, Malangmai, Mariangmai, Renchang and 
Renta. 

Each Liangmai village has a traditional village court/council called Apai, which 
is headed by Chawang (chief of the village concerned). He administers the village 
with his Apaimai (councillors). He serves as religious and secular head of the vil- 
lage. The hearing of any case is held at his residence, which serves as the village 
court; and his decision is final. The Apai has its own system of preserving their 
tradition, maintaining law and order, administering justice and defending the vil- 
lage. In addition to Apai, there is also a modern system of village administration, 
called village authority, where Chawang is the ex officio chairman. The main func- 
tion of village authority is to maintain law and order in the village and to review all 
the developmental works and reports of the Block Development Committee. It is 
run by the elected members of the village concerned (Devi 2001: 153—156). 

This tribe has a number of megaliths. Most of them are menhirs. These are 
Chengku Tusom, stones for the rich man erected in his name who can give a feast- 
of-merit called Chenku; the Kaho Katanmei Saimingbao, the stone for the bravest 
and richest person but raised during the lifetime of the performer; the 
Kasaibao/Tasaibao Tusom, menhir associated with some horizontal slabs erected in 
memory of distinguished deceased person (Devi 2006: 125—128); the Atukra, a dol- 
men associated with a menhir function as oath taking stone, which is regarded as 
God or Holy stone and is a raised platform with an upright stone; Maning Taoba 
Tusom, stone seats with a miniature menhir; stone circle (Kapet Bam, burial place 
with pit for decapitated heads of animals and human beings); capstone/stone seats 
(Taideli Atu/Taikulana Ranii, grave stone raised in memory of a loving deceased 
person along with sitting flat stones); and cairn (Jabaolong/Tazan Tatbo Tusom, a 
heap of stone used as watch tower). Each megalithic structure is raised by this tribe 
with a series of feast-of-merit, which is accompanied by many rites and rituals 
(Devi 2011: 112-121; 2012: 94-95). For example, the Chenku Tusom is raised after 
performing the Chenku feast-of-merit. 

A feast-of-merit is a grand feasting. It is always accompanied by the worshipping 
of God and Goddesses through various rites and rituals. Of these megalithic struc- 
tures, they perform megalithic art on the menhirs and table stones of dolmens only. 
The art form includes line drawings depicting the animals that they have slaughtered 
during the feast-of-merit; the human figure represents the host(s) of the grand feast- 
ing and raised the megalith in his/their name(s); different rectangular structures, 
spears, billhooks, baskets, etc. represent the number of clothes, paddy fields and 
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household implements whatever donated by the host during the megalithic raising 
ceremony and cross-marks. After performing such ceremony and raising a megalith, 
the host attains a high social status. He is allowed to use a titled cloth. Besides, the 
merit-seeker and members of his family are honoured by all; and such respect con- 
tinues up to the grandsons and granddaughters of the family concerned who are also 
allowed to use the titled cloth as their parents or grandparents did (Devi 2011: 110- 
131 & 2015a: 647). 


The Mao Megalithic Art 


The Mao/Ememai/ Memai tribe of Manipur occupies the northern part of Senapati 
district of this state, particularly the Mao-Maram subdivision. The main industry of 
this community is agriculture. Some of the educated individuals are engaged in dif- 
ferent government departments and in nongovernmental organizations. There are 
many educated but self-employed persons too. This tribe is also one of the indige- 
nous tribes of this state. It is also one of the largest tribes of Manipur. It has a popu- 
lation of about 113,032 souls distributed in 51 villages. 

Different megalithic structures are distributed in every Mao village. For erecting 
a megalith, the host performs 14 series of feast-of-merit, namely, Orakaso, 
Novu/Novu Kovu, Omo Koju/Omo Kozu, Yoso/Zhoso/Ozhokoso, Yoshu/Zhoshu, 
Yoso Tukhu/Otdo Kodu, Ochizo/Ochuzo Koso, Thoyo/Otho Koshu, Tohu/Tuho, Ebvu 
Koho/Obvu Kopfo, Omoshiva, Pittoshiva, Shikhosiva and Oki Makitu/ Okitu; gener- 
ally a megalith is named after the name of the feast. Different megaliths erected 
after performing at least four series of grand feasting are menhir (Zhosotu — memo- 
rial stone/menhir of social status), alignment/avenue (Zhoso Tukhubvu — memorial 
stones/menhirs of social status), raised platform (Kathi Mara Tukhu —memorial 
stone), raised enclosure with holy stone and stone seats (Yoso Tukhu — public meet- 
ing and resting place) and dolmen (Okimaki/Okimakitu/Okitu — a commemorative 
stone for peace negotiation). Of all these types of megaliths, engraving and painting 
works are done on the menhirs only (Devi 2011: 131-143). 


The Maram Megalithic Art 


The Maram is one of the largest primitive tribes of Manipur. The Maram people 
have occupied the north and northwestern part of the Senapati district; but they have 
their concentration in the Mao-Maram subdivision (Tadubi block). Scattered pock- 
ets are also found in the Sadar Hills subdivision (Kangpokpi Block) of the same 
district. The total number of present Maram villages is recorded 32 under 3 circles, 
namely, (1) the Maram Khullen circle, (11) the Willong circle, and (111) the Senapati 
circle. The area inhabited by this tribe lies in between 24°0’ N and 24°3'N latitudes 
and 93°15’E and 94°0’E longitudes. 
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Every Maram village is governed by the traditional village council along with 
modern institution of village authority. The traditional village council is headed by 
Sagong — the chief of the village. He is assisted by a number of Kapras (council- 
lors). A Kapra is a representative of his clan in the village concerned. The selection 
of the Kapra is based on the seniority; the senior most male member of the clan is 
selected as its Kapra. The Kapras thus selected are equally important and expected 
to discharge their respective duties in the village administration. It needs to be 
pointed out here that the Maram political organization is quite democratic, and these 
village officials discharge their duties largely at the pleasure of the people that they 
govern. 

The functions of traditional village council are broadly executive, administrative, 
and judicial. The councillors are the real body in whom the highest authority of the 
village concerned is vested. Undoubtedly, the Kapras are at the helms of affairs of 
the village. They use to formulate the policy of the village at the time of both war 
and peace. They use to amend the unwritten laws which are then rigidly followed. 
Unlike other tribes, the Marams have only one supreme ruler of all the 32 Maram 
villages. He is their king. Each village follows the rules whatever amended by him. 
In other words, the Marams have a system of governance both at tribe level and at 
the level of each village. 

Various megaliths found in Maram villages can broadly be divided into eight 
structural types. They are Beitung (a menhir associated with dolmen, which func- 
tions as witness stone), Ranii Atu (a cairn used as watch tower or resting place), 
Tiisum (an upright memorial stone), Arou Atu (a dolmen with/without raised struc- 
ture used as the grave stone), Tiirosum (a large horizontal flat stone, which rests on 
the ground directly or on some supporting stones and is used as stone seat) (Devi 
2004: 70-72) and Amailui (an avenue formed by a cluster of miniature menhirs, 
erected to represent all the male members of the village in 1906) Atuchaga Kamatei 
(monolith, a holy stone) and Atu amei ogija Phuigung Khei Karanijangba Atuwai 
Khei bamle (capstone or hoodstone, a capstone for the pit where the decapitated 
head were buried). 

In the year 1906, a natural calamity occurred in the original village; the villagers 
decided to shift to other locations in different groups. One of the sections selected is 
Sangkhungme area where the present village stands. When they selected the area for 
establishing their new village, the elders of the original village warned them not to 
shift to the selected site. It was feared that the male population, if the village was set 
up in the selected site, would decrease. So each male member wishing to shift down 
to the new location in 1906 erected a miniature menhir representing the self to con- 
firm whether male members increased or decreased over time (Devi 2011: 157—158; 
2000-2001: 120-121). The other types are Atu chaga kamatei (a single stone, 
treated as holy stone) and Atu amei ogija phuigung khei karanijangba atuwai khei 
bamle (a capstone/a flat stone covering a burial pit where decapitated heads are 
buried) (Devi 2004: 72-73). 

Megalithic art in the form of grooving, line drawing, carving, and painting, as 
has been noted in the context of other tribes, is found on the menhir only. For 
instance, the grooves are meant to measure the height of the Maram lads/boys; and 
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as such, the grooves are of different heights. The lesser height groove is meant for 
the height of young boys. Those young boys who do not attain the height of the 
groove are not allowed to become the cowboy of the village concerned. The groove 
of the greater height is meant for measuring the height of the village youths to 
decide their marriageable age; i.e. a youth is not allowed to marry before attaining 
the height of the particular groove (Devi 2011: 149-152). 


The Poumai Megalithic Art 


The Poumai is also a large indigenous tribe in Manipur. Megalithic monuments 
were used to be erected traditionally in each village throughout the Poumai areas in 
Senapati district. It is still in practice among the non-Christian Poumais. Each 
megalithic erection is associated with a series of feastings. And each feasting cere- 
mony takes at least 3 years or more to acquire the necessary items. On enquiry, it 
was informed that any wealthy Poumai can raise any megalithic structure after per- 
forming a series of five great feastings called Rasou, Vaove, Moujii, Zhousu and 
Chiveisou. A time interval of 3 years facilitates collection of paddy for brewing rice 
beer; domestication of animals like fowls, pig, cow/ox and buffaloes (to ensure that 
they are fully grown to suitable size); and accumulation of wealth to defray the cost 
(Devi 2011: 170-179; 2015a: 669-678). 

In each Poumai village, there are 12 structural types of megaliths. They are 
Zaosochu/Zhaosochu/Zhusochu (menhir of social status), Chukho (a cairn, the vil- 
lage foundation stone and also public resting place), Paohon Chukho (clan’s stone 
seats associated with dolmen), Raikhubu (dolmen of highest social status), Seibechu 
(religious flat stone), Chadeichu (a judiciary stone), Neisha Chukho (religious 
stone), Tapu (a monolith for placing the decapitated head/heads), Chuchukho (a 
stone circle, related to head-hunting), Khophochu (capstone for the grave) (ASI 
2004: 118-119), Loupfo (an alignment of small stones; each stone represents a girl/ 
woman, whose hand was won by a brave man) and Aro Adu (village gate and wall). 
Out of these 12 megalithic structures, the menhirs, dolmens, village gates and walls 
are decorated with different art forms including paintings. The raising of megaliths 
and works of engravings shows that the performer attains a higher social status. 
Besides, some of the carving works show that the people are/were head-hunters, 
good warriors and hunters as well (Devi 2011: 170-179). 


The Tangkhul Megalithic Art 


The Tangkhul is also an indigenous large tribe in Manipur. Tangkhul people are 
mainly distributed in the length and breadth of Ukhrul district, though some villages 
are situated in Senapati and Chandel districts. It has a population of about 137,171 
individuals distributed in 165 villages in Ukhrul district, 20 villages in Senapati 
district and 3 villages in Chandel district (Devi 2008: 11-29). 
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In the past, the Tangkhuls were war-loving people. They were famous head- 
hunters. Till today, there are many human skulls preserved in the office of the vil- 
lage council (Hangva), headed by the village chief (Awunga). The head of each clan 
is called Pipa. The nature or process of selection of the member of the traditional 
village council is similar to that of Liangmai as stated earlier (Devi 2008: 132). 

They perform Maran Kasa, a feast-of-merit and erect either forked-wooden 
posts or huge upright stones known as Maran Tarung (forked post/y-post) and 
Maran Lung (menhir) or both. Besides, they construct village foundation stone: 
Rihai Lung (small cairn associated with menhir/menhirs), Lungchan Lung (menhir 
memorial stone for the deceased elder person), Wonra/Onra (menhir or forked post 
or both on a raised platform as memorial stone! for the deceased son or daughter), 
Langki/Lankan (small cairn with two wooden posts used for resting place or dwell- 
ing places of the two deities, which are considered as the protector of the village), 
Tarong (stone seats on raised platform/wooden seats) and Akhen (painted wooden 
planks — commemorative for Yuding feast-of-merit) (Devi 2014b: 74-76). Of these 
structures, megalithic art are seen on the menhirs and flat horizontal stones. There 
are different motifs of art on these flat stones. Some of them are engraved with 
plant/animal figures, some with single or double or multiple foot prints, some with 
cup marks and some with game patterns while others with geometric figures and 
other symbols. 


The Zeme Megalithic Art 


The Zeme tribe is an indigenous tribe of this state occupying the northernmost part 
of Senapati district and western part of Tamenglong district. It has a population of 
about 10,000 individuals distributed in 21 villages of Tousem subdivision of 
Tamenglong district (Devi 2001: 26). This tribe has similar social structure resem- 
bling that of the Liangmai tribe (Devi 2001: 153—156). 

The megalithic structures distributed in Zeme areas are menhir, alignment, cairn 
and dolmens. Megalithic art is confined to the table stones of dolmen only. The art 
form is also the only one game pattern, which 1s different from the game patterns of 
other neighbouring tribes. 


Result and Discussion 


In Manipur, the author has explored varied forms of megalithic and rock arts. Most 
of these arts are found on the megaliths. Some of them are line drawings, while oth- 
ers are carvings, engravings and paintings. The line drawings represent female 
genital organ, sign of copulation, footprint, geometrical figures, game pattern, etc. 


'The memorial stone/structure for the untimely death of kid or unmarried boy or girl are different 
from that of the married or aged person; hence different names are given to them. 
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(Devi 2011: 89-95). The carving and engraving works include plants, animals, 
anthropomorphic figures, cup marks, footprints, spears, stars, human figures and 
figurines, decapitated heads (on wooden planks and stone blocks), etc. The paint- 
ings consist of plants, fishes, birds and animal motifs including human beings. Such 
engravings and paintings are associated in many cases with inscriptions. All the 
inscriptions are in their own dialect written in Roman script or in English language 
used by the Christian converts. These inscriptions belong to the historical period 
after the introduction of modern education. Till date, any of the tribes mentioned in 
this paper does not have its own script. Regarding the dialect of each tribe, it belongs 
to the Tibeto-Burman group of the Sino-Tibetan language family except the Kabui/ 
Rongmei/Raungmei tribe’s dialect, which belongs to the Kuki-Chin subsection of 
the Kuki-Naga subgroup. 

On inquiry being made for these megalithic arts, it was informed that some 
engravings are associated with memorials and commemoratives, some with head- 
hunting, whereas some are used to measure the height of small lads of a particular 
village to confirm the affordable height of village cowboy; some are used to mea- 
sure the height of village youths particularly the unmarried boys to fix their mar- 
riageable age; some are related to fertility; some are related to the religious ground, 
while few of them are related to different games. In some villages, such engravings 
and paintings on rocks are now replaced by huge carved out wooden planks; but 
paintings are continuing till date. 

In Liangmai society, the author has come across various types of megaliths. Of 
them, menhir, chromlech, cairn, dolmen and capstone are predominant structures. 
In Tharon area, the most dominated megalithic types are menhir and dolmen. 
Almost all the menhirs in Tharon area are engraved with different figures. Most of 
the table stones are engraved with single or multiple figures. Earlier researchers did 
not mention about the art forms present on the dolmens. Beside the various art 
forms abound on megalithic structures, there are many forms of arts on the rocks of 
streambeds. 

The main art forms that exist on menhirs are animal and human figures in their 
full size, traditional clothes (upper garments), baskets, jhum fields, instruments, 
winnowing plate and counting symbols, whereas the skulls of buffalo with horns, 
footprints, geometrical figures (rectangular, square, circular, semicircular and trian- 
gular shapes), game patterns, long and short straight lines and counting symbols are 
on the table stones of the low dolmens. 

The carved heads on megaliths in Indonesia and on wooden planks in Manipur 
are not ornamental. The carved animal heads are the commemoratives of animals 
sacrificed during the feasts-of-merit. Thus, their value is not only aesthetic but defi- 
nitely symbolic. It may be ascribed as the symbolical character to the art of the early 
megalithic culture of Southeast Asia. The idea associated with megalithic rituals for 
gaining prosperity and prestige for the living and also for establishing links with the 
souls of the deceased persons is similar with the megalithic cultures of Indonesia 
which suggest a unity of the megalithic complex extending from Northeast India to 
Southeast Asia (see Heekeren 1957 and Loofs 1967). 
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The social life in both regions is dominated by the megalithic tradition and the 
necessary feastings, ceremonies and rituals involved by them. Of them, the most 
common factor in both areas is the feast-of-merit and carving of buffalo’s horn. 
Above all, the Poumais practise the erection of small alignments of small stones for 
those brave individuals who had committed sin? during their prime lifetime (Devi 
2002b). 

The significance of megalithic art is to attain a high social status of the per- 
former. The entire materials offered during the feast-of-merit performed by a merit- 
seeker to raise a megalith are displayed on the menhir itself. The motif behind the 
inclusion of human figure is the representation of the merit-seeker. Sometimes, two 
human figures are also drawn if the merit-seeker wishes to include his spouse. The 
performers display the actual number of animals sacrificed; number of clothes, 
paddy field, weapons and implements donated; the number of baskets of paddy; and 
the number of flesh/meat distributed during the feast-of-merit. If the numbers of 
items are more than the achievements of the merit-seeker to be represented, the vil- 
lagers reject them and delete the excess items. Thus, all the engraving works of 
menhirs are performed by respective merit-seekers to show their actual achieve- 
ments made during their lifetimes. 

On the other hand, the engraving works on the table stones of the low dolmens 
are performed by the member of the youths’ dormitory of the hamlet concerned. As 
reported by my interpreters and informants Mr. Sangjuannong Daimai (Secretary, 
Art and Culture, Tharon Students’ Union), Mr. Pouduanlung Moita (President, 
Tharon Students’ Union) and Mr. Kaikhamang Daimai (Former Joint Director, 
Tribal Research Institute), in the olden days, the members of youths’ dormitories 
used to perform in Matui festival to mark their common achievements. 

After organizing such festivals, they used to perform engraving works either on the 
low dolmens or on the rocks of Phiyanggo/Fianggu streambed to commemorate the 
festival as well as to show their activities and also their dormitories’ properties. For 
instance, the two straight lines on the flat stones of dolmens of Kabonkhana/Kabonki 
dormitory indicate the capable distance for long jump events, made by two good ath- 
letes. The skull of the buffalo displays the size of the animal sacrificed during the 
Matui festival, and the counting symbol on another table stone represents the number 
of flesh/meat distributed to all the members of Apai (Apaimai) and members of Singku 
known as Singkumai of the village concerned.’ It is also mentioned earlier. 


? Sin contradicts his quality of bravery; the individual/brave man may be a good hunter or worrier 
or administrator or both but committed incest, which is considered to be a sin in the society, and 
hence erects the small stones representing the girls/women he had won their hands. It indicates that 
though the individual is an outstanding person, he is again a sinner if he couldn’t perform the ritu- 
als and raised small alignments to be free from that sin (Devi, 2002a). 

3The term Apai is the traditional village council of the Liangmai tribe; and Apaimai refers to their 
councillors; similarly, the Singku is the traditional village council, and Singkumai refers to their 
councillors of the Zeme tribe. 
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Conclusion 


In Manipur, the author has explored varied forms of megalithic art. Some of them 
are line drawings, while others are carvings, engravings and paintings. The line 
drawings represent female genital organ, sign of copulation, footprint, game pat- 
tern, etc. The carving and engraving works include animal and anthropomorphic 
figures, footprints, cup marks, spears, stars, human figurines, decapitated heads (on 
wooden planks), etc. The paintings consist of plant, bird and animal motifs includ- 
ing human beings. Such engravings and paintings are associated in many cases with 
inscriptions. 

During field study, the author has come to know that some engravings are associ- 
ated with memorials and commemoratives and some with head-hunting, some are 
used to measure the height of village youths particularly the unmarried boys to fix 
their marriageable height, some are related to fertility and some are related to the 
religious ground, while few of them are related to different games. In some villages, 
such engravings and paintings on megaliths are now replaced by huge carved 
wooden planks. 

The aesthetic sense of the megalithic builders of Manipur is reflected in their 
megalithic arts, rock carvings and engravings, line drawings and paintings. Such art 
forms are found in the Chekhesang area of Jessami, Liangmai areas of Senapati and 
Tamenglong districts, Mao and Maram areas of Senapati district, Ruangmei/ 
Rongmei or Kabui areas in Churachandpur and Tamenglong districts, Tangkhul 
areas in Ukhrul district and Zeme areas in Tamenglong and Senapati districts. These 
different sites have various art forms which need a thorough exploration, excavation 
and analysis to come to a definite conclusion on megalithic arts of this region. 
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Chapter 11 A 
Prehistoric Art and Living Traditions: era 
A Study of Selected Rock Art Sites 

in Odisha 


Dibishada B. Garnayak 


Abstract This chapter makes a list of few rock art sites found in Odisha, and thus 
explores the creative genius of the early human. In itself the arts are significant in 
that they express knowledge, beliefs and practices of our early ancestors. But the 
significance of the chapter lies in the fact that it has made an attempt to explore the 
perception of local people, tribal and non-tribal, about these rock arts and to study 
the influence of rock art sites on their contemporary life including their concepts of 
beliefs and practices. In doing so, the chapter examines change and continuity of art 
forms and associated beliefs from prehistoric times. It is a methodological innova- 
tion in the study of tribal culture as a process of acculturation and assimilation with 
reference to the past. 


Keywords Prehistoric art - Rock art site - Living memory - Beliefs and practices - 
Deities and spirits - Epic hero 


Introduction 


Odisha is well known for its rich cultural heritage, both archaeological and natural. 
The state is very rich in prehistoric art heritage which found its place in the prehis- 
toric art map of India in 1933 when K.P. Jayaswal (1933) reported one of the earliest 
evidences of prehistoric rock art in India from the rock shelter of Vikramkhol in the 
former Sambalpur district (now in the present Jharsuguda district), Odisha. These 
arts are in fact records of the creative genius of the early man. Which give us first- 
hand visual evidences about our ancestors’ creativity and reflect on the past culture 
and environment in general. Numbers of such resourceful rock art sites of prehis- 
toric times are reported across the state and their affiliation and beliefs among the 
locals inhabited around in the present day. Different types of symbols consisting of 
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human figurine, flora, fauna and geometric designs are either painted or engraved in 
these shelters by our prehistoric denizens. 

During the research of the prehistoric rock art sites, the author noticed similar 
kinds of art tradition still existing among the tribal and non-tribal folks living in 
nearby area. During festive occasions, the tribal and non-tribal folks draw paintings 
on the wall of their houses very similar to the rock art (Fig. 11.1). Not only local 
people keep the tradition of rock arts alive, but they venerate to the gods and god- 
desses of the rock art sites and worship them in different festive occasions. 
Undeniably, few shelters have very strong sociocultural and religious bonds. It was 
reported during field study that the local people living in the vicinity of rock site 
believe the symbols painted on the rock shelters as works of their remote ancestors, 
deities, spirits, etc., and hence they worship these symbols during different festive 
occasions. 

In this paper therefore an attempt has also been made to show the significance of 
these rock arts in the life of the locals including their concepts of beliefs and prac- 
tices relating to a selected prehistoric rock art sites. 


Fig. 11.1 Palm/hand 
motifs in the house wall, 
Debrigarh. (Source: 
author) 
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Rock Art and Rock Art Sites in Odisha 


Rock art in Odisha like that of India has a considerable antiquity. Local people liv- 
ing in the vicinity of the rock art sites don’t claim their authorship for the works of 
art in the rock shelters, nor do they claim the authorship of their ancestors within 
their living memory. Rather they consider them as the works of heavenly bodies like 
the Yakshas or ghosts/spirits. Undoubtedly, the locals have a strong religious belief 
in them towards these prehistoric rock art sites. 

The rock art sites are massive semipermanent and cumulative records and direct 
evidences which show the evolution of human from the prehuman stage as well as 
the emergence of complex social systems in human history. The arts constitute the 
greatest body of creativity of our ancestors. The antiquity of these rock arts range 
from the prehistoric to the historic periods; this is reported by various scholars at 
different time periods. There are about 110 rock shelters which have been docu- 
mented so far from the state. These rock art sites are mainly documented from the 
districts of Bargarh, Cuttack, Jharsuguda, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Khurda, 
Mayurbhanj, Nuapara, Sambalpur, Sundargarh and Suvarnapur by scholars (see 
Jayaswal 1933; Chakravarti 1936; Singh Deo 1976; Behera 1992; Neumayer 1993; 
Pradhan 2001; Garnayak 2008a). The highest concentration of rock art sites in the 
state are reported from Western Odisha in general and Sambalpur and Sundargarh 
districts, in particular. 

Rock art is a term commonly used for the designs and other intentional marks 
that people made in the past on natural geological surfaces of boulders, cave walls, 
rock shelter walls and ceilings. It is broadly divided into two categories: (a) the 
pictographs or the applied art and (b) the petroglyphs or the extractive art. Pictographs 
are produced by adding pigment to the rock surface. The pigments are mostly 
derived from a variety of minerals of different hues. However; the favoured colour 
is ochre drawn from hematite. Ochre is found in a wide range of colours: yellow, 
orange, brown and red. White drawn from lime is another colour frequently used in 
polychromatic as well as monochromatic paintings. Pictographs are also known as 
rock paintings, whereas petroglyphs are created by removing some substance from 
the rock surface by hammering, chiselling, abrading, engraving or scooping the 
rock surface. 

The subject matter of rock art motifs and symbols arrayed in the rock art of 
Odisha can be classified into animate which include antler, deer, boar, monkey, 
giraffe, humped cattle, lizard, fogs, fish, tortoises, human forms, human palm and 
foot mark, vulva (female genital organ), animal foot (paws), birds, butterfly, phyto- 
morphs, floral motif, serpentine, cobra hoods, and the inanimate motifs which 
include a host of parallel vertical or horizontal lines or wavy lines within or without 
a geometric format: criss-cross, zigzags, grids, curvy linears, honeycombs, har- 
poons, denticulate, diamond chains, spirals, concentric circles, series of dots, 
cupules, cup mark, anchor motif, broom pattern, dots, rain motifs, rectilinear pat- 
tern, rhombic pattern, concentric circles, triangle, oval, oval shape carpet, razor 
blade pattern, intricate pattern, wavy line, lunate shape motif, roman and Brahmi 
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alphabetic forms, wheel, brackets zigzag, pear shape, shield, moon shape, harpoon 
rhombic patterns, saw pattern and star shapes and many others. The varieties are so 
bewildering that no definite name or meaning can be given to these forms. 

Most of the rock arts are executed either on natural geological surfaces of boul- 
ders or cave walls and ceilings. Its antiquity ranges from the prehistoric to the his- 
toric period and is an important evidence of human creativity through the vicissitudes 
of time and space. The artists or painters of our ancient past, who were mainly 
responsible for these paintings, might not have given any name to these rock art 
sites; but it is only the local inhabitants of the contemporary times who gave a spe- 
cific name to a particular rock art site for easy recognition. Most of the prehistoric 
rock art sites bear similar kind of symbols. Since the people of the region named 
these shelters on the basis of these symbols, many rock art sites possess a common 
type of name. For example, Lekhamoda (lekha = writing and moda = shelter; moda 
is a corrupt pronunciation of madua, meaning shelter), meaning rock shelter with 
writing; Ushakuthi (Usha = worship or ritual and kuthi = hall or chamber), meaning 
worship hall or ritual chamber; Ushakupa (Usha = ritual and kupa = cavity), mean- 
ing ritual cavity; Lekhapathar (Lekha = writing and pathar = stone), meaning stone 
that has got writing; and Pandava Bakhara (Pandava = the epic heroes and 
bakhara = room/chamber) are named to number of rock art sites. Lekhamoda and 
Ushakuthi are the two popular generic names applied to the rock art shelters irre- 
spective of their locations and subject matter of depiction. As mentioned earlier, 
sometimes more than two rock art sites possess a single name. For example, 
Ushakuthi and Lekhamoda are two common names used for more than one rock art 
sites. In such cases, the local people prefix either the name of the hill, mountain or 
village where the rock art site is located for easy identification of locality or particu- 
lar rock art site. Deulluga Ushakuthi and Ulapgarh Ushakuthi are two names of 
such types of rock art sites where the name Deulluga and Ulapgarh are prefixed to 
the generic name Ushakuthi. Similarly, sometimes the name of the Reserved Forests, 
where a particular rock art site is located, is also prefixed to the rock shelters. For 
example, Rajbahal in Sundargarh district is a reserved forest, and the rock shelter in 
itis named as Rajbahal Ushakuthi. Similarly, Vikramkhol Ushakuthi is the name of 
the rock art shelter situated in the reserve forest of Vikramkhol in Jharsuguda. 
Besides, often these rock art sites are related to the Hindu mythology and named 
after the epic personalities like Rama, Bhima and Sita, and it is believed that they 
stayed in these shelters during their exile. On the basis of these epic personalities, 
these rock shelters are named as Bhimamandali, Sitakund, Pandava Bakhara, etc. 
Apart from this, the local people associate these rock shelters with their religion. To 
them, the works of art in the shelters are the works of the heavenly bodies or that of 
the spirits. They even often consider it a taboo to touch such works of art, which 
probably acted as blessings in disguise for the antique art from spoiling and disfig- 
urement by human vandalism (Pradhan 2001). Human vandalism is the major 
threats to these rock art sites. The rock shelters of Manikmoda, Vikramkhol and 
Ulap can be cited as examples where the prehistoric rock paintings are disfigured by 
the picnickers and tourists. It can be safely inferred that the link of these prehistoric 
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rock paintings by the locals with their religious beliefs and faiths has been useful to 
protect them from destruction resulting from major onslaught of human 
vandalism. 

It is a usual practice with the non-tribals and tribals living in the plains to deco- 
rate and beautify their places of worship with a great variety of alpanas or colourful 
designs drawn mostly in red, white and yellow. During harvesting, the non-tribal 
and tribal cultivators decorate the floors and walls of their houses and granaries with 
different designs like those in rock art shelters, which they make out of the pulver- 
ized paste of rice. Similarly, painting the wall and floor of the houses is a daily ritual 
among the Sauras (see Elwin 1951 and Mahapatra 1991), one of the Particularly 
Venerable Tribal Groups (PVTGs) of Odisha. Copying of the arts in houses and on 
festive occasions point to the beliefs they have about the rock art. Because of this 
belief, it is quite natural for the local people to attribute these works of art in the 
rock shelters to some kind of ritualistic significance of the past, or of the heavenly 
and semi-heavenly bodies, as they believe and call them as Ushakuthi or Ushakupa 
(Pradhan 2001). 


Beliefs and Practices Related to the Rock Art Sites 


The rock art sites of Rajbahal Ushakuthi, Sitaghara, Debrigarh Ushakuthi, 
Pakhanapathar/Lekhapathar, Chhatagarh shelter, Bhimamandali, Pandava Bakhara, 
Deulluga Ushakuthi, Khandataruali, Pujadunguri, Jogimath, etc. are some of the 
important rock art sites of Odisha having religious importance where the local peo- 
ple still worship during various festive occasions as well as other specific occasions. 
A brief description of these rock art sites are given below: 


Rajbahal Ushakuthi (Latitude: 22 12’ 50” N and Longitude: 83 
39 30’E) 


The Rajbahal Ushakuthi group of rock shelters is located in the reserve forest of 
Ushakuthi near village Rajbahal in Lephripara tehsil of Sundargarh district. This 
site is infested with snakes and the overhanging roofs of the shelters look like snake 
hoods from a distance. No doubt, this group of rock shelters is also called as 
Sarafgarh or Sarpagarh, meaning the den of the snakes. The Ramayana epic is very 
popular among the locals, both tribals and non-tribals alike in the region. The local 
people associate these shelters with the epic hero Rama. It is believed that he lived 
in these shelters with his wife Sita and brother Laxmana during their exile. Because 
of this and incidents related to their exile, the shelters are named as Sitakund, 
Risikund, Sarafgumpha and Laxmanpa. 
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Recently in 2005, a Siva temple has been constructed on the top of one shelter, 
and Lord Siva is being worshipped by the locals. A Sadhu is staying in this shelter 
who is regularly applying vermilion, ghee and rock powder paste upon the engraved 
panel. One foot mark in the shelter is considered to be the foot of the epic hero 
Laxmana. The groove of the foot is now concealed under a paste of rock powder and 
vermilion applied by the Sadhu and the local people. During the survey of the local- 
ity, it was found that one rock art motif (Broom pattern) executed at random over the 
entire shelter wall found depicted in the house walls of the locality during festive 
occasions. A huge gathering of local people is held during Maha Shivaratri when 
people from nearby villages come to the site for worship, and as a result, the lonely 
and thickly forested site becomes over crowded. 


Sitaghara (Latitude: 21 30 80” N and Longitude: 85 46’ 22”E) 


The rock shelter of Sitaghara (near Ravan Chhaia) in village Danguaposhi in 
Ghatagaon tehsil of Keonjhar district is significant among the local communities, 
particularly the tribes like the Gond and the Sabar for its association with Sita of 
Ramayana. Besides, some other beliefs relating to the fertility and fecundity are 
associated with the site (Garnayak 2008a). 

The hillocks are considered to be the abode of Devi Sita, who as is believed con- 
ceived Lava and Kusha in this shelter during her banishment. Since this shelter is 
related to fertility and fecundity, the local barren women irrespective of any caste or 
community affiliation worship beneath the rock shelter near a rectangular shrine 
made of mud walls on every Thursday with the hope of getting a child (Fig. 11.2). 
Within the shrine there are three stones representing Sita and her twin sons Laba and 
Kusha which are held with great veneration. On Thursday as a part of the ritual dur- 
ing worship, a woman has to lift a block of stone up to her abdomen and move 
around the shrine through a narrow passage. It is believed that she will conceive and 
eventually become pregnant if she is able to pass through that narrow passage along 
with that block of stone. Terracotta horses are offered to that deity after fulfilment 
of worshippers’ desire as well as for the wellbeing of children. 


Debrigarh Ushakuthi (Latitude: 21 33’ 82” N and Longitude: 
83 35’ 22”E) 


The Debrigarh Ushakuthi rock shelter is situated in Bhatli tehsil of Bargarh district. 
There are a number of palm prints present on the wall of rock shelter. This site is 
believed to be the abode of Maa Mangala/Durga by the locals living in the vicinity, 
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Fig. 11.2 Shrine at Rock art site of Sitaghara. (Source: author) 


and the palm impressions are considered the symbolic representation of the goddess 
Mangala. They worship the goddess twice in a year in this shelter, first in the month 
of Chaitra (March—April) and second at the time of Dussehra (September—October). 
By worshipping the goddess twice in a year, they seek the blessings of the goddess 
for their wellbeing and safety during their various activities in the forest. The wor- 
ship is attested by the evidence of vermilion (sindur) applied on the rock canvas 
below the palm motif and half burn incense sticks in the floor. It was interesting to 
observe that in the locality, palm is symbolically worshipped in every house as 
Mangala (Garnayak 2008a). 


Pakhanapathar/Lekhapathar (Latitude: 22 16’ 57” N 
and Longitude: 86 05’ 23”E) 


The rock shelter of Pakhanapathar/Lekhapathar is situated near Jamda in Bahalda 
tehsil of Mayurbhanj district. This shelter has an enigmatic depiction; and to the 
local peoples, it is some sort of a sacred writing related to a magical maze. The local 
people venerate the hillock as the abode of gods and goddesses and worship it. A 
mela (festival) is organized every year in the foot hills in honour of the deities whose 
abode is on the hillock. 
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Fig. 11.3 Symbolic representation of Vanadurga in rock art shelter of Chhatagarh. (Source: 
author) 


Chhatagarh Shelter (Latitude: 21 05’ 11” N and Longitude: 84 
27 12”E) 


The Chhatagarh shelter is situated at a distance of about 05 km north of the village 
Bastamjhuli in Redhakhol tehsil of Sambalpur district. The shelter is an important 
place of worship for the locals. The shelter is considered as a sacred shrine of god- 
dess Vanadurga — a blissful aspect of the mother goddess Durga who is responsible 
for the welfare of the forest dwellers. The local people worship this goddess and 
make trident symbols with vermilion mixed with ghee on the wall of this shelter for 
peace and prosperity (Fig. 11.3). 


Bhimamandali Shelter (Latitude: 21 11 82” N and Longitude: 
84 30 77'E) 


A group of shelters known as Bhimamandali is located near the village Naktideul in 
the Sambalpur district which is named after the epic hero Bhima. It is named after 
him because of the belief that it was an abode of Bhima. This shelter contains some 
petroglyph symbols of deer, turtles, vulvas, foot print, diamond chain patterns, cup 
marks, cupules, geometric pattern, honeycomb pattern, etc. One of the shelters of 
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the site is known as the Bhima Pathsala (the school of Bhima), and the petroglyph 
is considered to be the sacred script written by Bhima (Pradhan 2001; Garnayak 
2008a). 


Deulluga Ushakuthi (Latitude: 21 09’ 96” N and Longitude: 84 
40’ 24"E) 


The rock shelter of Deulluga Ushakuthi is situated in the Hitasara village near 
Redhakhol tehsil of Sambalpur district. Ushakuthi is the generic name of the rock 
shelter where Deulluga is prefixed for easy recognition of the site. The word 
‘Deulluga’ is a combination of two words ‘De/Dia’, meaning God and goddess, and 
‘Ulga’, meaning to bow down the head. Both the tribal and non-tribal people are 
residing in this area. Chasa-an agriculturalist community possesses a predominant 
position in the demographic structure in this locality. The Binjhal, the Kondh, the 
Sabar and the Gond are the major tribal groups of this region. Both these tribal and 
non-tribal have equal respect for the shelter. It is a common belief found among 
these people that the pictured rock shelters are the abode of heavenly gods and god- 
dess; and because of this, the people of the locality have a great respect and venera- 
tion towards these shelters. Since this rock shelter is related to their religion and it 
is believed as the abode of their deities and spirits, any local is usually afraid of 
visiting this site alone, other than on festive occasions or rituals, even at the day- 
time. It is believed that if they touch or cause any type of damage to these arts, they 
will be punished by the deities or spirits, and they will suffer from diarrhoea or 
blood vomiting or both (Garnayak 2008a). 


Khandataruali (Latitude: 21 09% 46” N and Longitude: 84 40’ 
69°E) 


This rock shelter, located near to Deulluga Ushakuthi, is situated in the Hitasara 
village near Redhakhol tehsil of Sambalpur district. Although there is no rock art 
present in this shelter, still it is very important for the locals who hold some reli- 
gious beliefs about it. There are a number of iron swords, dagger, chains, axes, 
spears, etc. which are kept inside the shelter (see Fig. 11.4). It is a practice, as was 
observed during field study, that the villagers or other people of nearby areas, while 
passing through this site, offer their veneration by offering vermilion, coconuts, 
incense sticks, etc. From the local people, it is learnt that these iron weapons were 
kept by the freedom fighters who fought against the British rule. But in the recent 
time, these materials are related with a belief that if anybody takes away these weap- 
ons from this shelter, then he/she may die of diarrhoea or blood vomiting. 
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Fig. 11.4 Iron weapons and other materials being worshipped at rock shelter of Khandataruali. 
(Source: author) 


Apart from this, there are other beliefs relating to this shelter which are making 
round in this area and glorifying the benevolence of the deities or spirits of the site. 
People believed that in earlier time, if any poor villager faced the problem of short- 
age of plates to serve food to his guests during his daughter’s marriage, he used to 
visit this shelter, and after worshipping at this site, he would express his problem 
about the shortage of plates/utensils. It 1s believed that in his second visit after a 
night or some time interval, he used to get necessary utensils, which were being kept 
in a place in the shelter. After using these utensils, the users would clean and return 
them at the site. But sometimes, because of the carelessness, some people did not 
return these utensils properly, and since then the supernatural power stopped help- 
ing the villagers (Garnayak 2008a). 


Pujadunguri (Latitude: 21 03’ 04” N and Longitude: 83 41’ 
87"E) 


Pujadunguri, a group of granite outcrops having the evidence of some prehistoric 
rock art, is located along the border of the revenue jurisdiction of two tehesils of 
Binka and Rampur in the district of Suvernapur. Each granite outcrops of this place 
has a specific name, like Chandli Ushakuthi, Baghdunguri Ushakuthi, Pujadunguri 
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Ushakuthi, etc. The site is located at a distance of about 7 km southeast of Rampur. 
Since this Pujadunguri shelter is believed to be the seat of the goddesses Chandalipat 
and Vanadurga, it is considered as a sacred place by the local tribal and other people. 
A priest from the Binjhal tribe is engaged in the worship of these deities. The people 
of other tribal and non-tribal communities also worship and venerate to these deities 
with equal respect and devotion. Besides, there are several boulders present in the 
site which perhaps were manipulated during the prehistoric time to form the shape 
of yoni (vulva) (Pradhan 2001 and Garnayak 2008a). 


Jogimath (Latitude: 20° 16’ 70” N and Longitude: 82 48’ 99’ E) 


The rock shelter of Jogimath is located on the top of a granite hillock near village 
Risigaon, at a distance of about 500 metres from Risipith and 10 kilometres from 
the village Khariarin in Nuapara district. The name of the shelter is derived from 
combining two words, Jogi (recluse) and matha (the abode), and hence the meaning 
of Jogimatha — the place or abode of a monk (Garnayak 2008a), though the shelter 
has prehistoric rock art. As the shelter was once the abode of a monk, local people 
consider it to be the abode of Risis (monks) and thus sacred. No doubt, the locals 
venerate the shelter throughout the year by making offerings. It is painful to note 
that the antique paintings in this shelter suffer from a large-scale disfigurement by 
superimposition of Hindu ritual symbols (Fig. 11.5). The local people smear 
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Fig. 11.5 Superimposition with Hindu ritual symbols on rock art shelter of Jogimath. (Source: 
author) 
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vermilion and ghee on the wall of the shelter and prepare trident, swastika and other 
ritual symbols on it. Besides, the students of Khariar College vandalize the rock 
picture when they bring the Athletic Flame from the rock shelter for their Annual 
Athletic Meet. During that time they perform a special puja at the shelter and apply 
ghee and vermilion on the wall for preparing symbols and emblems, thereby caus- 
ing disfigurement to the prehistoric paintings. 


Pandava Bakhara (Latitude: 20° 25’ 45” N and Longitude: 85 
38’ 50” E) 


The rock art shelter of Pandava Bakhara is situated at a distance of 02 km west of 
the village Gayalabanka in Banki tehsil of Cuttack district. It is venerated by the 
local people as the abode of Pandavas who lived in the site during their exile 
(Fig. 11.6). The locals congregate at the shelter for festivity during the Raja 
Sankranti (January 13/14). Another shelter with same name, located opposite of the 
hillock, is regularly worshipped by the locals for their welfare. This shelter is very 
unique for its rich art tradition from the prehistoric time to the historic time. It pre- 
serves rock art, murals of floral motifs, foot prints (in one of the rock cut chamber 
within the rock art shelter wall), human forms, and images of Lord Jagannath, 





Fig. 11.6 Worship at the rock art site of Pandava Bakhara. (Source: author) 
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Balabhadra and Subhadra. It exhibits the belief system of the people along with 
associated practices from a bygone time to the present religious practices of the Jain 
and the Hindu pantheons (Garnayak 2008b). 


Conclusion 


These rock art sites of Odisha are created by our prehistoric denizens. These sites 
stand proof to their knowledge, beliefs, practices and artistic genius. Who are the 
authors of these sites is not known and who would claim the legacy of the heritage 
is not a question, for it has evolved over years as a common heritage of humanity 
living around these shelters. It is therefore not a surprise to note the significance of 
these sites among the tribal and non-tribal people alike of the contemporary world. 
The prehistoric people painted different anthropomorphic figurines, flora and fauna 
designs as well as geometric designs, which are considered either sacred/ritual sym- 
bols or symbols having some religious importance pertaining to local traditions. 
Sometimes, it is also believed that these symbols are the creatures of their ancestors, 
deities, spirits, etc. Sometimes, these symbols are also correlated with their mythol- 
ogy and believed to be creations of their epic heroes. The sites are also believed to 
be sacred places and the abode of god and goddess or of epic heroes. In Hindu- 
Brahmanical religious practices, pictures drawn in a variety of colours have a sym- 
bolic significance in most of the rituals and sacrifices. These rock arts can be 
interpreted as the symbol of fertility, curing, totemistic, hunting magic, recording of 
astronomical events and several other rituals, etc. It has been noticed that most of 
the motifs in the rock art repeatedly occurred in the same shelter as well as in nearby 
shelter which give an impression as if they are meant for transmission of some kind 
of symbolic message. The rock art heritage of the state provides first-hand informa- 
tion on society, beliefs, rites, rituals, costumes, tools and implements, technological 
attainment, means of subsistence, contemporary flora and fauna, and above all 
human-nature relationship. Human vandalism is a major threat to any rock art sites 
where the tourists, picnickers and others destroy the shelters. Correlation of these 
rock arts with religion and the existing beliefs and practices by the locals at the site 
help preserve these age old paintings or art forms. Because of this belief system, the 
local people usually visit to these rock art sites only during the festive occasions or 
at the time of performing any ritual at the site. Usually, they are afraid of visiting the 
rock art sites alone during any other time which helps to prevent the site from 
destruction. The rock art site presents a dimension of Indian civilization where tribal 
and non-tribal coexist and share the belief system irrespective of its belonging to 
any group. 
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Chapter 12 
Ethnography: An Emerging Trend in Rock a 
Art Research 


Seema Mamta Minz 


Abstract Conventionally, in rock art studies, the emphasis is focused on style, 
motifs and techniques. But in recent years, there is a growing body of work that 
recognizes the importance of interpreting rock art not only within the context of the 
rockscape, but within a holistic context that includes a more accurate view of pre- 
historic culture, information from contemporary indigenous people, their ethnogra- 
phy, culture and material and non-material culture, etc. In view of this, the chapter 
emphasizes on ethnographic source in rock art research, for there are many ethno- 
graphic sources that can be used meaningfully to examine the rock art, especially to 
interpret the subjective matters in them. 


Keywords Methodological shift - Rock art - Ethnography method - Living rock 
art - Archaeology - Prehistoric period - Indigenous people and societies 


In the historical journey of human civilization, there were inventions during the 
early phase (prehistoric phase) which are central to any change occurred in different 
periods of time for human development. We can mention of the invention of fire and 
wheel as examples. Also the invention that human had made during this period in 
the form of stone tools not only proclaims his/her intellectual capacity but puts the 
signature of his/her superiority over other living beings. In other words, during this 
period, human creativity distinguished their life from the life of animals. Many of 
his/her inventions and discoveries still inspire admiration and awe in today’s civi- 
lized world. One of such human creativities is rock art which has been in existence 
ever since they appeared. 

In recent academics there is a methodological shift in studying rock art. Due to 
this shift, the past of the people with whom the art is associated or with whose tradi- 
tion a similarity continues is attempted to be constructed. In the process of this, 
construction ethnography of these people is found useful in combination with 
archaeological methods. 
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With this backdrop the present paper argues that a study of living cultural prac- 
tices, rock art and paintings to be specific, could be useful in reconstructing the past 
of early humans. In view of this, the study is organized within the analytical frame 
of ethnoarchaeology in five sections. Section 12.1 focuses on rock art as a tool to 
unravel past. In other words, it outlines the importance of rock art to study the past 
in brief. Section 12.2 outlines methodological shift in archaeology to study rock 
arts. In Sect. 12.3 we have presented some cases of living traditions drawing on 
Australia and Africa to show the significance of ethnoarchaeology to reconstruct the 
past. In Sect. 12.4 some examples from India have been presented. Section 12.5 
concludes the discussion. 


Rock Art: A Tool to Reconstruct the Past 


Rock art is one of the most brilliant works of early humans. There are myriads of 
knowledge engrafted in rock art which resulted into the emergence of new or addi- 
tional discipline in archaeology advocating great concern for rock art. Firstly, 
because evidences of early time are less in variety, dependency for reconstructing 
human past mainly falls upon stone tools. Significantly, the stone tools supply visual 
activities of the early man (Chippindale and Taçon 1998), and undoubtedly, the 
phenomenon multiplies the importance of studying rock art. We indeed get ample 
information about the dark phase of human history due to diversified knowledge 
within rock art. The characteristics of knowledge creation as embodied in the rock 
art make its study very interesting and at the same time challenging too. Secondly, 
rock art is a global phenomenon (Kumar 2015). Rock art is like an art gallery of past 
time where images in thousands have been depicted on walls of all available ancient 
mountain rocks around the world. Many rock art features such as overlapping of 
images, articulation of images, style and techniques, location of the rock art land- 
scape and many more are truly global in nature. Rock art has always occurred in 
every cultural development of human history which actually tends to answer many 
unsolved questions of corresponding periods. It gives the sequential evidence of 
human evolution. Thirdly, a special place may be given to rock art owing to its direct 
imaginary/psychological reflection of early human life. In this context the study of 
rock art can answer questions related to the emergence of culture, civilization, 
development of the human brain, etc. The relevant questions in this regard are: Did 
development of human’s creative power follow the same process from tool maker to 
rock art artist around the world? What was his/her creative imagination? What did 
he/she think at each stage of development of his/her creative power? What made 
him/her to think so? Answers to these questions are embedded in rock art. In fact 
rock arts are some real manifestations of early human psychology. Fourthly, rock art 
is not only a worldwide phenomenon, but it also covers a wide time span from pre- 
historic period to historic period that also maintains the chronological development 
of human culture. 
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Rock art is a field of study in archaeology discipline. Archaeological researches, 
however, have undergone many changes methodologically thereby expanding its 
scope and content of enquiry. Such a change is noticed especially in the field of rock 
art which has witnessed tremendous improvement. Those improvements have been 
recorded in the research methods and techniques of rock art in all the twofold areas, 
viz. in the area of data collection, analysis of subject-matters, motif designs and the 
field of interpretation. It is however mentioned that these changes have occurred 
more frequently and significantly in the field of interpretation, rather than in the area 
of data collection (findings of new rock art sites) and documentation of motifs and 
designs which initially was done in accelerated mode. Deciphering the meaning out 
of the rock art is not an easy task; it is a challenge to be addressed with specialized 
knowledge. Therefore, traditional methods of archaeology somewhere failed to give 
rational answers. Rock art is not an art for art sake; but it is an intangible part of 
human culture. The conventional method of study could not provide tools to unravel 
it in context. 

The interpretation of rock art is an ambitious venture for the historians, archae- 
ologists and anthropologists alike. The absence of supportive historical resources of 
rock art makes it more difficult. It 1s the disciplinary frame of history that makes the 
interpretation difficult. The answer to how one can understand rock art is possible 
only by knowing history through present situation (since there is no written record 
of that time). It is like walking backward from present to past or from known to 
unknown. But history has its limitation of going beyond recorded past. Obviously 
this perspective of history further worsens in dealing with the prehistoric rock art 
where additional historical evidences are narrowing down. 

However, the images of rock art give ample information about the primal stages 
of cultural development. Since that period does not have enough historical resources, 
hence other methods are being applied by the scholars of different subject disci- 
plines including archaeology and even history. This is quite clear that rock art is the 
subject of history because it is the work of early man. But history is not only the 
study of past time. History is the meaningful record of human achievements even in 
the contemporary period. It is not merely a list of chronological events but a truthful 
integrated account of the relationship between persons, events, times and place 
(Sharma 2001). Therefore, in many cases, we use the present situation to understand 
the past and to try to understand the present in light of the past event and develop- 
ment (see Clegg 1993). 

Archaeologists employ ethnographic method to study the contemporary societ- 
ies, their material culture and the material consequences of their behaviour for the 
purpose of formulating and strengthening analogy for use in the interpretation of 
archaeological evidence. Ethnography has bearing on the rendition of rock art since 
it tries to correlate analogy of both past and present. The basic values of humans, 
such as the belief system, rituals, concept of family and marriage, phobic attitude 
for unknown powers, etc., have gradually formulated and remained slightly 
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unchanged over the years. These unchanged human values are present even today to 
a greater extent in rural and indigenous societies. Paintings and drawings are pri- 
mary organs of human culture. Time has only changed its techniques and style, not 
the subjects. The characteristic of human nature in terms of painting may become a 
vital ethnographic method for interpreting rock art. Interestingly, use of ethno- 
graphic data and their comparisons and interpretation into archaeology have a long 
history (Cummings et al. 2014). The ethnographic method is an emerging frontier 
for the interpretation of rock art in contemporary academics, and this methodolog1- 
cal innovation has developed the ethnoarchaeology branch of knowledge. This 
method helps in interpreting the past because: 


1. Traditional archaeological methods are not sufficient to interpret rock art. Rock 
art research has experienced radical change. This means that our substantive 
knowledge of the world’s rock art, the techniques that we use to study it and the 
interpretive models we bring to its understanding are all changing rapidly 
(Whitley 1990). Therefore, in the flow of such changes, conventional archaeo- 
logical methods are limiting the research areas and its findings. 

2. Rock art conflates both tangible and intangible culture. The intangible aspects of 
the rock art are imbedded in our society. Human psychology, behavioural pat- 
terns, belief system, etc. have not changed substantially. The San Bushman also 
show the array of rock art from prehistoric period to mid of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with regional variation in style and subjects, yet the core religious ceremo- 
nies — the healing trance dance — is always present and still continues 
(Lewis-Williams and Challis 2011). 

3. The indigenous people are also found engaged in the study of rock art. 
Participation of the indigenous peoples in the international academic rock art 
conferences is also adding new approach to understand rock art in their own 
term. Robert Bednarik (founder of the Australian Rock Art Research Association 
(AURA) and co-founder of the International Federation of Rock Art Organisations 
(IFARO)) said that for the first time, the indigenous people addressed the major 
academic event in 1988 on rock art (see Ross 2001). 

4. To understand the rock art motifs and symbols in holistic manner in which rock 
art is interpreted is not from a detailed analysis of the motifs itself but within a 
holistic context that includes a more accurate view of hunter-gatherer culture, 
landscape, information from contemporary native people, style, motif, historical 
ethnography and cultural materials (Ross 2001). 

5. The hunter-gatherer society of prehistoric time can best be understood through 
the study of contemporary hunter-gatherer society like San/Bushman (Africa), 
Birhor, Asur and Kadar (India) and some aborigines of Australia. So, an insight 
into the living style of these contemporary societies and their relationships with 
nature, particularly forest and hunting practices, will be useful in understanding 
the rock art. Ross (2001) presents her argument in support of the above proposi- 
tion in a relational frame of analysis with reference to rock art, land and land- 
scape. Ross (2001) argues that landscape plays a vital role in the interpretation 
of rock art and forwards the following: 
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First, intimate relationship between hunter-gatherer society and environment/ 
nature resulted into comprehensive knowledge that passes from generation to 
generation over many years. Second, hunter-gatherer is unsettled society and 
therefore every corner of a big land area is like their house and courtyard in 
which they move with acquaintance; extract resources; use safe route for travel- 
ling across the land. Third, the importance of landscape context in the interpreta- 
tion of hunter-gatherer rock art is also reflected in the location of mythic and 
historic events; cosmological structures; wisdom teaching and ritual symbolism 
within the specific landscape. Ross Mairi’s (see 2001) concept of “land and land- 
scape” in interpretation of rock art ethnography method is quite a suitable 
approach since the present indigenous societies treat a land as their cultural part 
and converge with it. The bond of human with land can be better assessed through 
the indigenous people and their myths, historical events, narrative, folktales and 
can be used to interpret rock art. 

6. There is a bifurcation of the culture which appeared after Neo-Chalcolithic age. 
One is associated with the features like script, kingdom, warfare, army, trade, 
surplus production and stratification of society, whereas the other one is merged 
in the absence of the above said features with people and society known as tribal/ 
indigenous people mainly located in inaccessible and naturally unfavourable 
areas. As a result we can find a few tribal practices having direct relationships 
with the cave-painting tradition (Brooks and Wakankar 1976). 


Existence of similarities, in different degrees, between many unrelated situations 
or phenomena is one of the universal features. Unsurprisingly, we find different 
things but often with properties of similarities. Ethnoarchaeology uses the tool of 
analogy in which events of the past and present with similar properties can be com- 
pared and understood (Cummings et al. 2014; Chippimdale and Tacon 1998). In 
ethnoarchaeology it is assumed that the contemporary primitive society may repre- 
sent a model to understand the past stages of human culture. There is a very suitable 
example that tells about the principle of ethnoarchaeology. The hunters and gather- 
ers are found even today, and unsurprisingly archaeologists have drawn extensively 
on ethnographic and anthropological accounts of living hunting-gathering-fishing 
societies to aid their interpretation of archaeological traces of such societies 
(Cummings et al. 2014). 


7. The empirical method applied to interpret rock art earlier is based on the study 
and analysis of tangible images as depicted by early humans. This approach is 
not suitable to read the intangible part of rock art. Arguably, the method of inter- 
pretation is completely subjective, for it only collects the outer facts of visible 
images. It means that empirical study confines to the descriptive account of rock 
art images. What are the psychological dimensions attached with those images? 
Can they be reflected through empirical method? Empirical method has been 
repudiated on many grounds: (1) it is possible to record only observations that 
seem relevant to a hypothesis; (2) the classification of observations cannot be 
derived from the data alone; (3) reliable inductive reasoning from (necessarily) 
subjectively recorded observations is impossible; and (4) further testing is in 
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danger of circulatory bias because the data against which inferences are to be 
tested has (necessarily) been collected subjectively and in the same manner as 
the original data (Lewis-Williams 2006). 

In a nutshell, in ethnoarchaeology, current art tradition of indigenous people 
is used as ethnographic tool for the procurement of rock art meanings. Moreover, 
there are societies in which rock art is still practised. Since rock art and indige- 
nous societies are global phenomena, therefore, it is desirable to discuss the role 
of ethnography in the interpretation of rock art with global examples. 


Living Rock Art Traditions 


The Case of Aborigines of Australia 


In Australia the tradition of rock art is still followed by the aboriginals. It is their 
living tradition which they have been practising since time immemorial. How mag- 
nificent it is to know about rock art of 10,000 or more years of art inscription prac- 
tice, the sheer bulk of images, the numbers of generations of people involved and 
the potential influence of the older paintings on successive generations of people 
(Kleinert and Neale 2000). 

The aboriginal people have their own history about their origin, land, etc. Their 
history is orally transmitted from one generation to another with ‘great accuracy’. 
In spite of oral historical data, the aborigines preserve their history in rock art which 
is called ‘dreamtime’ (McKay 2001). This dreamtime is in the form of stories 
depicted in symbols which are interpreted only by the storytellers. Some of these 
stories contain sacred ‘secret’ knowledge about their origin which is held by care- 
fully selected tribal custodians called the storytellers. These storytellers strictly 
maintain the originality of its content so that there is no ‘cut’ and ‘edit’ in the oral 
system. The undisrupted learning tradition of storytelling through rock art made the 
aboriginal people to understand much about their prehistory, culture and society 
(see McKay 2001; Kleinert and Neale 2000). 

Thus, the interpretation of the rock art may get immense help from living rock art 
tradition of aboriginal which they have been practising since Pleistocene period 
between 2.5 million and 11,000 years ago (McKay 2001). The rock art has different 
purposes, and these purposes need to be understood rightly for the articulation of 
these rock arts. Scholars inform us that some rock arts are for serious purposes in 
which the aboriginals follow strict rules, while some are for child’s fun (Kleinert 
and Neale 2000). 

The symbols used by the present aboriginals are quite similar with the rock art 
symbols of early man discovered in many places of the world. Helen F. McKay 
(2001) elaborately discussed all these symbols. Table 12.1 lists the detailed descrip- 
tions of the symbols depicted in the rock art of aboriginal people. 
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Table 12.1 Symbols and meaning (McKay 2001) 


Sl. 

No. | Symbol Meaning 

l Dot Foot prints of animal or hunter 

2. Zigzag Tracks of the hunter 

J Curves Patterns left by a snake 

4. Whorl Water or waterhole 

5. Large thick line River or sacred track of an ancestor 
6. Dancing, hunting or many other events of their | Related with totem or having totemic 


lives such as birth, battles and mythical stories | meaning. Related with their origin 


Table 12.2 Symbols depicted in rock arts and their meaning (Kleinert and Neale 2000) 


SI. 
no. | Symbols Meaning 
1. | Hand stencils It served to personalize the space. They are the 
records of individuals having visited the site. It 
becomes memorial mark if the person dies 
2. | Unnaturally twisted postures, dart Images are the result of sorcery practices 
shapes representing stingray spines 
stuck into their genitals or joints 
3. | Humans are shown in the act of Love magic designs 
copulation 
4. | X-ray art Notion of ancestral creation 


Kleinert and Neale (2000) also have informed us of detailed description of vari- 
ous symbols of the aboriginal rock art (Table 12.2). 

The aboriginal rock art at present in most cases quite resembles the rock art of 
early age, and there are similarities in designs and symbols. Thus, the ethnographic 
studies of the rock art of present aboriginals are very helpful for the interpretation 
of the rock art of the past. The observation of J.D. Lewis-Williams (1991) and 
Salamon Reinach (1903) (as mentioned in Lewis-Williams and Challis 1991) on the 
upper Palaeolithic art of Australia testifies the importance of ethnography in the 
interpretation of rock art. Cummings et al. (2014) maintain that Salamon Reinach 
(1903) drew on Australian ethnography to advocate totemism and related magical 
practices as motivation for the Franco-Cantabrian images. 

In Australia “dreamtime’ and its variants signify everything that was or remains 
aboriginal (Wolfe 1991). Here dreamtime and its variants mean rock art, bark art 
and body paintings all governed by same sentiments, subjects, etc. The living rock 
art of aboriginals and the way they live in today’s world resemble with prehistoric 
rock art. Obviously, living rock art could be of great help to draw meaning in con- 
text of early rock art. 
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The San people, also known as Bushman and Xam, practise rock art that can stretch 
back to the prehistoric period. Southern Africa’s earliest rock art is surprisingly old. 
In Apollo cave there are seven painted plaquettes which belong to Middle Stone Age 
level between 27,500 and 25,500 years ago (Lewis-Williams and Pearce 2004). 
There has been a long debate on San rock art among the archaeologists and anthro- 
pologists. Scholars and researchers have tried to interpret San rock art through San 
mythology, shamanism and spirituality. Whatever tools they might use to under- 
stand the San rock art, the point is very clear that ethnographic approach has been 
applied for its interpretation. Delving into the working of nonliterate culture of dis- 
tant antiquity is a dicey business. It is dependent on our comprehension of how such 
cultures articulated their everyday needs and their comprehension of the world 
about them (Lewis-Williams and Pearce 2004). It means the ethnologists and their 
description are very important to find the answer of remote past through the studies 
of those folks who show similar kinds of cultural, social and ecological setups. 

Some of the San rock arts are historical and connected with the San people; the 
subject, however, may vary from mythology and shamanic to depicting contact with 
the colonists and indigenous farmers (Solomon 1997). A few researchers of San 
rock art correlate San rock art with Shamanism (Dowson and Holliday 1989). The 
San rock art depicts animal and human figures, geometric designs, and figures 
related with events and daily life. All the depictions in San rock art are discussed in 
the light of San spirituality, myth, trance, shaman and rituals. Scholars who are 
studying San rock art have been trying to establish their own logic based on San 
ethnography (Lewis-Williams 2006; Dowson and Holliday 1989; Solomon 1997, 
2006). 

There are many rock art motifs which are interpreted by different scholars with 
special reference to San ethnography (Table 12.3). 


Table 12.3 Rock art in San ethnography 


SI. 

No. | Rock art image | Meaning Reference 

|; Nasal bleeding Shamanism Dowson and 
from animal or Holliday (1989) 
humans 

2, Dance, dancing | Shamanism Lewis- Williams 
sticks (1981, 2006) 

3 Flywhisks Shamanism Lewis-Williams 

(1981) 


4. Human figures Such headdress is worn by the ‘shamans of the Bleek (1936) 
with animal head | game’ in the belief that an antelope herd would 
follow the wearer of this cap into the waiting 
hunter’s ambush 
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On a whole the San rock art painting can more clearly be interpreted through the 
recent sources of information in those areas of belief where exclusive relations 
between it and current southern epigraphy can be shown (Lewis-Williams 1983). 
Further many important features of the art depict some of the key metaphors which 
can be formulated and interpreted by San ideas about the cosmos and their place 
(Lewis-Williams 1983). 

The importance of San (Xam) ethnography in interpretation of San rock art is 
clearly discussed by Solomon. We are given to understand that interpretation of San 
rock art has been heavily dependent on the various San ethnographies, particularly 
those of the Xam. These people inhabited Northern Cape Province, South Africa, 
until the twentieth century. What is important is that different readings of these eth- 
nographies present different interpretations. For example, the interlinked theme of 
gender, sexuality and rain appeared to be as important in the art as shamanistic ele- 
ments. On the other hand, interpretation centring on the trance dance, recorded eth- 
nographically from recent and contemporary San groups, has been most productive 
by interlinking various aspects of Shan culture (see Solomon 1992). 


Rock Art and Tribal Paintings of India 


India is a country with cultural diversity. In all her length and breadth, there is 
uniqueness which prevails in its culture. Due to modernity and globalization, the 
original life of the tribal people is changing; yet the tribes still show their commit- 
ment to their traditional way of life especially in their belief system, rituals, ceremo- 
nies and art forms. Painting is one of the tribal art forms which are being practised 
since time immemorial. Across India some tribes are known for their distinct art of 
paintings. These tribes are Gond, Baiga, Kanwars, Bhil, Bhilala (Madhya Pradesh), 
Saora (Odisha), Warli (Maharashtra), Rathwa and Naik (Gujarat), Muria, 
Kashgharua and Binjhwars from Chhattisgarh (Gupta 2008). Among the paintings 
of these tribes, some are so popular that the paintings are identified with the name 
of the respective tribes: Saora, Warli, Gond, Rathwa, Bhil and Muria. 

With many similarities these tribal paintings are not alike but vary in some 
respects. It is however been seen that these tribal paintings are having sociocultural 
significance. Like other indigenous and rock art paintings, the Indian tribes paint 
their house walls or floors for specific purposes ranging from magic to belief sys- 
tem, celebration, rituals, ceremonies, auspicious occasions, cultural festivals, secu- 
lar themes, thanksgiving, pacifying malevolent deities, etc. 

Apart from many characteristic elements, the tribal paintings of India also show 
close affinity with rock art. The interpretation of rock art through tribal paintings 
can be executed in two ways. First, the tribal life and their culture are still carrying 
archaic elements within. The hunts, dances, etc. which are core subjects of the rock 
art paintings are also visible in the Indian tribal life (see Brooks and Wakankar 
1976). In Jharkhand, hunting is treated as ceremonial act and is seasonally per- 
formed. Phagu Sendra (hunting in the month of March—April) and Bisu Sendra 
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(hunting in the month of October-November) (Minz 1996) are two such seasonal 
hunting traditions. Second, in all the four characteristic features of paintings, viz. 
thought (imagination), surface (canvass), tools and pigments (Gupta 2008), we see 
resemblance between the tribal paintings and rock art. One can see that the tribal 
paintings not only show similarity of subject matter with the rock art but are dis- 
tantly related with articulation of motifs (Brooks and Wakankar 1976). The similar- 
ity in subjects and motifs indicate likeness of thoughts. The early man had used rock 
and cave wall and ceilings of their settlement area as a surface to paint. In the same 
way, tribes used to paint on inner and outer walls of the house. Even the tools of 
tribes are similar to those of earlier periods: hands (palm, fist and fingers), twig or 
animal hair (Gupta 2008). The colour composition in tribal paintings is not very 
complex, it is usually mono colour or at best di- or tri-colour. Same colour composi- 
tion is also seen in rock art. Thus all the comparative study of both the art forms on 
the basis of four components of paintings reveals how close tribal paintings are to 
rock art paintings. Not only they are similar; they also suggest aspects of similarity 
of cultural traits. 

The tribal paintings of India are specific and very close to prehistoric painting 
world for the following reasons: 


1. The tribal paintings of India are inspired by their culture. In other words the 
tribal paintings are based on their respective culture. It is because of this reason 
one can see that all the tribal paintings are having collective expression rather 
than individual expression. In tribal paintings the artist 1s not free to express his/ 
her own thoughts. All the subjects of the paintings are exclusively designed by 
different aspects of their culture (secular, non-secular or both). More or less 
same subjects are also present in rock art through which one can see day to day 
life of early man. For example, in Warli painting, we can see various activities of 
their culture like Tarpa dance, Dhol dance, Gauri dance, Kambdi dance, shaman 
training, beating of evil spirit ritual, worship of goddess Kansari, Muthi ritual, 
hunting scenes, wedding ceremonies, agricultural ceremonies, etc. (see 
Tribhuwan and Finkenauer 2003). In fact their paintings are, as informed by 
Shah and Sen (1984), the totality of their life. In fact all the tribal paintings speak 
about their life ways. 

2. The articulation is linear or one dimensional, plain, simple and made up of one 
colour, two colours and sometimes three colours. The tribes use silhouette pat- 
terns. All these styles resemble rock art. The silhouette pattern! is immensely 
used in Gond, Bhil and Bhilala paintings, whereas Saora and Warli paintings are 
single-lined. In respect to use of colours, Saora and Warli paintings are monoco- 
loured. Gond, Muria, Bhil and Bhilala paintings are monocoloured or 
di-coloured. 


' Silhouette pattern is a very common pattern/style of painting in which the images not only have 
outlines but are filled with colour, or sometimes with geometric designs like zigzags, curve lines, 
straight vertical or horizontal lines, dots, etc. 
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The painting tradition has been in practice by the tribes since time immemorial. 
Historians believe that the Warli painting of Maharashtra can be traced back to as far 
as the Neolithic period between 2500 and 3000 BC (see Patel et al. 2014). Even in 
the tiny Gond village of Bhinyapur at the foot of Bhimbetka Mountain where the 
World Heritage rock art sites are located, the life of the villagers is not very different 
from that of the Neolithic time (see Brooks and Wakankar 1976). 


Conclusion 


The study of rock art has travelled a long way and has widened its scope and appli- 
cations. A human is a physical body carrier of many things within himself, viz. 
society, language, religion, culture, etc. Therefore, rock art is not only an account of 
the past; but it opens close doors of human history and chronological development 
of all things that have always been remained part of cultural development. Human 
growth in terms of his/her various materialistic and nonmaterialistic achievements 
has never showed uniformity; therefore, some communities are still showing archaic 
elements in their livings. These sections are settled around the world and are popu- 
larly known as indigenous people. Interestingly most of the indigenous people are 
practising living rock art/painting tradition. Some of these living painting traditions 
can stretch up to Neolithic period or may be further back. Thus rock art of early time 
is only a segment of present painting tradition of indigenous people. Rock art is not 
dead with the death of early human; but it continued with living painting tradition 
of indigenous people. 

Human behaviour cannot be studied within a fixed boundary. Thus, it is very 
important to take aid from the painting tradition of indigenous people to conduct an 
in-depth research in rock art to reconstruct the past culture which other disciplines 
lack due to their focus on the present. Moreover, history in itself does not have the 
permission of its defined boundary to transgress it to study prehistoric unwritten life 
of people. Encompassing the ethnographic methods in the research of rock art not 
only may give better results in the interpretation of rock art but may help in recon- 
structing the past life of many tribal communities. 
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Part Ill 
Historicity in Cultural Understanding 


Chapter 13 A 
Envisaging Tribal Culture and Decoding oae 
Anthropological Museums 


Nilanjan Khatua 


Abstract This chapter presents a syncretic tradition of interaction between indig- 
enous and other communities through museum exhibits. Indigenous cultures as 
diverse as they are, from primitive hunter-gatherers and pastoralists to industrial city 
dwellers and in terms of diverse life styles tribal, folk and urban, find a proper place 
in museum. The diversity is often depicted as an integrated pattern of culture in 
which all the varying forms of cultural life fit like pieces in a mosaic. But for an 
average Indian, it is difficult to visualize elements of unity in an apparently diver- 
gent cultural milieu spread over length and breadth of the country. Under such a 
situation, museums play a significant role by providing a platform for interaction 
and education of the society at large and by disseminating the knowledge of biologi- 
cal and cultural aspects of humankind from prehistoric to contemporary times. The 
discussion in this chapter depicts such a dynamic role of museums. Precisely, pres- 
ent chapter is an attempt to highlight the different dimensions of anthropological 
museum and how it is useful for envisaging and preserving the tribal culture and 
their heritage. 


Keywords Anthropological museum - Ethnographic and museum collections - 
Cultural heritage and diversity - Preservation of cultural heritage - Exhibition - 
Documentation - Dissemination 


Tribal communities (also known as indigenous communities or First Nation) are 
tradition bound, displaying their age-old cultural tradition of diverse ways of life in 
various degrees in the face of changes. The phenomenon of diversity reflects in 
languages, economic pursuits and social organizations. In India itself, there are 
tribal groups speaking languages belonging to different language families, broadly 
under Dravidian, Aryan and Mongoloid families. These groups pursue a range of 
economic activities; on the basis of which they are grouped as hunter-gatherers, 
pastoralists, agriculturists and industrial city dwellers. There are number of cultural 
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traits which differ from one community to the other; and undoubtedly, it is not gen- 
erally possible to perceive the diverse tribal culture in a field situation. For a com- 
mon public, it is more difficult to envision and comprehend such a picture of 
diversity existing across the length and breadth of the country. But when the cultural 
diversity in terms of diverse cultural materials is sighted collectively in one place, it 
will be easy to see and comprehend the diversity. Herein lies the importance of an 
anthropological museum that serves this purpose of presenting and providing 
opportunity of comprehending the diversity in one place. The museum presents 
such diverse lifestyles of tribal communities of India in a small space for easy visu- 
alization and comprehension, for various regional cultural traits of different ethnic 
groups are properly displayed in the museum. The visitors to the museum are 
exposed to these diverse exhibits and develop a sense of their unity in Indian con- 
text. More significantly, when people see the reality about cultural diversity among 
Indian tribes, they develop a sense of appreciation to the way of life of different 
cultural groups in general, and the dichotomy of ‘we’ and ‘other’ disappears. In 
principle, the sense of appreciation to diversity stands in opposition to the feeling of 
ethnocentrism that lies at the root of ‘we’ and ‘they’ feelings. 

A museum is simply known for its collections’, more often as a place of collec- 
tion of curiosities. There are different types of museums like anthropological 
museum, archaeological museum, art museum, natural history museum, science 
museum, history museum, personalia museum, folklore museum, medical museum 
and maritime museum, of which anthropological museum presents a general under- 
standing of Indian culture and enhances the essence of comprehending India as a 
unit. Collections found in anthropological museums usually consist of palaeoan- 
thropological evidences — fossil hominids, prehistoric tools and ethnographic 
objects”. By and large, all anthropological museums have a rich collection of ethno- 
graphic objects collected from different ethnic groups/communities living in the 
country. It merits mention that ethnographic collections of anthropological muse- 
ums significantly provide the visitors a space for appreciation and reflection on 
cultural heritage of various communities. These collections along with fossil homi- 
nids and prehistoric tools are educative to the society at large by way of disseminat- 
ing the knowledge of biological and cultural aspects of humankind from prehistoric 
era to contemporary times. 

India boasts 41 anthropological museums (see Jeyaraj 2005:43) spread over 
length and breadth of the country. As already mentioned, these museums in general 
create public awareness about the rich and diversified culture of our country and, 
this apart, present the contribution of each community in the process of building up 
the cultural heritage of India. 

The present paper is an attempt to highlight different dimensions of anthropo- 
logical museum and how it is useful in portraying and preserving the diversity of 


'The various cultural properties or curious objects, which are collected for the museum, are known 
as museum collection (see Khatua 2011:1). 


>The objects, which are acquired from an ethnic group, are known as ethnographic objects (see 
Khatua 2012:86). 
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tribal culture and their heritage. The premise of investigation is based on the fact 
that museums play a crucial role in promoting unity in the society. Generally muse- 
ums use their available resources to ensure understanding and appreciation for the 
various groups and cultures that exist in a society. Therefore, in a country of diver- 
sity as is India, the importance of anthropological museums in the promotion of 
mutual understanding among various segments of the population; development of 
the sense of respect for other culture, language and religion; and the way of life in 
general in building sense of national integration cannot be underemphasized, par- 
ticularly in the understanding of diversity in tribal cultures. 


Materials and Methods 


The present paper is based on the experience gained from working mainly in two 
anthropological museums for a period of 17 years. The study of museum collections 
has proved useful to understand the diversity they represent in an objective manner. 
While writing the paper, various scholarly articles have been thoroughly examined 
and analysed in order to develop a critical understanding of anthropological museum 
and its importance in the public domain. Care has been taken to illustrate the theme 
of the paper with the help of museum collections while interpreting various aspects 
of tribal and folk culture. Two museums, namely, Zonal Anthropological Museum, 
Mysore, and National Museum of Mankind, Bhopal, were visited and studied in 
writing the present paper. 

It is already discussed that anthropological museums are working in visualizing, 
preserving and revitalizing the cultures of different communities, particularly the 
vulnerable sections such as the tribal and the indigenous communities, as their ways 
of life are still tradition-bound to a large extent. In India, with the mention of the 
name Anthropological Museum, two museums instantly come to the mind. These 
museums are the National Museum of Mankind, formally known as Indira Gandhi 
Rashtriya Manav Sangrahalaya (IGRMS), Bhopal, established in the year 1979, and 
Zonal Anthropological Museums (ZAM), Mysore, which started functioning in the 
year 1965 under the aegis of Anthropological Survey of India. Needless to say, the 
popularity of these two museums was the yardstick of selecting them for the present 
investigation. 

The importance of anthropological museums can be appreciated from the objec- 
tives of their establishment as is evident from the following paragraph: 


In view of making people aware of the rich cultural traditions of Indian communities and to 
disseminate the bio-cultural heritage of the people, tribal groups, in particular, of our coun- 
try, the Anthropological Survey of India established a chain of Anthropological Museums 
for its Head Office - Kolkata, and the Regional Offices situated at Dehradun, Udaipur, 
Nagpur, Shillong, Mysore, Port Blair, and Jagdalpur during the Fifth Five Year Plan (1975-— 
79). The idea behind establishing the ‘Museum of Man’ later known as ‘Museum of 
Mankind’ is to arouse an awareness of the need for the proper knowledge of national culture 
and tradition and to teach our people the salient features of the cultures of the neighbouring 
countries as well as of the different parts of the world. Museum of Man also expected to 
focus the attention on multifarious national problems. (Roy 1972:3) 
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These two institutions, IGRMS and ZAM, are constantly working among the 
communities and documenting their culture both in written and visual forms. 
Because of their committed engagement, they are in the right position to provide 
input into the development planning of the communities of Indian subcontinent. It 
is to be mentioned that there are curators/keepers of museum who are involved in 
documentation and dissemination of cultural knowledge. All the curators/keepers of 
anthropological museums do have a basic degree of anthropology or are trained in 
anthropology. The connection between anthropology and tribal culture is rightly 
elaborated by Grace Morley (1967). She writes: 


Probably no museum subject in India need more attention than anthropology... Few coun- 
tries are richer than India in tribal and folk arts and artefacts, and all that goes with ancient 
traditional communities, which have developed and been protected in some isolation over a 
long period time. Their disappearance without trace, or with only inadequate records will 
represent a loss, not only for India but for the world’. (Morley 1967: vii) 


Not only has she emphasised the link between anthropology and tribal culture, 
but she has pleaded for the preservation of tribal culture in museums, the traditional 
ethnographic materials to be specific (Morley 1967). This explains the role of 
anthropologists in museums and anthropological background of curators. They use 
Anthropological methods and techniques to document indigenous knowledge, par- 
ticularly, the visual forms of traditional technology and art forms of different com- 
munities for a critical study of their stages of development. Arguably, museums 
have both policy implications in the field of development and preservation role to 
play as far as culture is concerned. 


Visualizing the Culture in Totality 


Exhibition and its mode of display of collections are the main attractions for the 
prospective visitors and present the culture as a whole in visual form. Collections 
found in anthropological museums mainly consist of hunting and food gathering 
implements, fishing implements, agricultural implements, household objects, dress 
and ornaments, objects related to travel and transport, sports and amusement items, 
rites and rituals and art and crafts. Both collections and the way they are presented 
to visitors are important. Julian Spalding (1999) therefore emphasizes more on what 
a museum gives to its visitors than on the collection it possesses. Certainly, a sys- 
tematic collection of the material culture along with the relevant information pro- 
vides the visitors a total picture of a particular community. Undoubtedly, the task is 
challenging for the museum professionals to make the exhibition popular and to 
maintain it so that it can generate interest and can also be a source of enjoyment to 
the public. In this regard it is worth mentioning that the museum is a useful and 
essentially a visual medium of mass education of culture and history of 
humankind. 
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Anthropological museums mainly provide the people a place to generate ideas 
and thoughts and to make stories on know-how or ethos of various ethnic groups or 
communities. Finlay (1977:15) remarks: 


...1f museums are to come alive and stay alive they must present ideas. It is not enough to 
permit the public to view vistas of stuffed animals...the impact made by rows of stuffed 
animals is nothing beside the impact which may be made by the imaginative presentation of 
biological ideas. 


Museum Collection 


Sachin Roy in 1967 made a systematic survey of anthropological collection at vari- 
ous museums in India for the first time. Of the total number of 251 museums in 
India, he found only 18 museums exclusively ethnographical and only 19 having 
mixed collections, ethnographical collections along with other collections. This list 
also included a number of university department museums and a few museums hav- 
ing a very small collection numbering not more than 50 (Roy 1967: 8—9). 

By and large all anthropological museums have a rich collection of material cul- 
ture, commonly known as ethnographic objects, collected from different communi- 
ties. Through the ethnographic specimens collected from various ethnic groups 
(tribal communities) in a museum, a community may be portrayed in its totality 
(Soni 1995: 65). Though these ethnographic specimens directly do not give the 
biological information of an ethnic group, they throw light on their art, aesthetics, 
economic pursuits, religious beliefs, indigenous skills, knowledge system, food 
habits, costumes and degree of adaptability with the ecology and simple living. How 
museum exhibits are useful to understand various aspects of cultural life of ethnic 
communities can be exemplified with reference to an Anthropological museum. 

The ethnographic collection of the Zonal Anthropological Museum located at 
Mysore covers the ethnic groups (tribal groups) such as the Toda, the Kota, the 
Mullu Kurumba, the Irular, the Malasar, the Kurumba of Tamil Nadu, the Soliga, 
Jenu Kuruba, the Malai Kudia, the Badaga, the PanjariYerava of Karnataka, the 
Ulladan, the Mala Arayan, the Kadar, the Cholanaikan, the Hill Pulayan, the 
Paniyan, the Kattunaikan, the Urali Kuruman, the Adiyan, the Kurichian, the 
KunduVadiyan of Kerala and the Sugali, the Bagatha, the Kondakapu, the Putiya 
Paiku, the Lingadhari Koya, the Koya, the Yerukula, the Chenchu, the Valmiki, the 
Lambadi, the Yanadi, the Mukhadora, the Soara, the Jatapu of Andhra Pradesh and 
Minicoyans of Minicoy Islands of Lakshadweep. At a glance, visitors to this 
museum get an idea about the different tribal groups and their distribution in the 
southern zone of the Indian subcontinent. 

Quite a good number of artefacts, displaying diversity in material culture, have 
been collected from tribal communities like Irular, Mullu Kurumba, Toda, Kota of 
Tamil Nadu; Chenchu and Jatapu, Lambadi of Andhra Pradesh; Kurichiyan, Hill 
Pulayan, Kadar and Cholanaickan of Kerala and Soliga, Panjari Yerava of Karnataka. 
These collections in general not only represent the various cultural heritage materi- 
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als of the southern zone of India but also highlight the specific cultural uniqueness 
of a particular tribal culture. The tribal cultures are fast changing due to moderniza- 
tion and market economy, thereby losing their essence and sanctity. The material 
culture, which were being acquired for the Zonal Museum in the 1950s and 1960s, 
is a matter of pride and much acclaimed heritage as most of these are not available 
now and, if a few are found, they have lost their indigeneity. 

Likewise the collections from Minicoy Islanders of Lakshadweep, who are 
scheduled as tribes and follow Islam, are important as they portray the Island culture 
and have made the Zonal Anthropological Museum unique to a great extent. These 
collections were made in 1980. There are no further collections from the Islanders 
of the Minicoy either in the Zonal Anthropological Museum, Mysore or in any other 
museums of mainland India. 

The ethnographic collection of the anthropological museum consists of house- 
hold articles like bamboo and cane baskets, rain hat and raincoat (made out of 
leaves), wooden toys, mat, wooden seat, earthen vessels, bark cloth, wooden mortar 
and pestle, wooden measuring pots, ladle, walking sticks, digging sticks; agricul- 
tural implements like wooden plough, leveller, hoe; hunting and fishing implements 
like bow and arrows, spear, fishing trap, fishing net, fishing arrow, etc.; and creative 
art objects like head gear, membrane musical instruments, dress and ornaments and 
masks. These objects or cultural traits when arranged or displayed in a systematic 
manner help to widen an integrated idea about the culture and cultural habits of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups or communities living in the islands. 

The collections (Table 13.1) from Lakshadweep Islands are made in the year 
1980. The inhabitants of these Islands are Muslim by religion. These collections 
decode the dress patterns, religious beliefs, subsistence type of economy, economic 
activities, transportation mode, traditional games of the Islanders of Lakshadweep 
and their ecology. Wooden board with holes for playing cowries, locally known as 
achchu, reflects their traditional board games, which is very common in the Island 
culture. Museum collections like nila-mehidau (a fishing net), veech-vala (a fishing 
net), kuruli (a fishing hook), vatta-chatali (a fishing hook) and emvarhi (a fishing 
net) portray their traditional economic activities, 1.e. fishing. The fish is abundant. 
The most commonly used and available one is the tuna fish, which is displayed in 
the museum as handicraft item as tuna-meen (tuna fish). The Island’s coconut plan- 
tation constitutes a powerful ecological segment, and the importance of coconut 
plantation for human survival is immense. Collections like kai-tadap (small coir 
rope ring (loop) used for climbing), kal-tadap (a coir rope ring for climbing), 
hunigondi (coconut scraper), nagudi (container made of coconut shell) and 
kuhurambadi (decorated container of coconut shell) show how the coconut plant is 
important in the lives of Islanders. In the olden days, tapping Neera and climbing 
the coconut tree was common scenario in the Islands; but now-a-days young people 
keep themselves away from climbing the tree as they find it laborious. So climbing 
devices are hardly found in the Islands. The modern climbing devices, made of iron, 
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Table 13.1 Museum collections from Lakshadweep Islands (author) 

Name of Specimen 
Accession English Aspects of 
No Local Name equivalent Material Utility tribal culture 


80.94 ACHCHU Wooden board | Wood It is used for Sports and 
with holes for playing amusement 
playing cowries traditional 

games 

80.95 HUNIGONDI | Coconut scraper | Wood and It is used for Household 

iron scraping coconut 


80.96 FILAVALI Knife Wood, iron It is used for Household 
cutting fish 

80.131 SUFURA Round mat Palm leaf It is used for Household 
sleeping purpose 


80.97 NAGUDI Coconut shell | Coconut shell | It is used for Economic 
container tapping coconut | pursuit 
sap (Neera) 
Decorated Coconut shell | It is used for Economic 
coconut shell tapping coconut | pursuit 
container sap (Neera) 


2014.2.4 |SHABRIKOLE | Wooden brush | Wood It is used as Economic 
brush for pursuit 
cleaning the 
coconut flower 
during tapping 
of Neera 


80.98 MAULIBAS Upper garments | Cloth It is used as Dress and 
of females dress ornaments 
80.99 NUSAREE Female lower Cloth It is used as Dress and 
garment dress ornaments 
80.100 MAUDOLS Head gear of Cloth It is used as head | Dress and 
females dress ornaments 
80.109 FATTUGA Head gear of Cloth It is used as head | Dress and 
females dress ornaments 
80.103 LIBAS Upper garment | Cloth It is used as Dress and 
of women dress ornament 
80.101 FUNDAN- Wooden sheet | Wood It is used for Household 
ITTAGONDI sitting purpose 
80.110 FUNDAN- Wooden sheet | Wood It is used for Household 
ITTAGONDI sitting purpose 


80.102 DURUM Round seat for | Cloth It is used for Household 
holding vessel 





80.113 KUHURAM 
BADI 








carrying vessel 
while carrying 
on their head 


2014.2.1 | KAYYIL Ladle Wood And It is used as Household 
coconut shell | spoon 


(continued) 
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Table 13.1 (continued) 
Name ‘Name of Specimen — Name of Specimen — 
n English Aspects of 
Local Name equivalent Material Utility tribal culture 


80.112 DANIBU Ladle Wooden It is used as Household 
handle 
coconut shell 
80.104 NILA- Fishing net Nylon thread, | It is used for Economic 
80.135 VEECH-VALA |Fishing net Nylon thread, | Itis used for Economic 
80.121 KURULI Fishing hook Iron It is used for Economic 
80.122 VATTA- Fishing hook Iron It is used for Economic 


spoon 








80.111 KHALI Fishing line Nylon thread, | Itis used for Economic 
(single wooden fishing pursuit 
pronged) holder 

80.105 EMVARHI Small net Nylon thread | It is used for Economic 

fishing pursuit 


80.128 KAI-TADAP Devise for Coir rope It is used for Economic 
climbing climbing the pursuit 

coconut tree 

80.129 KAL-TADAP | Devise (small | Rope It is used for Economic 
ring) for climbing the pursuit 
climbing coconut tree 


80.116 FOIGONDI Koran-stand Wood It is wooden Religious 
stand used for beliefs 
reading 
Koran — the holy 
book 

2015.1.1 | FOIGONDI Koran-stand Wood It is wooden Religious 
stand used for beliefs 
reading 
Koran — the holy 
book 


80.136 VEECHU- Fish basket Palm leaf It is used for Food habits 
KATTA storing fish 
2014.2.3 | TUNA-MEEN | Model of tuna | Wood It is model of Food habits 
fish tuna fish 


80.106 SUFARA Round polyethylene | Itis used as Eating 
polyethylene dinning mat habits 
sheet while eating 


80.137 JAHADONI Model race boat | Wood It is used as Travel and 
racing boat Transport 

80.138 Model of Wood It is used as boat | Travel and 

Transport 











country craft 
boat 





(continued) 
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Table 13.1 (continued) 


Name of Specimen 


Accession English Aspects of 

No Local Name equivalent Material Utility tribal culture 

80.139 ODUM Model of Wood It is used as boat | Travel and 
country craft Transport 
boat 


are used nowadays too by the mainland? climbers who are hired by these islanders 
to pluck the coconut and for dressing the trees. The other handicraft items collected 
as museum collection are different kinds of boats known as jahadoni (race boat), 
odum (country boat) and odi (country boat), which signify their travel and transport 
facilities and also reflect the ecological background of the settlement of the Islanders. 
Similarly, Foigondi, the Koran stand, which is also collected from Lakshadweep 
Islands, attests to their Islamic faiths. 


Collection Retrieves Retrospection 


Collection of anthropological museum retrieves our understanding of bio-cultural 
diversity, traditional techniques and knowledge; enriches our understanding of lin- 
guistic diversity and ethnic identity; enlightens our understanding of inter-tribal 
relations and economic transactions like barter system and informs us about the 
notion of tribal solidarity, their simplicity and aesthetic sense; enlightens our under- 
standing of inter-tribal relations, economic transactions like barter system and so 
on. Mere observation of material culture in the tribal villages or in market places 
does not suffice for developing such an understanding which one gets through 
museum exhibits. Retrospection is only possible in a comparative perspective when 
these material objects are displayed in a systematic way in the museum. 


Understanding Bio-cultural Diversity Knowledge of different communities and 
their cultures is very necessary for administrative, sociopolitical and developmental 
point of view. In our democratic country, without knowing or understanding the 
diversity of people and their culture, embarking upon a people-specific decision in 
a general frame becomes a problem. It is true that anthropology is the only disci- 
pline where we study the bio-cultural aspects of human beings through an intensive 
fieldwork and try to correlate the inter-tribal relationship and their migration his- 
tory. Anthropological museums play a key role in establishing links with our uni- 
verse of research as well as in disseminating the findings on bio-cultural diversity of 
people. 


3The Lakshadweep Islanders refer to places like Cochin, Calicut of Kerala and Mangalore of 
Karnataka as mainland. These nearby places from the Islands are often accessed by ship for their 
daily needs and health-care services. 
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Traditional Techniques and Knowledge Tribal people have devised some tech- 
niques for fulfilling their needs by directing the physical environment in their favour. 
With the passage of time, some of these traditional techniques have completely 
faded out, some are in incipient form restricted to a few societies and some are 
totally metamorphosed, while others have retained their original form and carry on 
without much change. 


This knowledge, thought, idea and technique of tribal people are being transmit- 
ted through oral tradition from one generation to the next one. In order to preserve 
this tradition, the museum plays a vital role. An endeavour has been made by curat- 
ing the Traditional Technology Park as an open-air exhibition in the IGRMS prem- 
ises. This is to make people aware of the diversity as well as the creativity of our 
forefathers in developing sustainable technology for their livelihood and survival. 
The following are various aspects of traditional technological excellence which are 
exhibited and curated by the tribal and folk people in the museum premises: 


Traditional salt-making device (thum-shungba) of the Meitei people of Manipur 

Water-operated husking lever (tui-changshu) of the Kuki tribal people of Manipur 

Traditional water-lifting device (eddulamota) of coastal Andhra Pradesh 

Earthen furnace (sunnapubatti) of Nagavansam community of Andhra Pradesh for 
limestone production 

Traditional oil press (gangu) of Telukula community of Andhra Pradesh 

Husk lever (dhenki) by the Rajwar community of Chhattisgarh and Gharat 

Water force-driven grinding device of the Rabai community of Uttarakhand 


Tribes are known for their traditional knowledge and practices in diverse fields. 
Mention may be made of ethnomedicine and its use in health care, management of 
natural resources, particularly forests, oral tradition and the art of communication, 
their workmanship in making utilitarian objects and others. 

Mythological trail is a component of the open-air exhibition of IGRMS in which 
tribal artisans from different parts of the country have made visual representations 
with their aesthetic appeal and their workmanship to depict various myths, legends 
and folktales in different media (terracotta, wood, stone, iron, etc.). Crafts of vari- 
ous artisan groups, incarnation of folk deities, traditional paintings, etc. form the 
main attraction of the exhibition. The idea behind it is to visualize the oral tradition 
with the help of workmanship by the concerned experts of the particular ethnic 
group whose tradition is to be depicted or presented. Sacred grove exhibition is one 
of the open-air exhibitions of the National Museum of Mankind, in which efforts are 
made to recreate natural vegetation through plantation of various species and the 
associated supernatural power by installing images of folk deities and their repre- 
sentation. The idea behind this exhibition is to document, preserve and disseminate 
their eco-specific knowledge of management of natural resources and to give the 
visitors an idea about the utility of sacred groves. The medicinal plants (140 spe- 
cies) in various parts of the country used by various ethnic groups preserved through 
plantation in the museum campus form an important outdoor exhibition popularly 
known as Medicinal Trail. 
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Understanding Linguistic Diversity Language is an important source of diversity 
and unity. There are as many as 325 languages and 25 scripts in use deriving from 
various linguistic families such as the Indo-Aryan, Tibeto-Burman, Dravidian, 
Austro-Asiatic, Andamanese, Semitic Indo-Iranian and Indo-European. At least 65 
percent of the communities (4365, studied by Anthropological Survey of India) are 
bilingual, though most of the tribal communities are trilingual. The numerous 
mother tongues are important instruments of cultural expression and preservation of 
diversity. Display panels in the form of designed graphics have been exhibited on 
the language distribution in India and language families including tribal languages 
of 75 PVTGs (Particularly Vulnerable Tribal Groups). A 3-D image of the map of 
India in IGRMS with the depiction of different language families of India is in the 
pipeline. This will be the real representation of the linguistic diversity of India. 


Ethnic Perception Through Museum Collections 


Collection of ethnographic materials is made from remote corners of the country’s 
innumerable folk and tribal villages. These ethnographic materials displayed as 
museum specimen focus on the traditional life of the ethnic group and their ideas 
and aspirations along with their cultural background. The skill and indigenous 
knowledge with which tribal people design their homes and fashion various ethno- 
graphic objects with the limited accessible materials available in their surroundings 
mark these underdeveloped people to be more cultured. And if in today’s world we 
want to seek the roots of our cultural identity and visualize a model life pattern, we 
have to go to the tribal group for it. Here an attempt has been made to perceive how 
ethnographic specimen, as museum collection, is significant bearing the cultural 
heritage of some ethnic groups. Examples of such specimens as trademark of cul- 
tural bearing of particular ethnic group are discussed below. 


Bison Horn Dancing Headgear It was collected in the year 1998 as museum 
specimen. It is a colourful and dancing headgear used by the Bison Horn Maria. 
The headgear is locally known as Nacha Singa (nacha-dancing, singa-horn) as they 
wear this headgear during dancing. The basketry cap is made of loosely twilled 
bamboo strips running diagonally from the edge that fits over the brows. It has to 
support two huge-sized polished Bison horns and the plume of feathers. Many folds 
and streamers of cloth of various colours are used to tighten it and make it fit round 
the head. The peacock’s tail feathers are tied together and made into a stalk, below 
which are added good numbers of tail feathers of the red jungle cock. Then the 
stalks are plaited together with horizontal twilled wefts of bamboo rind. The plume 
is fastened vertically to the peak of the basketry cap by a bamboo rod, and it adorns 
the headgear to a great extent. Six tassels of strings, made of cowries, hang from its 
lower edge over the face. It is further adorned with flakes of mica or groups of cow- 
ries or brass studs. 
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It is used as headdress during dancing by Bison Horn Maria. This tribal com- 
munity is also known as Dandami Maria. These Dandami Marias of Bastar of 
Chhattisgarh state are famous for their dance, known as Ganwar Nacha (ganwar- 
Bison, nacha-dance). They are also popular for their headgear, which also 
distinguishes them from their counterpart, i.e. Hill Maria or Abujumaria — a tribal 
community which lives in the same cultural area. It is the headgear made of Ganwar 
(Bison sp.) horns which makes the Maria dance popular as it is worn by the male 
dancers of Dandami Marias. This headgear marks the cultural identity of the com- 
munity and signifies the genesis of the term Bison Horn Maria. 


Relevancy of Anthropological Museum 


The museum serves as a centre for visual education. A museum can be termed as 
functionally potential when museological activities and research activities run 
simultaneously. A systematic collection of ethnographic objects not only enrich the 
anthropological museum but also provide the museum a strong ground as a source 
of research centre. Ethnographic museums play a vital role for conserving cultural 
heritage through collection, preservation and exhibition of cultural objects. Again 
preservation of cultural heritage of the tribal communities is more essential as the 
tribal culture is tradition oriented and portrays the cultural diversity. 

The scope of the anthropological museum includes the culture of the 461 tribal 
groups as identified by the Anthropological Survey of India under the plan project 
‘People of India’. The aim of museum is to preserve, develop and promote tangible 
and intangible cultural heritage, through documentation and dissemination. Heritage 
is our legacy from the past, what we live with today and what we pass on to future 
generations. Documentation is the process of recording the information of the 
museum collection systematically. Documentation is of two types — written docu- 
mentation and audio-visual documentation. Knowledge dissemination through 
exhibition (mobile or permanent) is part of the museum activities. 

There are various ways of preservation of tribal culture adopted by the anthropo- 
logical museums: 


1. Showcasing the cultural materials in the museum gallery 

2. Producing audio-video documentary on the tribal’s way of life 

3. Organizing craft demonstration or artist camp by inviting the craftsmen/artists of 
different tribal groups to the museum 

4. Organising workshop cum exhibition on tribal cultural heritage (by inviting the 
museum experts, local people and community experts) 

5. Disseminating the tribal art with the involvement of the general public after 
learning by doing during the workshop cum training programme in museum 
premises 

6. Recording the tribal lore like tribal tales, tribal songs, tribal music, tribal dance, 
etc. 
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The Zonal Anthropological Museum is working towards the preservation of 
intangible cultural heritage after recording tribal songs, folktales, dialects and 
speeches of noted personalities, after organizing traditional performing arts like 
leather puppetry and Yakshagana (a traditional folk performance of Karnataka) and 
by making documentary films on tribal culture like Cholanaickan tribe of Kerala, 
Apatani tribe of Arunachal Pradesh, Gaddis of Himachal Pradesh and so on. 

Development schemes by and large failed due to utter negligence to felt needs of 
the community people ignoring some of their cultural values. Real development can 
be achieved if the people are allowed to decide their course of development, and the 
planning may be made considering the worldview of the community concerned and 
human and material resources. Anthropological Museum plays a vital role in the 
process of empowering community people. It highlights people’s knowledge and 
practices with regard to preservation of medicinal plants, water harvesting mecha- 
nism, traditional architecture, sacred grooves and conservation of forest, and several 
others through exhibitions. In doing so, the museum recognizes people’s capability 
and instils a sense of pride in them for possessing the knowledge and making use of 
it. Organization of such exhibitions aims at motivating people to develop along the 
line of their own genius. 

Today, museums must become agents of change and development; they must 
mirror events in society and become instruments of progress by diverting attention 
to actions and events that will encourage development in the society. They must 
become institutions that can foster peace; they must be seen as promoting the ideals 
of democracy and transparency in governance in their communities; and they must 
become part of the bigger communities that they serve and reach out to every group 
in the society. For museums to retain their relevance and become positive partners 
in the development of our society, they should use their unique resources and poten- 
tials to become more responsive to the dynamics of modern society (Arinze 1999). 

The contribution of museums towards preservation of cultural heritage and pro- 
moting tourism of a particular region is immense. The preservation of traditional 
dwellings houses of the Toda and the Kota tribal people is important to retain the 
cultural heritage of the Nilgiri hills which had been a place of attraction to the for- 
eigners since the colonial period. Anthropological museums play a vital role in 
assembling such tribal dwellings in its premises. 

One of the main aims of the museum is that it imparts education to the public. 
Visitors to the museum are taken around the exhibition and given special lessons by 
the curatorial staff. Popular lecture series, lectures, talks and guided lecture tours 
are mainly carried out by the curatorial staff in the museum. Under the museum’s 
‘Do and Learn’ educational programme, the museum organizes demonstration and 
training activities for registered participants to salvage and preserve especially tribal 
art and handicraft traditions. 

This programme not only brings out the knowledge associated with different 
traditional art forms but also creates awareness towards such traditions among the 
masses and makes attempt for moral boosting of respective craft persons. Special 
education programme for school children is also carried out. Students are given 
exposure to the theme ‘Man, Habitat and Environment’ and are provided with 
opportunity of creative work on this theme through clay modelling and drawing. 
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As the concept of new museology diverts our concentration towards the new arena, 
we, the curators of anthropological museums, have started giving emphasis on how 
a museum can be community oriented instead of object oriented. Through the vari- 
ous outreach programmes conducted in the tribal villages, efforts are being made by 
the museum curators to reinforce the awareness towards their potentiality of having 
diverse traditional knowledge and creative art forms. By developing the community 
museum sites in the tribal dominated areas, the museum professionals assure the 
community members that they are the real owner and beholder of their exotic rich 
culture which needs to be revitalized or revived in the new millennium era. The 
curators are given the responsibility of making the museum lively and community 
oriented rather than object oriented. Traditional methods for conservation play an 
important role in preserving the ethnographic objects, executed with the help of 
experts of the particular tribal group, whose cultural artefacts are to be restored. 
Conservation of ethnographic objects, partially damaged, is best restored through 
structural maintenance by the artists of the particular tribal group who produce and 
fashion them. Curators of anthropological museums merely act as a catalyst and 
take the help of the community members only to maintain the indigene of the eth- 
nographic objects. In this sense the community artists are the real curators of their 
own cultural heritage for posterity. 


Conclusions 


Thus museums in India create public awareness about the rich and diversified cul- 
ture and the contribution of each community to their cultural heritage. Museums are 
the only institution which assures the public a place of genuineness and authenticity. 
Time will come when anthropological museums must take the necessary steps to 
honour and pay respect to the people who contributed through their valuable 
donated/gifted collection. 

Now museums act as a social space for the younger generation. This space is 
created through interactive devices like mobile apps, informative kiosks and audio- 
visual aids. Young visitors are connected with this space for entertainment, thematic 
orientation on educational curriculum and so on. The programme is further enriched 
by available museum exhibits. In this age of globalization, it is very much necessary 
to develop anthropological museums, which not only help considerably bring about 
a sense of integration among the various sections of the Indian population but also 
provide an essential medium of mass education to understand humankind as a whole 
and different ethnic groups in particular. 

In short, all cultures change slowly or rapidly. No culture is absolutely static. An 
anthropological museum is the only place where the preservation of cultural objects 
is done to represent the original culture, especially the cultural heritage of the tribal 
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community by way of systematic collection and care of ethnographic objects for 
posterity. An anthropological museum is not only treasure house of the tangible 
evidence of man’s history, of his creativeness and traditional knowledge, but it acts 
as research cum recreation centre as it engages both scholars and the common pub- 
lic for its good numbers of scholarly publication, supported by a large number of 
audio-video documentation. Each community gathers some sort of ideas of other 
cultures while visiting the various cultural objects in the museum. In viewing the 
museum objects, a particular tribal community shares their feelings attached with 
these artefacts and expresses their views. In the long run, community members 
would come forward to build bridges with anthropological museums. 
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Chapter 14 ® 
On Worldview and Witchcraft ca 
among the Tribes of India 


G. Kanato Chophy 


Abstract This chapter critically investigates the continuity and changes in tribal 
worldview pertaining to witchcraft belief. It also attempts to give a systematic 
understanding and a contextual theory for the Indian context keeping in perspective 
the current ethnographic research and findings on witchcraft especially with refer- 
ence to Nagaland and Jharkhand. Significantly, the chapter studies phenomenologi- 
cal aspect of the practice, but not its rationality. At the core of the chapter lies the 
analysis of witchcraft in tandem with magic—both as belief system and theory, and 
a characteristic view of the world not an epiphenomenon seen through the lens of 
factors like rationality, gender, disenfranchisement, land alienation and so on. 


Keywords Witchcraft - Magic and magician - Divination - Sacred specialists - 
Gender discrimination - Phenomenological - Experience-near and experience- 
distant - Worldview 


Introduction 


On 6 January 2014, in Umedanda village under Burmu Police Station in Ranchi 
district, three men armed with axe, cleaver and sword broke their neighbour’s door 
open and hacked an elderly couple to death while seriously injuring the daughter-in- 
law. For almost a year, I had been following on witchcraft-related killings in 
Jharkhand; and so a month later, I interviewed those close relatives affected by the 
macabre incident. It was found out that the deceased was the uncle of the three 
accused. The three brothers had killed the couple on charges of witchcraft when a 
young boy passed away in the middle of the night after a short bout of illness, the 
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symptom of which was attributed to malaria by some informants. The horrific inci- 
dent followed the death of a second child in the extended family, because even in the 
death of the first child the three brothers had suspected the hand of their uncle. As 
expected, one of the accused wives vehemently denied any motive of witchcraft, 
which she said is blind faith and superstition. Interestingly, the incident had hap- 
pened in a village with a higher literacy rate of 73.80% as compared to 66.41% of 
the state according to the 2011 census. Also those involved in the incident were 
caste-Hindus; however, the case study did not differ much from those carried out in 
the tribal hamlets. The case study aimed to support a well-established hypothesis 
that behind the tradition of witchcraft lurk far important sociocultural processes like 
patriarchy, property dispute, familial jealousy, blind faith, etc. 

Witchcraft in India has a long history. With respect to the caste societies, David 
Mandelbaum (1966) had observed the long-held symbiotic relationship between 
Brahmanical priests and local magicians in catering to the devotees and seekers. 
Also the colonial political agents and Christian missionaries (Boding 1940) had first 
reported the prevalence of witchcraft in tribal communities.! However, in recent 
years witchcraft has generated interest not for its belief and practice per se; but the 
heinous act of witch-hunt has propelled social scientists and social workers to study 
it in droves. Most of the witchcraft studies in India suggest gender inequality, patri- 
archy, property disputes, land alienation and closed community politics as the main 
bases of witchcraft (see Chaudhuri 1981; Barman 2002; Kelkar and Nathan 1991; 
Mishra 2003 and Nathan et al. 1998). However, in most of the studies conducted on 
witchcraft, the analysis of witch-hunt seems to be the controlling narrative.’ 

Generally, witchcraft studies in India are conducted in tribal societies. This is 
understandable because the classic ethnographic works on magic, sorcery and 
witchcraft have been carried out predominantly in small-scale tribal societies 
(Fortune 1932; Evans-Pritchard 1937; Kluckholn 1944; Crawford 1967). Also 
owing to the severity of witchcraft-related killings in the tribal inhabited pockets of 
Assam, Chhattisgarh, Jharkhand, Odisha and West Bengal, the perception of witch- 
craft as a tribal malady has intensified. For instance, the National Crime Record 
Bureau reports that Jharkhand accounts for the highest witchcraft-related killings 
with 56 deaths reported in 2013 alone. But at least during my fieldwork in rural 
Himachal Pradesh in a caste village, what I had observed is that witchcraft belief is 
woven into the daily social life. Moreover, the belief in sympathetic magic, evil eye 
and witchcraft, is much prevalent across states like Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. Therefore, what separates the notion of witchcraft in 
tribal societies from the caste communities? What separates a gur (medium) in 


'The British administrator-ethnographers like J.H. Hutton, J.P. Mills and T.C. Hodson and 
American missionaries like E.W. Clark and B.I. Anderson had reported witchcraft beliefs among 
the tribes of North East India; meanwhile, colonial officials like Dalton and W.G. Archer and 
European missionaries like Boding and Hoffman had published reports on the prevalence of witch- 
craft among the tribes in central and eastern part of India. 


*The phenomenon of witch-hunt is a controlling narrative in the sense that this variable is taken as 
the primary focus on which the research enquiry and description of witchcraft is attempted. 
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upper Himachal Pradesh from an Angami Naga necromancer or a Saora kuranma- 
ran (shaman)? Is there a difference between an Idu Mishmi fearing an Adi shaman 
and an upper caste fearing a lower caste witchdoctor? Or how does one differentiate 
a high priest of a village devta from that of tribal priests like a Sumi awou, an 
Angami kemovo, an Adi miri, a Gond panda, a Munda pahan, a Hill Reddi veju, etc. 
who occupy similar position and perform critical rituals. 

There has been a sweeping generalization about witchcraft without actually even 
defining it. This lack of attempt in definition exacerbates the problem of conceptu- 
alization because there is certainly a difference between what scholars in the 
European context call as maleficia; which is popularly known as black magic in 
India; and sorcery involving some sort of formal knowledge on rites; spells and divi- 
nation; and in some cases involving apprenticeship like among the Santhals. In 
Europe, as Stark observes witchcraft was distinguished basing on the ‘fundamental 
activities’ such as magic, sorcery and satanism (Stark 2003: 205). However, in the 
Indian context, the epistemology of witchcraft is relegated to the backseat; mean- 
while, its ramification takes precedence. Also another important factor is that the 
European witchcraft model cannot be replicated in India because as Stark (2003: 
206) puts: “Satanism was the essence of European witchcraft and the grounds for 
imposing the death penalty’. The concept of satan is an invention of monotheistic 
religions, and the religious beliefs of Indian tribes are far from being monotheistic 
in character. Among the Indian tribes, there 1s no concept of satan—a personified 
diabolical being. Rather, the cosmology is a primacy of spirits. According to their 
worldview, the intervention of these spirits causes illness and brings misfortunes 
and importantly makes people diviners and mediums. Therefore, there are method- 
ological lacunae if one has to apply the European witchcraft and witch-hunt model 
in the Indian context. 

Belief in witchcraft is often related with backwardness, primitiveness and super- 
stitious proclivity of tribal societies. But belief in witchcraft is not a tribal idiosyn- 
crasy, it is a pan-Indian phenomenon. Most of the witchcraft-related studies in India 
are seen through the lens of scapegoat induced by marginalization, patriarchy, sex- 
ism, etc. Here the social inequalities and power disparity are seen as the underlying 
causes of witchcraft beliefs and practices, more so witchcraft-related violence (see 
Saletore 1981; Bleie 1985 and Sundar 1998). The Indian tribal scene is diverse, but 
most tribal societies have some form of belief in magic and witchcraft. And ethno- 
graphic studies corroborate that such beliefs are deeply rooted in the religious tradi- 
tion. Witchcraft is a belief system, more precisely—a view of the world. 

The main focus of this paper is not to correlate witchcraft with other social and 
economic variables, but a description on witchcraft as a belief system. There are 
shared similarities in witchcraft as belief system irrespective of tribes and castes; 
but the conception of supernatural forces among the tribes lends a distinctive narra- 
tive and perspective on witchcraft. Thus drawing from the ethnographic studies, I 
will emphasize the beliefs and practices of witchcraft among the Indian tribes. In 
this paper, an attempt is made to address the methodological dilemma of representa- 
tion, explore relevant theoretical perspectives, and highlight the issue of social 
change. 
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Drawing on psychoanalyst Heinz Kohut’s ‘experience-near’ and ‘experience- 
distant’ concepts, Clifford Geertz (1973: 57) addresses the pervasive dilemma of 
representation in social sciences, more so in ethnography. According to Geertz, 
‘experience-near’ concepts reflect the informants’ phenomenological experience 
and the interpretation of reality shared in common as a group, while the “experience- 
distant’ concepts are employed by specialists—in this case social scientists—to 
advance their hypothesis and findings. Thus, as Geertz puts, notions like ‘love’, 
‘fear’ and ‘nirvana’ are ‘experience-near’, while concepts like ‘religious system’ 
and ‘social-stratification’ are “experience-distant’. He argues that ‘confinement to 
experience-near concepts’ immerses researchers in immediacies and vernaculars, 
while ‘confinement to experience-distant concepts’ inordinately predisposes 
researchers to abstractions and jargons. This further reflects the tension inherent in 
anthropological discourses on belief system. What Geertz enunciates is the vexing 
issue of relativism versus scientism that confronts social science researches. This 
dichotomy is visible in witchcraft study in India. On one hand the social workers, 
NGOs and state-funded organizations have swerved toward the approach of sci- 
entism denying any sort of belief system known as witchcraft, although the long- 
held tradition of the communities tell otherwise, meanwhile subsuming witchcraft 
under the paradigm of superstition and lack of western scientific temper, while 
social researchers tend to describe witchcraft in context focusing inordinately on 
personal narratives and subjective experiences without systematic methodology and 
theorization. This complexity at least in social sciences is due to the fact that a phe- 
nomenon like witchcraft cannot be quantified or be subjected to scientific scrutiny. 
Thus academic endeavour so far has been toothless in alleviating the ills of witch- 
hunt; meanwhile, social workers have not been able to dissuade communities from 
what they presume to be a deviant behaviour. Scores of ethnographic studies have 
established that witchcraft is not a form of deviance at least to those believing in it; 
rather it coheres with their perception of reality. Witchcraft is deeply embedded in 
people’s view of the world; and this makes it more difficult to analyse objectively 
and give a cross-cultural understanding. 

Consistent with Geertz’s distinction, belief in witchcraft is an experience-near 
concept; and analysis of witchcraft is an experience-distant concept. The question 
of representation vexes most sociocultural researches; but the perplexity increases 
manifold in the investigation of experience-near concepts dealing with belief sys- 
tem. There are also conceptual difficulties since anthropologists like Rodney 
Needham (1972) deny a cognitive state that can be called as religious belief—in 
other words, a cross-comparative belief system in the supernatural. But in the Indian 
context, the distinction between experience-near and experience-distant concepts 
is augmented more sharply at the level of the researcher and the researched. 
Here researchers tend to see witchcraft as epiphenomena contingent on other social 
and cultural variables. This approach engenders a condition where the analysis of 
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witchcraft becomes a means to an end. It creates phenomenological dissonance 
between those believing in witchcraft and those claiming to represent them. 
Witchcraft is a belief system; and witch-hunt is but a small fragment of this system, 
and therefore, the neurosis and travails of witch-hunting cannot be taken as a point 
of reference to understand this complex cultural system, as is mostly attempted in 
the Indian context. 

Geertz sees these heuristic concepts in varying degrees, in other words as a spec- 
trum. However, what he did not emphasize are the phenomenological parameters 
involved in the employment of these concepts, which evinces the intersubjectivity 
inherent in the description of the social processes. Thus, for instance, a native 
researcher socialized in a particular tradition and a non-native expert describing a 
phenomenon like witchcraft would have substantial conceptual variances. The phe- 
nomenological dimension of a concept like witchcraft affords a varying degree of 
subjectivity; and this has generated multiple perspectives on witchcraft. The argu- 
ment is not so much on how natives perceive witchcraft but on how the researchers 
are placed in the phenomenological spectrum of discerning and conceptualising 
witchcraft. 

The epistemological variance has generated a great deal of theoretical approaches 
on witchcraft. However, if one delves into the Indian social life, the belief in magic 
and witchcraft is a common phenomenon, and the cross-comparative study would 
reveal shared similarities across caste and tribe boundaries. But the dilemma per- 
tains to layers of realities faced in the fieldwork situation. The denial of culpability 
in witchcraft belief is common in most cases of witch-hunt. Meanwhile, the folk- 
lore, religious beliefs and ritual practices would be awash with themes and symbol- 
ism of witchcraft. Here what people believe and say present conflicting perspectives. 
Also the positionality of the researcher in all its complexities determines the nature 
of social interaction and the type of data generated during the research process. 
Thus most studies on witchcraft afford an approximation of the social reality. The 
quantification of variables and statistical models at best evince a facet of the subject 
matter, but not the entire picture. In this context, Veena Das (1977: 2—5) observes 
that the enquiry on observable behaviour while overlooking the prevalent ideas will 
narrow the scope of social science enquiry. This hidden feature of belief system 
makes a study like witchcraft more precarious and open to interpretations. However, 
this dilemma has somehow been mitigated by Evans-Pritchard in his study of the 
Azande witchcraft (Evans-Pritchard 1937). As Mary Douglas puts, the premise with 
which Evans-Pritchard begins is: ‘what sustains Azande beliefs in oracles, what 
gives oracles credibility in the first place?’ Douglas answers that like in any belief 
system, it is ‘an array of fundamental assumptions that are never visible to the peo- 
ple who make them’—1in other words, the worldview of the people (Douglas 1980: 
50). Witchcraft belief is in the realm of worldview; and what researchers can do at 
best is give an interpretation of people’s view of the world. Here I will put emphasis 
on Durkheimian conceptual categories to enunciate people’s view on the nature of 
reality and their interaction with the supernatural to understand witchcraft. 
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Whether it is a Santhal myth about the earth resting on a back of a tortoise, thus 
rationalizing earthquakes (Bahr 2005: 16), or an Ao myth of origin from 6 (six) 
stones at Longterok impacting matrimonial rules and kinship ties (Mills 1926), or a 
Munda myth about a bird hatching the first human (Roy 1912/1972: 328), or a Sumi 
legend telling about men learning ritual complex from the spirits, all these myths 
and stories rationalize the human condition and explain why the world is what it is. 
The idea of causality is inherent in all these myths and legends. These stories may 
encounter the people as real, mythical, metaphorical or symbolic; but their potenti- 
ality lies in the world-building activity where the exigencies of daily social life are 
given meaning and rationalized (Berger 1969). Thus despite the nuanced interpreta- 
tions, this genre of stories accentuates the idea of first cause: Why there is evil? Why 
do maleficent forces cause mischief? Why only women are witches? Such existen- 
tial questions are pervasive in tribal societies, and these explanatory processes form 
a pivotal part of tribal folklore. For instance, a popular story told by the tribes in 
Jharkhand on the nature of man, spirit and environment establishes the idea of 
causality.° 

Long ago there lived an ancient group of people known as Asurs, who were iron 
smelters. The Asurs worked day and night in their furnace without rest, thereby sul- 
lying the environment. Thus people went to the almighty god, Sing Bonga, request- 
ing him to intervene. Sing Bonga sent the animals as messengers to the Asurs to 
consider, but to no avail. So he incarnated himself as a young boy covered with 
scabs and boils on his body. And he hatched a plan and sabotaged the furnace. The 
Asurs went to a deora (religious specialist) to determine the cause of the furnace 
breakdown. The deora forecasted that a human sacrifice was imperative to get the 
furnace working. So the Asurs searched for a sacrificial victim; and Sing Bonga 
volunteered for the role. Sing Bonga entered the furnace and after 7 days and seven 
nights emerged with a divine radiance bedecked with jewels and ornaments. The 
Asur men enticed by Sing Bonga’s appearance jumped into the furnace and were 
incinerated. Sing Bonga then returned to his original form and readied to leave for 
the heavens. The Asur women did not want him to leave, and so they caught hold of 
his legs. Sing Bonga then shook them off vigorously; and the Asur women scattered 
all over the place: some fell into a well and became a well spirit, some fell on a hill 
and became a hill spirit, some fell into the jungle and became a jungle spirit, and so 
forth. 

The significance of folklore is not on the objective statements or the veracity of 
the claim—which some lamentably attempt; but folklores are also nomizing activi- 
ties (Berger 1969: 29-30) where the individuals as members of social group under- 
stand and explain the questions of life, death, evil, suffering and the quest for the 


*Interview with Gunjal Ikir Munda, son of late Prof. Ram Dayal Munda, on 14 July 2016 in 
Brambe, Ranchi 
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supernatural.* The idea of first cause can lead to tautological reasoning. But the 
notion of ultimate reality, the idea of first cause, plays a significant role in shaping 
beliefs. Thus the notion of maleficia, sorcery and witchcraft in tribal societies are 
not mere by-products of other social and economic processes; rather their distinc- 
tive characteristics are rooted in the idea of the first cause. This can explain why 
witchcraft is prevalent in tribal societies in the first place. Thus if central Indian 
tribes believe in the potency of witchcraft, or if a Konyak, Sangtam or a Yimchunger 
Naga believes in nefarious practice of poisoning and evil eye, these are real threats 
which exist since the cosmological belief renders them possible in the first place. 

The notion of first cause in monotheistic religion can be extrapolated to under- 
stand the issue better. For instance, if Christians and Muslims believe in an omnipo- 
tent god who created the heaven and earth, then the believers would have no 
difficulty believing in virgin birth or in the revelation of prophet Muhammad on a 
winged horse trip to Jerusalem (see Armstrong 1993 and Stark 2007). Similarly, 
witchcraft is not an arbitrary belief but is located in the idea of the first cause. The 
notion of first cause may be rooted in myths, legends or a localized pantheon. But 
this can explain the pervasiveness of belief in magic and witchcraft in tribal societ- 
ies, and therefore it cannot be reduced to a dependent variable of other social and 
cultural processes. The argument is that individuals may be indicted as witches with 
an ulterior motive rendered by personal enmity, land grabbing, gender discrimina- 
tion, etc. But witchcraft is not necessarily an outcome of these social processes, 
since the inequalities and discrimination in various forms exists in all societies. 
However, the existence of social and economic inequalities in tribal societies is 
given a characteristic expression through witchcraft belief and practice, since the 
worldview of the people render it possible in the first place. The origin of witchcraft 
is difficult to establish in tribal societies, which has confounded researchers; but the 
oral tradition of the tribals establishes the idea of first cause through myths, legends 
and stories, which explains the origin of witchcraft. 

The notion of causality owes to what Emile Durkheim calls as ‘category of 
thought’ (Durkheim and Mauss 1903/1963 and Durkheim 1912/1995). According 
to Durkheim the notions of time and space; self and others; and class and causality 
are universal to every human society. And it is through these conceptual categories 
that people comprehend and understand the nature of reality. This is a significant 
contribution because these categories help in the idea of classification inherent in 
every social group. In every society, the notion of the self and other helps in concep- 
tualizing the idea of supernatural; men and spirits; and belief and disbelief. Here the 
very idea of magic, sorcery and witchcraft hinges on the notion of the self and other, 
a worldview universal (Redfield 1953; Kearney 1984). 

The tribes share many similar beliefs in magic and witchcraft. This is a distinc- 
tive feature because Indian tribes tend to show immense diversity in terms of cul- 
ture, language, livelihood, geographical distribution and the nature of interaction 


*Peter Berger argues that humans need a structuring nomos, which provides them with predict- 
ability, social stability, and a coherent view of the world to live in. He calls this processes nomiza- 
tion, the function of which makes society indispensable to humans. 
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with other dominant cultures. There are significant cultural differences even within 
the same geographical region. For example, the sun which occupies a vital space in 
the tribal imagination and cosmology is perceived differently across the tribal 
groups in North East India. As such among the Tani group of tribes of Arunachal 
Pradesh, the sun is personified as a supreme being (Chaudhuri 2013),° while among 
the Naga tribes the sun is not deemed invincible since the tiger can gobble it up, 
which they believe is the cause of solar eclipse. But irrespective of differing cultural 
beliefs and practices, the shared belief in magic and witchcraft transcends cultural 
and geographical boundaries. 

According to Kearney (1984: 41), ‘worldview comprises of images of self and all 
that is recognized as non-self, plus ideas about relationship between them’. He clas- 
sifies the supernatural beings within the domain of “‘non-self’ or other identifying it 
as a mode of conceptualization. Here the supernatural entities are not merely a sub- 
ject of awe and reverence; but it helps the individuals and social groups in concep- 
tualizing and classifying subjective experiences, supernaturalism, the immensity of 
nature and the capriciousness of human existence. Thus phenomena like magic and 
witchcraft not only reflect the inexorable positioning of the self and other; but it is 
also a system of finding answers to life’s questions and quest for meaning which is 
a universal human pursuit. Thus the boundary between religion and magic remains 
blurred in tribal societies because the belief system is embedded in the exigencies 
and immediacies of social life. 

The idea of an almighty creator is pervasive in tribal religious belief. This 
almighty creator is known by many names: the Konyak call it Gawang; the Saora 
call it Kittung; the Munda call it Sing Bonga; the Angami call it Kenopfu; the Oraon 
call it Dharmes; and so on. The characteristic feature that unites all these creators is 
their aloof and detached disposition. In other words, these gods are deistic figures. 
They do not interfere in the daily affairs of the people. They are insignificant in the 
dynamics of witchcraft belief and practices. Rather, it 1s the active spirits that 
impacts the witchcraft beliefs. These spirits, which are part of the daily life, are 
known for their capricious nature; they are constantly propitiated, revered and 
feared for their various characteristics.° 

The demarcating feature about tribal religious belief is that the gods are not an 
epitome of morality unlike in the world religions, especially monotheism, where the 
omnipotent god is taken as a source of goodness and justice. In the tribal worldview, 
the gods are amoral beings; and as folklores demonstrate, they are liable to cheat, lie 
and connive and can be fickle toward its adherents. This has a huge implication on 


°Donyi-Poloism or Donyi-Polo literally meaning ‘sun’ and ‘moon’ is an indigenous religious revi- 
talization movement in Arunachal Pradesh. Basing on my fieldwork in Nagaland, I have used the 
symbolism of sun as a cross-comparative analysis to argue my case, although the term ‘Donyi- 
Polo’ is understood more as a single concept. 


°In most tribal societies, the ritual complex is directed toward the classes of spirits, which are 
categorized as benevolent and malevolent spirits. However, both the types of spirits are character- 
ized by their capricious nature, since the so-called benevolent spirits can also turn rogue if they are 
not propitiated in the right time. Also in most tribal societies, the rituals and sacredness attributed 
to the creator god is not elaborated and well established. 
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the concept of evil, since the notion of evil is not clearly defined in the tribal folk 
narratives. Here what may be considered as a source of evil is believed to be a con- 
scious creation of a creator god. For instance, according to Mac-Machado (2010: 
192-93), the Vasava Bhil narrates that the god who created humans also created 
witches (dakans) with sickle-shaped horns; but the horns were transferred to dudh- 
kuvad (Wrightia tinctoria) tree when the dakans ‘pleaded for a normal human look’. 
The Mundas narrate that the deora were appointed by Sing Bonga to identify types 
of spirits so as to ascertain the nature of propitiation, which has to be performed. 
This creates inconsistencies in the conception of evil since witchcraft is considered 
bad, harmful and maleficent, but not necessarily evil, because witchcraft is not 
understood within the religious dichotomy of good and evil in tribal communities. 
Just as the spirits can be either benevolent or malevolent; so also are human actions 
which can be deemed as either benevolent or malevolent in a relational aspect. This 
is similar to the perception of adultery, homicide and theft as an infraction of cus- 
tomary laws and traditions and thus a peril to social stability, but not necessarily a 
transgression of god given moral laws. 

The term magico-religious acts and belief (Goody 1961) has become pejorative 
due to its implicit evolutionary assumption. The term is associated with a Eurocentric 
view of grading human societies on the basis of magic, religion and science. 
However, ethnographers studying tribal societies have identified two important 
aspects of belief in the supernatural forces: the first involves coercion, persuasion 
and forceful manipulation of supernatural powers to achieve a desired goal for 
either altruistic or harmful purposes, while the second involves acts of worshipping, 
propitiation or oblation of supernatural beings. The first type is usually named as 
magical act, while the second type is named as religious act, hence the term magico- 
religious beliefs and practices. In reality this dichotomy is hard to maintain because 
the two often overlaps owing to multiplicity of beliefs and the classes of spirits that 
exists in tribal societies. Let me illustrate with my ethnographic study among the 
Sumi tribe of Nagaland to understand the classes of supernatural beings as narrated 
by the community. 

The three classes of spirits in the Sumi pantheon are alhou, kungumi and aghau 
(see also Hutton 1921: 191—193); however, if the functionality of magico-religious 
beliefs and practices is to be understood, it is only aghau, which are actively 
involved in the daily affairs of humans. The second class of spirit is the almighty 
god alhou, the creator of the heaven and earth, albeit his indifference toward his 
creation makes him irrelevant in the daily human affairs. Beside the story of his 
involvement in creation, there are no critical rituals, taboos or fear associated with 
alhou. The third type of spirits is kungumi (heavenly beings), found only in myths 
and legends. This class of spirits is relegated to mere storytelling and therefore has 
no implication in the belief of the people. Kungumi are similar to village spirits 
called pat among the Oraon or a defunct Munda witch-finder deity Sing Bonga’s 
elder brother that have fallen into disuse. Kungumi in Sumi folklore are understood 
as heavenly beings with physical bodies having human emotions and desires. 

Aghau is an inclusive term for the spirits actively involved in day-to-day life of 
the people. It is in principle a broad classification of various kinds of spirits giving 
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heartbeat to the experiential aspect of religious life. These spirits are believed to be 
capricious, fickle and most importantly amoral. Thus their worship and propitiation 
form a magico-religious complex. This similar class of spirits, albeit with different 
characteristics, manifestations and dominance, are found across most tribal societ- 
ies. Interestingly, the spirits believed to be responsible for witchcraft are not well 
defined rather they are open to interpretations and conflicting narratives. This does 
not imply that people are oblivious to their nature; but unlike other spirits like house 
spirit, ancestral spirit, river spirit, hill spirit, village spirit, etc. which have a specific 
role and manifestation, the spirits attributed to witchcraft are marked by ambiguity, 
esotericism and incomprehensibility. This is prominently reflected in people’s per- 
ception about this much-dreaded practice, which is veiled in obscurity. 


Witchcraft as Belief System 


The imputation of supernatural powers on the agents of witchcraft is complex and 
inconsistent. Thus witches are indicted on a bewildering array of interpretations. 
For instance, witches can take the form of a cat or an owl and visit victims at night 
for maleficent purposes; witches can poison others either directly or indirectly; 
witches can give supernatural injuries to others using malefic invisible arrows; the 
pernicious breath of witches can cause harm to people, animals and even orchards 
and agricultural fields; witches have the power to harm others through the utterance 
of words; and witches have the power to cause death and diseases and can even kill 
plants and animals with their evil sight. 

Among the southern Naga tribes of Nagaland like Angami, Chakhesang and 
Sumi, there exists a belief in witches who poison others. Mostly women have been 
accused of this nefarious practice and meted out the worst form of punishment, 
which is expulsion from the village, since there is no concept of capital punishment. 
But the charges are based mostly on hearsay and oral tradition since there are no 
religious specialists to forecast the person responsible for the act. The perplexity is 
that those accused vehemently deny their involvement in witchcraft. Also there is 
difficulty in ascertaining the nature and source of this dreadful practice. People give 
various explanations mostly substantiated with stories and happenings in the com- 
munity; but there is no consensus. Some tell that poisoning is a form of fertility 
practice where witches propitiate the spirits for bumper harvest in the jhum field; 
some believe that the practitioners of this maleficent art have secret societies and 
also have a system of apprenticeship; some believe that witchcraft is hereditary, the 
power of which is passed on to immediate kin members; and some believe that some 
people by nature are inherently evil and cause harm to others. Interestingly, the 
belief in Lazami, a southern Sumi Naga village, is that the witches have episodic 
itching of the hand, which must be satiated. Thus they will satiate their fiendish 
nature by giving poison to even coveted animals and fruit trees, if they don’t find a 
human victim. It is also difficult to ascertain how the poison is harnessed, as some 
believe that a kind of concoction is used; some think that it is inherent; and some 
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believe that the diabolic spirits give power to the witches.” These beliefs are com- 
pounded with the bizarre imageries, which are attributed to the witches. In Ighanumi 
village, another southern Sumi village, some women respondents narrated how 
witches in the past would prostrate naked before a gigantic cane basket used for 
storing paddy, while foamy matters would effervesce from the cane basket. This is 
similar to popular conceptions about witches exhibiting strange behaviour and 
indulging in strange rituals like stripping off naked and dancing; performing human 
and animal sacrifice; using effigies to harm others; and conducting rituals at grave- 
yards at midnight (see Murray 1921; Summers 1926/1927; Russell 1972/1991). 

The spatial location of spirits in the tribal worldview has no clear demarcation 
between this world and the next. Among the Indian tribes, there is no concept of 
heaven and hell. In the world religions, the eschatology of afterlife is well estab- 
lished where the souls or spirits are believed to depart for the next world or are 
reincarnated as in Buddhism and Hinduism. But among most Indian tribes such as 
the Birhor, Ho, Khasi, Oraon and Santhal, who have strong belief in the ancestral 
spirits, the spatial location between ‘this life’ and the ‘afterlife’ is a continuum. 
Most tribes believe that the spirits of kin members continue their existence in this 
world even after their demise. This belief is reflected in the practice of sacred groves, 
inviting the spirits of dead relatives back into the homes and identifying certain 
locations as the abode of spirits. This permanence of spirits is found even among the 
Naga tribes who have the concept of the ‘land of the dead’, a place where the dead 
lives for permanently. The belief is that in cases such as accidental deaths, stillbirths 
and suicide, which are considered an oddity, such human spirits are believed to be 
inauspicious and thus wander in this world aimlessly. This capricious nature of spir- 
its can be exemplified in the mortuary practices of the Oraon tribe. The Oraon con- 
sider accidental deaths to be inauspicious; and thus proper death ritual is not afforded 
in case of such deaths. For instance, the body is kept outside the house in the court- 
yard. The burials in this case are exceedingly simple, and after the ceremony is over, 
the spirits are led to a large tree and left there instead of bringing them home, as is 
the customary practice. Thus such abodes like a banyan tree become not only a 
subject of legendary stories about encountering ghosts and spirits but are also set 
apart as sinister and foreboding. This is a significant perception of space, which 
separates tribes from the mainstream communities. 

Belief in witchcraft is contextual and is influenced by numerous variables. 
However, one of the least discussed is the positioning of the self and other inherence 
in the witchcraft belief system. The nature of relationship between the self and the 
supernatural other can throw light to the understanding of witchcraft. In tribal soci- 
eties, the relationship between humans and spirits is characterized by a market-like 
situation where complete submission and servitude to the supernatural beings are 
evidently absent. This creates a condition where distrust and scepticism enter the 
course of transaction. In this context, Stark and Bainbridge (1996: 36-39) aptly 


’To establish how some people become witches and derive their supernatural power is contentious, 
because despite the belief in its prevalence, the epistemology of witchcraft is not well developed 
among the Naga tribes. 
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define religion as ‘systems of general compensators based on supernatural assump- 
tions’. According to them, compensators are postulated ‘rewards or cluster of 
rewards’ that define the nature of relationship between humans and supernatural 
beings. The pursuit for reward is more immediate in the context of tribal religions, 
as coercion and controlling of supernatural forces take precedence during rites and 
rituals. The key factor here is submission. The more submissive the self is to the 
supernatural other, the lesser the intensity in witchcraft belief and practices. 
Submission is not only an act of servitude; but it is an acknowledgement of the 
authority and power of the supernatural being. Here the gods are seen as the ulti- 
mate source of power and authority that humans cannot measure up to. Witchcraft 
is not merely a system of coercing and harnessing the supernatural powers; but it is 
predicated upon the differential notion of power and supremacy of the supernatural 
other. The submissiveness to the supernatural other can be understood as a spectrum 
where monotheism and tribal religion occupy the extreme ends. This does not imply 
that monotheistic religions are devoid of witchcraft beliefs; but such belief does not 
take the centre stage of the religious life and worldview. While on the other hand, 
belief in magic and witchcraft plays a significant role and occupies a vital space in 
the tribal cosmology and religious life. 

The notion of submissiveness 1s concomitant with the idea of guardianship and 
protection of the supernatural beings. This is more conspicuous in monotheism, but 
even in Hinduism, the idea is much prevalent. For instance, in upper Himachal 
Pradesh, the folk religious belief is a primacy of village godlings and other super- 
natural forces. Thus belief in magic and witchcraft is a part of daily social life. Here 
the village devtas or godlings are experiential, relatively tangible and actively 
involved in the daily life of the people through the mediums. But more importantly 
the godlings are considered to be the ultimate protector of those within their juris- 
diction. This is a two-way process because for their benevolence and protection, the 
godlings demand utmost devotion and allegiance from the adherents, which is 
reflected in the elaborate rituals, dietary habits and constant worship. The godlings, 
which are actively involved in people’s life, are considered to be more powerful than 
the malevolent spirits, thus mitigating the effects of witchcraft and black magic 
practices in the community. This does not imply that the belief in guardian spirit 1s 
absent in tribal communities; but the belief system and power pertaining to such 
spirits is not well defined. Thus the ascendancy of the supernatural beings over 
humans is differentially reflected in the intensity of witchcraft beliefs and practices 
among different social groups. 


On Witchcraft and Theory of Magic 


Broadly speaking, the concept of witchcraft can be subsumed under the theory of 
magic, although the definition of magic, like religion, remains a point of contention. 
Be that as it may, most scholars agree that magic involves the manipulation or coer- 
cion of supernatural forces to achieve this—worldly goals and motivations (Frazer 
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1922/1976).There is a consensus that the conception of “impersonal power’ sepa- 
rates magic from religion (Malinowski 1948; Benedict 1938; Radin 1937/1957). 
These impersonal and supernatural forces are subjected to mechanistic manipula- 
tions unlike in religion where the idea of supernatural beings with consciousness 
and desire takes precedence (Stark 2001). Thus the basic idea is that magical acts 
involve compulsion, not supplication. This element of compulsion has been an 
important point of departure for scholars distinguishing magic from religion (Weber 
1922/1993: 28). The supernatural forces deemed responsible for magic remains 
vague in most context, as Malinowski (1948: 19) put it, the supernatural entity in 
magic is a “mystic, impersonal power’. But the relationship of humans with these 
supernatural forces engenders classes of religious specialists and practitioners. 
Marcel Mauss (1972/2005: 23) identifies three elements in magic as actions, repre- 
sentations and officers, which he calls as magicians. Malinowski (1935, 1948) elab- 
orated these elements in his theory of magic as spells used, sequence of symbolic 
acts, and moral condition of the performer. Both identify ritual specialists basing on 
their status and role; but the classification of sacred specialists based on the types of 
magic performed remains unclear. Here I will broadly classify the ritual technicians 
and sacred specialists basing on the types of magic performed as found among the 
Indian tribes. 

Magic among the tribes is resorted to as precautionary act, therapeutic action and 
a system of divination. Both the laity and specialists can have access to magic as 
precautionary act and therapeutic action. However, the former does not possess all 
forms of knowledge pertaining to these two types of magic. If all magical knowl- 
edge becomes accessible in the public space, then there would be no need for ritual 
technicians and sacred specialists, because the critical factor in their role as special- 
ists 1s the possession of private knowledge, which sets them apart from the laity. 
Before proceeding to the role of sacred specialists, let me illustrate the recurrence 
of magic as precautionary and therapeutic acts. First, magic as precautionary actions 
can be associated with fertility belief and preventive rituals to ward off illnesses and 
an overall pursuit of well-being and quality of life—both as individuals and as 
social groups. For instance, this type of magic is pervasive among the tribes practic- 
ing jhum cultivation as livelihood where the entire agricultural cycle is marked by 
gennas, rituals and taboos. As such, the sacrificing of animals to the spirits for the 
success of the agricultural year is a case in point. Both the individuals and the spe- 
cialists perform precautionary magic; but depending on the paramountcy of rituals, 
the magical acts become exclusive to the ritual technicians. For instance, the ritual 
specialists in Sumi society are classified according to the critical agricultural mile- 
stone where important rituals have to be performed. Thus, besides the chief priest 
(awou), there is the first sower (atiquu) and the first reaper (amthau) whose roles as 
ritual specialists mark an important phase in the agricultural endeavour. Usually 
priests in tribal societies, who perform vital rituals pertaining to economic liveli- 
hood and general well-being of the community, resort to rituals as precautionary 
magic, in addition to them being tradition keepers and repository of religious 
knowledge. 
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Therapeutic magic is not a preventive or a precautionary act. This magical act 
can also be called as crisis magic whose functionality comes into play when the 
individuals or the community is in the midst of crisis. This type of magic is per- 
formed when an individual is afflicted with illness, or in case of outbreak of animal 
diseases, or blighting of crops, or drought, or in case of an epidemic outbreak. 
Magic as therapeutic act plays a cathartic role and is believed to cure afflictions 
whether they are grounded in natural aetiology or attributed to supernatural forces. 
This type of magic is marked by immediacy and exigency of daily social life. It is 
resorted to when individuals not only seek a cure but also want to know the cause of 
their affliction. This is where the role of local medicine men, shamans and other 
traditional healers become pertinent. 

Magic as a system of divination, in the Indian context is mostly associated with 
witchcraft and sorcery. The concept of reversal magic to thwart off the influence of 
witchcraft and black magic is not possible without involving the specialists who act 
as diviners. As Evans-Pritchard (1976: 66) observes, ‘the Zande witch doctor is both 
diviner and magician. As diviner he exposes witches; as magician he thwarts them’. 
Here the concept of magic as divination and therapeutic action is inherent in the 
argument. The same process is observed among the religious specialists like ojha 
and deora among the tribes of Jharkhand who divines the identity of the witches and 
also offers their service as therapists performing rituals like jharaphook (spell blow) 
to ward off evil spirits. The most important aspect of magic as divination is that it is 
exclusively set apart from the laity unlike the other two types of magic where some 
form of knowledge is made accessible to the people. Belief in divination is rooted 
in people’s worldview; but the significance of diviners is based on the idea of rarity 
and mystery. This is where the role of sacred specialists and ritual technicians 
become indispensable to the social group; for there will be no oracles and necro- 
mancers, if the knowledge of divination is in the public space. Magic as a system of 
divination is veiled in an aura of sacredness and secrecy. This aura of secrecy ele- 
vates witchcraft to the realm of supernatural where only an elect few can ascertain 
the cause and provide answer for its affliction. At the level of methodology, this 
notion of sacred knowledge and secrecy makes witchcraft steeped in subjectivity 
and hence difficult to understand and analyse objectively. 


Witchcraft and Social Change 


The argument that modernity and scientific knowledge will diminish witchcraft 
beliefs and practices is overwhelmingly simple and therefore requires close atten- 
tion and analysis. This sort of argument would lead to the fallacy of evolutionary 
argument of magic, religion and science. Belief in magic and witchcraft exists in 
varying degree in every society despite the advances of modern science and 
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technology. At least among the religious groups, the belief in witchcraft cuts across 
religious boundaries (see Shaw 1997; Danfulani 1999; Kapferer 2003). It 1s impor- 
tant to mention that people resorting to magic and witchcraft reveal the limitations 
of scientific and pragmatic knowledge. To recall Malinowski (1922), when Trobriand 
Islanders perform canoe-making magic or garden magic, it does not imply that they 
lack the technical know-how of canoe making or knowledge of horticulture and 
garden management. Why they perform magic is to minimize the risk of an unan- 
ticipated squall in an open sea or invoke the supernatural forces to bring rain in its 
right time, both of which are beyond human control and explanation. This similarity 
is found among the Indian tribes who occupy a wide spectrum of economic liveli- 
hood in diverse ecological zones, where magic and witchcraft practices reflect the 
allaying of fears and uncertainties of human existence. There are certain life’s exi- 
gencies, which transcend the societal shift from tradition to modernity that scientific 
knowledge and procedure cannot explain, and these exigencies are responsible for 
the resilience and continuity of witchcraft beliefs. As Stark and Bainbridge (1996: 
38) put it, when humans lack ‘scientific means to achieve immortality, they can at 
best settle for compensators in the form of hopes for the life to come’. 

To reiterate my argument, witchcraft is a matter of belief, to be more precise, a 
characteristic view of the world. According to Kearney, worldview changes when 
there are inconsistencies in the images and assumptions about the nature of reality, 
which brings about social and cultural changes. And there are two types of inconsis- 
tencies, which grapple any worldview, internal and external inconsistencies 
(Kearney 1984: 32). The external inconsistencies in worldview arise when the 
images and assumptions of people do not tally with the nature of reality. Among the 
tribes there has been a change in worldview owing to these inconsistencies espe- 
cially based on the idea of cause and effect; but witchcraft belief does not necessar- 
ily adhere to the perceptibility of cause and effect, because the idea of cause and 
effect in witchcraft is a priori to observation and scientific explanation. It is an 
explanation of life’s exigencies and a search for meaning which fails human 
comprehension. 

By this it does not imply that belief in witchcraft would evade the forces of 
modernity and globalization. It can be predicted that the belief in witchcraft will 
intensify or lessen owing to differential social and cultural changes of the communi- 
ties. However, one thing is certain that the process of change will vary from one 
tribal community to the other, just as religious conversion among Indian tribes have 
substantially differed from one community to the other. Here conversion is implied 
not as a change in identity but as a process of change in the belief system. Every 
conversion takes place at the level of subjective break and objective break (Travisano 
1970). The objective break is much easier to ascertain since it is at the level of prac- 
tices; but subjective break is at the level of beliefs; and thus change is more resilient 
and protracted. Witchcraft as a belief system is at the level of subjective break; and 
therefore the changes would be gradual, complex and arbitrary. 
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Concluding Remarks 


The belief in witchcraft among the Indian tribes has generated a great deal of aca- 
demic interests; but most studies have relegated witchcraft to a dependent variable 
influenced by other social and cultural phenomena. Here the understanding of 
witchcraft from the perspective of gender seems to take precedence in both aca- 
demic and popular discourse. Of course, the prevailing social reality substantiates 
gender discrimination and violence in witchcraft-related prejudices and killings. 
But on a close observation, witchcraft belief also significantly arises from the exis- 
tential questions, the exigencies of life and the search for meaning common to all 
human societies. Therefore, to understand witchcraft purely as epiphenomena of 
other sociocultural processes would give us a parochial understanding of this com- 
plex phenomenon. 

Also witchcraft beliefs and practices in India among diverse social groups show 
many similarities; but among the tribes, there are differences based on cultural and 
geographical zones, as ethnographic studies would reveal that the nature of witch- 
craft beliefs would vary among the tribes in the Himalayan belt, Chotanagpur- 
Santhal Parganas region, Nilgiri Hills, oceanic zone, etc. For instance, even among 
the tribes of the Himalayan belt, there will be difference in witchcraft practices 
between animist tribes and those tribes influenced by Tibetan Buddhism. This cross- 
cultural study of witchcraft has not been attempted and therefore is much antici- 
pated in the Indian context. 
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Chapter 15 | 
Yangpi Morung: An Expression of Ideals ose 
and Identity 


Tiasunep and Neingusanuo Solo 


Abstract This chapter marks out a sense of history in synchronic tradition of 
Christian Chang Naga of Yangpi village of Nagaland with reference to village 
Morung. Though Morung is a pre-Christian sociocultural institution, it continues to 
exist in present time to celebrate the past whose relevance is lost or declined. It 
stands as an identity marker with a link to oral traditions and symbols of artistic 
creativity, which are preserved and which convey cultural meanings of pre-Christian 
Naga ideals. The chapter analyzes meanings attached to symbols, presents the 
multi-dimensional functions of the Morung in bygone days and thereby defines past 
ideals and identity. Essentially, the paper tries to posit the past with present ideals in 
order that the identity of Chang Naga is appreciated in totality over time. 


Keywords Morung - Cultural institution - Age group - Structure and motifs - Khel 
- Head hunting - Carvings and paintings - Pre-Christian 


Introduction 


Morung'! as a multifunctional institution, particularly as an institution of educating 
the young men’ of the villages (Jamir and Lanuningsang 2005: 75—100) of Nagaland, 
is extensively elaborated in many earlier works (see Mills 1926b; Haimendorf 1938, 


'Morung is an Assamese word for Bachelor’s dormitory (Haimendorf 1938: 350; Hutton 1965: 
23). Concerned tribe or village has its own term for it. In Yangpi, the term for Morung is Chu or 
Chupaneg. 

*In Changki group of Ao Naga tribe, the Morung traditionally played the role of educating young 
boys. The data of Changki is based on firsthand experience; as one of the authors, Tiasunep is from 
the Changki group. Though there are more age groups beyond Achang charoba ori, members 
belonging to those age groups were normally married and therefore were not considered members 
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1950; Hutton 1965; Ketholesie 2015). It is a known fact that every society has its 
means and ways and institutional arrangement, to educate its youth in order to 
socialize them as members of the culture. Among a number of tribes in the Northeast 
India including the tribes of Nagaland, Morung was an institutional arrangement for 
carrying out such an activity, educating the young boys (Ketholesie 2015) in the 
culture. In precolonial period, every Naga village was an independent village. Thus, 
each village had its own Morung, or in some cases, each khel’? or clan had its own 
Morung. Several articles and books have depicted how Morung functioned as an 
educating institution (see Mills 1926b; Haimendorf 1938, 1950; Hutton 1965; Jamir 
and Lanuningsang 2005; Ketholesie 2015) before it declined on the influence of 
Christianity. 


Naga Morung in Literature 


As administrative requirement of the colonial rulers, colonial writers produced lit- 
erature on Naga culture (Hutton 1921a, b; Mills 1922, 1926a), mostly monographs 
of individual Naga tribes, in which functions of Naga Morung have been described 
elaborately. Description of how Morung functioned as an institution of education is 
found in the ethnography of The Ao Nagas by J.P. Mills (1926b). In this ethno- 
graphic monograph of Ao Nagas, it is elaborated how boys were divided into differ- 
ent age groups, each age group having its specific duties; and in performing 
group-specific assignment, the young boys used to learn through participation, the 
life skill education. It was an arrangement of learning by doing, though it was a part 
of the whole system of education, for storytelling, riddles, instructions from seniors, 
etc. were means of education. Here Changki system (Changki language group of the 
Ao Naga tribe) is discussed to present how Morung institution used to educate its 
members, which according to J.P. Mills, ‘illustrates the working of age-group par- 
ticularly clearly’ (Mills 1926b: 177; c.f. Pertin 2009). In Changki community, a 
male member entered Morung at around the age of 17 years. This was the first age 
gradation, and each gradation consisted of members within a range of 3 years. After 
every 3 years, members of one age group were promoted to the next age group as 
long as they remained in the Morung. Each member of the Morung was assigned 


in the Morung like those sleeping in it. Therefore, the duties of those age groups are not discussed 
here. For information about sleeping in dormitory of young women, refer to the article by K. Mann 
(1989) and Jamir and Lanuningsang (2005: 100-112). 


>The word ‘khel’ is an Assamese word used to describe basis of divisions in Naga villages 
(Haimendorf 1938: 353). The divisions could be according to clans; however all the villages are 
not divided along clan or lineage. In case of Yangpi village, khel is territory based rather than clan 
or lineage based. The area where the first settlers made their village is known as Nokphu; the area 
below Nokphu towards the eastern direction is known as Mepongtang khel; Mepong means wind; 
Tang means direction. As the name suggests, this area is quite windy, and it was also observed 
during the fieldwork. The word Yase literally means new village. 
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duties and responsibilities according to his age group. The names of various age 
groups according to their responsibilities in the Morung were as follows: 


Siingpo ori: This was the youngest age group in Morung; the primary duty of its 
members was to carry message to every household when required. In addition, its 
members used to sharpen war implements like dao (matchete) and spear before 
going to any feud, hunting or war. In case of village meeting, it was the respon- 
sibility of members of this age group to arrange the taktsii (cup made of bam- 
boo). After 3 years members of this age group were promoted to Tekiipba ori. 

Tekiipba ori: This was the second age-gradation-based group in the Morung whose 
members were responsible for carrying messages beyond the village. After 
3 years of apprenticeship as messengers beyond the village, the members were 
promoted to Azii akang ori, the third group based on age gradation. 

Azii akang ori: This age group consisted of two subgroups known as: 


(a) Azü akhang nozaba 
(b) Azii akhang tezemba 


The word nozaba means younger (junior) and tezemba means older/elder (senior). 
A person used to remain as a member in Azii akhang nozaba for a period of 3 years 
after which he was promoted to Azii akhang tezemba, the next higher order within 
Azii akang ori, where his membership was also for a period of 3 years. Thus, the age 
span of Azii akang ori spread over 6 years is divided into 3 block years for each 
subgroup in it. Members of this age group were responsible for checking absentees 
during village meetings and in community works and for collecting fine in cash or 
kind from the absentees subsequently. While all the members of this broad age 
group worked together, the members of Azii akhang tezemba had an additional 
responsibility of teaching the members of Azii akhang nozaba on norms, values and 
skills. 


Achang charoba ori: Members of this age group had greater responsibility to per- 
form relating to the community matter. Collection of rice from every household 
was the responsibility of its members during any community work or on the 
occasion of any outsider visiting the village. 


Along with the function of Morung as educational institution, colonial writers 
have presented a good account of the structure of Morung buildings and designs on 
them. One of the most detailed and elaborate descriptions of Morung is found in the 
work of Christoph Haimendorf (1938) on the Konyak Morung. The building struc- 
ture as well as its design is described as defence strategy against enemy attacks. The 
distribution of power and the social functions, motifs used, etc. have been elabo- 
rately discussed with reference to the Konyak Morung. 

The works of Mills (1922, 1926b) and Haimendorf (1938), for example, are 
tribe-specific, and thus descriptions of Morung by them are not representative of the 
Morungs of all the Naga groups. It is to be mentioned that a village community or a 
tribe among the Nagas has its own institutional arrangement, structural significance 
of the house and design and meaning of motifs of Morung and significantly, as 
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J.H. Hutton (1965) observed, varied between villages and tribes. Not only are there 
earlier works in which Morung has a significant place, but several works on Morung 
are found even among the contemporary writers (Jamir and Lanuningsang 2005; 
Ketholesie 2015; Odyuo 2013). However, in contemporary works, other than 
description about the structure, motifs and function of Morung as educational 
institution, not much of additional insights are to be found. The present work is not 
an attempt to describe the institution of Morung, which has received enough atten- 
tion in earlier works of colonial and contemporary writers, but investigates function 
of the Morung building itself and the identity of the people it reflects through vari- 
ous motifs in it. As mentioned, Mills (1922, 1926b) and Haimendorf (1938) 
described the design of Morung building in terms of its function as an effective 
defence strategy against attacks of enemies. In addition to these authors’ presenta- 
tion, a study of Morung can give deeper insight into identity construct through its 
function, structural design and motifs used. In view of this, Yangpi Morung* is 
investigated as a case study. 


Yangpi Morung 


Yangpi is a village of Chang Naga tribe, which comes under the district of Tuensang, 
Nagaland. Some of its neighbouring villages are Longra, Noksen, Litem, Phangpah, 
Pongching, Shakshi and Hukpang of Phom tribe and Mongtikang. Though they are 
known as Chang Naga tribe, in terms of linguistic affiliation, they have commonal- 
ity with Ao Naga tribe.’ The Yangpi people believe to have originated from Longterok 
range, which is in the Sangtam area (i.e. Chare village). They believe that their 
ancestors originated in Chungliyimti (Noksang 1999), the place where Ao Nagas of 
Nagaland points to their origin (Mills 1926b). From Chungliyimti, they migrated to 
Longpoyotsii, which is near at present Longmisa village under Mokokchung dis- 
trict, and settled in their present village called Yangpi. The village has three main 
khels, namely, Nokphu khel, the oldest khel, Mepongtang khel and Yase khel. 

Each khel has its Morung, named after the khel, and the territorial space of a khel 
is a village in itself for the members of the khel. In this sense village and clan terri- 
tory are understood as synonyms. However, in Yangpi village, the names of the 
Morungs are Nokphu Morung, Mepongtang Morung and Yase Morung after the 
names of the khel. The Nokphu Morung is the oldest of the three Morungs. 
According to the folk history of Yangpi, Nokphu was the eldest man when they 
landed in the present Yangpi village after they left Longpoyotsii. The Morung was 
named after the eldest person among the first settlers of the village. The Mepongtang 


*The data on Yangpi community and Yangpi Morung were collected during fieldwork in Yangpi 
village (i.e. 23 January to 1 February 2016). 

>According to J.P. Mills, Ao Naga tribe can be divided into three linguistic groups: Chungli, 
Mongsen and Changki. Yangpi language resembles Changki and Mongsen. The inference to simi- 
larities between Yangpi and Ao Naga languages is based on firsthand observation. 
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Morung is the middle khel. The Mepongtang Morung was originally located at the 
site where the Yangpi Baptist church presently stands. The Yase Morung is located 
on the western side of the village. The word Yase literally means new village where 
‘Ya’ means village and ‘se’ means new. This new khel was extended for the defence 
of the village. The Yangpi village was often attacked during which the enemies took 
the route where Yase khel is settled.’ In order to counter such attacks, warriors from 
every clan, a total of 30 strong warriors, were sent to form the new khel.’ 

Though Morung is connoted as a Bachelor’s dormitory’ mostly in colonial writ- 
ings, this does not mean that house was important only for the bachelors (cf. Pertin 
2009). Morung house was a place where bachelors used to sleep and guard the vil- 
lage. In one of their folk songs, a bachelor sang to his newly married friend: “When 
you are sleeping comfortably with your wife at night; [ am guarding your street/ 
village’. This is so because his married friend is no more obligated to sleep in 
Morung and guard the village, though his membership does not cease. He used to 
participate in some activities of community interest or entertainment in the Morung. 
During day time, they take turns to look after the village each day. 

The practice of bachelors sleeping in Morung, the traditional institution, stopped 
after Christianity was introduced in their village; and a dormitory maintained by the 
church” took its place for the convert bachelors. 

As mentioned, guarding the village was one of the crucial functions attached to 
Morung. The numbers of men staying back to guard the village differed in different 
Morungs. In case of Yase, it was four men, whereas in case of Nokphu and 
Mepongtang, the numbers were five men.'! The four men were of different ages — 
two elderly and two in their youth. The two elders stayed in Morung for their wis- 
dom and to guide the youths in times of emergency. The younger ones were required 
to carry message as runners. Otherwise they communicated the message through 
beating of the log drum kept in their Morung. Every married man takes turn to guard 


°The Mepongtang khel has a folk song that depicts the sadness they felt when their original 
Morung was brought down to build the church. The Mepongtang khel had to shift their Morung to 
another site, since the site where their original Morung stood was chosen to build their village 
church. 


’The route where head hunters from Ao Naga and Sangtam Naga areas could enter. 


ŝIt is clear from the khels (clans) of the Yangpi village that a clan/khel can be genealogical or not 
genealogical. 


°The sleeping dormitory for young women in Yangpi is called Themibiri tsii: Themibiri, widow; 
tsii, house. Young women would gather at a widow’s house and sleep there together; the old widow 
would teach the young women. During the field work, we came across an elderly widow named 
Shongtola, 86 years old, who taught a folk song. Since she alone in the village knew that particular 
song, one of the authors (Tiasunep) inquired: Who taught you the song? She replied, ‘I learned at 
Themibiri tsi’. (She is from Mepongtang khel, Interview date, 29 January 2016; Time, 5:40 P.M.) 
'0Discouraging the new converts to sleep in Morung is not unique to Yangpi village as documented 
by Richard M. Eaton (1997: 254). Instead, the church maintained its own dormitory where the 
church leaders can teach the young men about the Bible and Christianity. The dormitory main- 
tained by the church is no more in existence. 

'l'This is so because among the three khels, Yase is smallest and therefore lesser in number of 
residents. 
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Fig. 15.1 Wood carvings of Hornbill and Tiger 


the village during day time, the practice they still continue, though Morung culture 
no more exits. Even though the practice of head hunting'* has come to an end, most 
of the villagers still pursue jhum cultivation; thus during day time, only children and 
very elderly ones are left behind in the village, who need to be guarded, and the 
houses need to be protected especially from fire incidents. Obviously, at present, 
guarding the village means looking after the children and elderly persons left behind 
in the village and ensuring the safety of the village. 


Structure of Morung 


Morung is rectangular in shape. At the back of the interior part of the Morung is the 
sitting platform, where people can sit around. The side walls are covered; however 
there are crisscross of holes (koki) made in all directions so that one can use spear 
against the enemies, if they happen to stand outside it. The highest point of Morung 
is its front side which slopes down towards the other end of the house. The front side 
of the Morung is well decorated with wood carvings and paintings. Generally, horn- 
bill and tiger are sculpted (Fig. 15.1). Tiger is sculpted at the centre post and horn- 
bill is engraved on the side posts. Paintings contain rooster, mithun, other animals, 


12? Rach Naga community has its own term for the practice which in English is translated as head 
hunting. The word trophy is nearest in meaning than the term head hunting given to name the 
practice. 
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spears and daos, V-shaped painting. At the top of the roof towards the front side are 
three bamboos along with its roots, each in the shape of hockey stick, projected. 
These bamboo roots are locally known as shem. 


Meaning in Its Cultural Context 


The wood carvings and paintings of tiger, rooster, hornbill, V-shaped symbol, mit- 
hun head, etc. are impregnated with cultural meanings. All these meanings however 
exist in the web of other meanings or woven along with other elements of culture. 
Thus, in order to understand the meaning of such carvings and paintings, their 
meanings have to be understood in the light of the broader pre-Christian cultural 
context. 


Tiger (Khor) Pre-Christian and precolonial Nagas were involved in inter-village 
feuds and attacks (Hutton 1928). In order to present themselves ferocious and brave, 
they used to carve tiger symbol in Morung building, for tiger is known for such 
attributes. 


Bamboo Roots (Shem) The carved bamboo roots used at the top in front of Morung 
symbolize the tusk of wild boar. Wild boar (Pongi) generally stands for toughness 
and bravery in their folk songs. In one of their folk songs, the line ‘Oh Pongi tsülo 
ben tongtep’ literally means ‘in the manner of wild boar we fought’. Tusk of wild 
boar was also used in the Morung, along with bamboo roots or independently to 
convey that the people of Yangpi village are tough and brave like a wild boar while 
fighting with their enemies. 


Hornbill (Tenem) Hornbill? symbolizes beauty. To refer to someone as hornbill is 
to say that he is handsome or she is beautiful. Thus, hornbill is carved at Morung to 
represent their sense of appreciation to beauty. In the days of the past, when Yangpi 
people went to dance in the house of a rich man at Chuchuyimlang village, an Ao 
Naga village under Mokokchung district, they used to address the daughter of the 
rich man as hornbill as a complement to her beauty. 


V-shaped Symbol/Tattoo (Theromerang) In a culture surrounded by enemies 
(Hutton 1928), it is not a matter of surprise that warriors were honoured. And if a 
community has to survive in such an environment, it has to reward those individuals 
who risk their lives in wars in order that others get encouraged and inspired. 
Awarding an honoured status with a V-shaped symbol was a practice in Yangpi vil- 
lage during the days of inter-village feuds. The individual warrior who used to bring 
the trophy of enemy’s head was awarded with the V-shaped tattoo so as to exhibit 


13 Using hornbill as symbol for beauty is common among the Nagas. Its feathers are used in tradi- 
tional dress for beautification. 
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his status in the society as a higher order of warrior. If a warrior was able to take an 
enemy head, he was allowed to have the V-shaped tattoo (Theromerang) on the 
chest.'* Thus if a person has the V-shaped tattoo in his chest, it symbolizes that he 
has hunted the enemy’s head. This V-shaped tattoo in his chest is accompanied by 
another tattoo in his arms, which is circular in shape. Thus, painting of the V-shaped 
symbol (Fig. 15.3) in Morung at present suggests that the members of the Morung 
were once head hunters, thus adding to their claim of bravery and ferocity. The tra- 
dition remains without its functionality. 


Rooster (Towei tepong) Yangpi villagers worshipped the Piong mountain (the 
highest hilltop visible in the northeast direction of the village) for which they annu- 
ally sacrificed a rooster (towei tepong) and a pig (towa). Besides, rooster was often 
used in many of the rituals as sacrifice to appease the supernatural power involved 
in causing sorrow and happiness. Accordingly, the depiction of rooster in Morung 
stands for their religious belief and practices. 


Mithun” (Moya siibong) Mithuns were often killed by the rich on the occasion of 
the feast of merit.!” To proclaim that someone killed a mithun for feasting the villag- 
ers is a proclamation of the richness of the individual. And thus, the depiction of 
mithun (moya stibong) in their Morung is the declaration of the richness of the vil- 
lage, in which they took immense glory. 


Those are motifs engraved and painted in Nokphu Morung. In Yase Morung 
(Fig. 15.2), besides these motifs, an elephant (shadi) and a mithun (moya siibong) 
have been craved as well. To understand the significance of it, one has to understand 
the history of the village. When the first settlers of Yangpi village came, they settled 
at the place settled by Nokphu khel at present. 

Enemies often raided the village taking the route of the western direction of the vil- 
lage. As a precautionary strategy, 30 warriors drawn from all clans were sent to form a 
new khel, named Yase, to check the enemies coming from that direction. According to 
their folk narratives, after the formation of the Yase khel, its members captured an 
elephant (shadi) and a wild mithun. Needless to say, the mithun engraved in Yase 
Morung (Fig. 15.3) does not convey the same meaning as in Nokphu Morung. The 
mithun (moya siibong) and elephant (shadi) stand to showcase their achievements. 


14The V-shaped tattoo on the chest as a symbol for head hunting is found among the other Naga 
tribes. When one of the authors (Tiasunep) visited Yachem village of Phom Naga tribe, there was 
an old person with such a tattoo in his chest. One reason for such similarity between Yachem and 
Yangpi may be because they lived very near to each other; Yangpi people lived in Longpoyotsii and 
Yachem people at Mongoya during their migration. However, it is to be noted that Ao Naga tribe 
also used similar symbol. Using of this pattern of tattoo is reviewed by Carl Schuster (1952). 


15 Annual worship of mountain and sacrifice of animals such as a pig and a rooster were in practice 
even among the Ao Nagas. Using rooster as sacrifice is common among the Ao Nagas and other 
Naga tribes as well. 

‘©The word mithun is commonly used in Northeast India to denote a semi-domestic animal, 
believed to be the cross-breed of bison and yak; its scientific name is Bos frontalis. 


17 Giving away feast of merit by killing Mithun is considered prestigious among all Naga tribes. 
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Fig. 15.2 Yase Morung 


Fig. 15.3 Mithun craving 
at Yase Morung 
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But why take pride in hunting down those animals? Hunting has a crucial place 
in Yangpi culture. There are many beliefs, rituals and practices related to hunting. 
Even to this day, the glory one takes in hunting is clearly apparent as those beliefs, 
rituals and practices related to hunting are still practised. 

In most of the houses in the village, several trophy skulls are hung in the kitchen. 
The animal skulls are hung in rows. The skulls they kept in the house are however 
not just bare skulls; rather these are covered with rich flesh of meaning and belief. 
One informant, Lemba,'® said exhibition of skulls shows presence of man/men in 
the house. In a house if the numbers of skulls are more, it is inferred that at least one 
member of the house is a skilful hunter. They also believe that the soul of the animal 
whose skull is hung in the house will attract its partner from the forest. This means 
the hunter will hunt more animals. This practice of hanging the skull however has 
its convention. The first skull of the hunted animal is usually hung near the door, and 
from there, the hanging proceeds towards the back side of the house as more ani- 
mals are hunted. This is so because the hunted animals were brought through the 
front door, and therefore skulls are placed from that direction in order to bring good 
luck. Hunting of animals is considered as an act of skill and bravery by the people. 
It is but natural that they depicted animals (mithun and elephant) in Yase Morung to 
proclaim their act of bravery, their skill in hunting and their victory and achieve- 
ment. It also adds to the pride of the members of the khel in that Yase khel was the 
only khel whose members could kill the mithun and elephant. 

Upon asking the meaning of sun and stars that are depicted in Nokphu Morung, 
there was no single explanation. Different interpretations were provided. One of the 
interpretations relate it to the sunlight which the village receives first, while another 
relates the symbols to a myth, according to which the symbols stand for the bright- 
ness. It is believed that the world was covered with darkness in the beginning. It was 
through the hunting of a tiger that the world brightened up. The symbols of the sun 
and the stars are commemorative of their victory over darkness. Still others had a 
different interpretation to offer. The symbols convey that their ancestors outshined 
their enemies. When the tradition is not in practice, but remains in common mem- 
ory, it is but natural of a phenomenon to offer various interpretations. This is not 
unique to Yangpi, as the words of John D. Rhoades (2010: 272) shows: 


Many studies of how symbols are used have shown that there may be considerable variation 
within a single community about the interpretation of symbolic content and an ongoing 
negotiation of this interpretation. Throughout the past century, American anthropology con- 
sidered the effect of culture change, especially acculturation, on the shared value of sym- 
bols. The openness of symbol content also means that their content is subject to change and, 
in the acculturative process, different segments of a community—perhaps generational— 
will likely change their understanding of, even adherence to, certain symbols. 


18 The Yangpi Student Union on learning that we came for research volunteered to serve as transla- 
tors for our research team. Lemba was a member of this student union and in-charge of the union’s 
library. He was with the team as one of the translators. Upon seeing the animal skulls, he made the 
quoted remark on 28 January 2016. 
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Painting of Morung’s Motifs 


The carvings and paintings in Yangpi, as so far we discussed, conveyed secular 
meanings. But these symbols have also ritualistic significance as per religious norms 
of the people. There are certain taboos even in these days which the people strictly 
observe. There is a gender bias as only male members are eligible for the work and 
from among the male members only those members who are selected by the village 
head are engaged in the work of carving and painting. Except them others are not 
allowed to touch the paint even, for, as they believe, the durability of the paintings 
will be reduced if touched by others. 

Usually, the people used black colour in the paintings of the Morung which was 
prepared in early days by a mixture of the blood of pigs and the ash of burned 
leaves. Kichongse (Garcinia pedunculata”), a fruit which turns yellow when ripen, 
was used for colouring the beak of hornbill. During the time of painting, sexual 
intercourse was strictly tabooed for the painter (s). Abstinence from sex was also 
attributed to durability of paintings. During carving and painting of the Morung 
symbols, only the painter used to receive six pieces” of pork, which were tabooed 
to be shared by him with the other workers in the Morung. Even he was prohibited 
to eat from others’ cooking, and so he had to cook the met by himself in the Morung 
in a different cooking pot. The painter was also not allowed to take the meat home 
and partake with family members. Any person who shares the meat with the painter, 
it is believed, suffers from insanity. The notion of purity by abstaining from sex and 
observing the restrictions in cooking and sharing the pork with others maintained by 
the painter is central to the tradition of painting in the Morung. However, the notion 
of purity in the form of abstinence from sex is not confined to the tradition of pain- 
ing alone; it has wider practice. For example, male members involved in burning 
their jhum field?! also abstain from sex the night before. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


The carvings and paintings depicted in Yangpi Morung cannot be studied in the 
sense of evaluating a piece of art. The meanings embodied in these pieces of art 
reflect a holistic understanding in a cultural perspective displaying a change and 


'? Garcinia pedunculata popularly known as bor thekera in Assamese is endemic to the southeast- 
ern regions of Asia such as parts of Myanmar and northeastern parts of India. 


2 Approximate dimension of each pieces = 5 inches x 7 inches. 


2! The Yangpi villagers practise jhum cultivation, which involves cutting down of forest and burn- 
ing it. The night before the day they will burn their field, they will announce the villagers by voic- 
ing out loud from strategic places so that all the villagers can hear. When they announce they will 
say, “Tomorrow our village will attack village X and therefore shut the mouth of the dog’. The 
name of the village they will name depends on the direction of their jhum for that particular year. 
As for ‘shut the mouth of the dog’, it is meant for the men folk not to engage in sex but to maintain 
celibacy. This is still in practice, in relation to jhum cultivation. 
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continuity from historical time. Even though the tradition of Morung life has disap- 
peared, the collective memory celebrates it as reflected in the practice of preserva- 
tion of traditional carvings and paintings in the Morung. The carvings and paintings 
reflect what they were and what they value at present in terms of bravery associated 
with head hunting, social status gained by organizing feast of merit, sense of appre- 
ciation to beauty and respect to traditional faiths and beliefs. 

Needless to say, the art in the Morung was not detached from other cultural ele- 
ments, but it was immersed in the very fabric of their common culture. In other 
words, their art was not a mere creation of idiosyncratic individuals, but something 
representative of their common heritage, upon which every member of the culture 
had a share in taking pride and building up a common identity. 

Not only do the symbols of Morung represent the essence of what they value in 
their culture but the meaning associated with them conveys the sense of purity as 
expressed through restrictions. This brings home the message that the artistic carvings 
and painting were not merely art for art sake, but something they created meanings to 
construct and reinforce a cultural identity. Thus, to stop at noting the artistic side of 
Morung buildings and its design for defence or to ignore meaning that they convey in 
a cultural perspective is to miss out what the Morung house represents in its totality. 

The seriousness with which those carvings and paintings were considered during 
the pre-Christian era can be appreciated from conflicts between the non-Christians 
and the newly converted Christians over the Morung. Tajen Ao,” the first advocate 
from Nagaland, has presented few such cases of conflict (Ao 1984: 126-128). He 
mentioned that the new converts to Christianity ‘raised serious objections’ against 
Morung. Such disputes were often settled in courts. In a dispute ‘Ponintemching 
G.B vs. Sanchemkaba’, case no. 43, dated 23.3.1914, the ‘accused ordered the chil- 
dren not to work in the Morung, for working in the Morung is not sacred because it 
contains carvings of animals. He is fined Rs. 10’. Here, the question arises: why 
would the carvings of animals’ make Morung sacrileges? The wood carving by 
itself 1s not objectionable, but when those carvings are interpreted to convey cultural 
meanings, they come into conflict with the new Christian worldview. Thus, this case 
and the matter of disputes reveal that when contemporary writers depict the art of 
Morung purely in its aesthetic aspect, they are presenting the symbols divorced 
from its meaning in totality. In other words, to present only the aesthetic aspect of 
wood carvings and paintings in Morung is to describe the art of Morung as if they 
occurred in cultural vacuum. 

Another case of dispute was ‘Ponintemching G.B vs. Sanglemba’, case no. 42, 
dated 24.3.1914, where the accused refused to work in the Morung. The accused 
objected to work on the ground that the Morung was built with gennas and heathen 
rites. Several such cases are those ‘Gaonburas vs. Christians’ of Mopongchuket vil- 
lage, case no. 15, dated 25.4.18; ‘Ancients vs. Christians’ of Sungratsii, case no. 56, 
dated 25.7.1935; and ‘Baptist vs. Ancients’ of Mokongtsii village dated 4.8.32. In 
the latter case, the Baptists objected to helping their fellow villagers to build the 
Morung. All these cases show that Morung was neither just a house nor a building 
void of spiritually activity; it stood for a value of its own having been filled with 


*? All the court cases listed here are from the book Christianity versus Ao Nagas by Tajen Ao. 
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cultural meanings which differed from the meanings in Christian worldview. 
Building of such a house was accompanied by observing what they thought would 
make themselves as well as the house itself pure. Almost all the court cases dis- 
cussed are that of Ao Nagas; but it has relevance for the Yangpi as well. It was the 
Ao missionaries that introduced Christianity to the Yangpi villagers. Therefore, it is 
not a surprise that Christian converts in Yangpi stopped sleeping in Morung but 
started sleeping in a dormitory maintained by the church. 

In a world where head hunting was a norm, it was but natural for the people to 
project themselves as ferocious, sturdy and brave. It is in their Morung that they 
expressed what they valued and what they celebrated. The paintings of mithun and 
the cup with which they drink rice beer project the prosperity of the village. The 
Morung of Yase is especially instructive because therein they exhibit what they 
alone could achieve, i.e. capturing an elephant and a wild mithun — an achievement 
wherein they took immense pride. The meanings attached to Morung were also the 
meanings that defined who they were. When the symbolism depicted in Morung is 
explored, one would be hard pressed to miss the point that it is through their Morung 
house; the Yangpi villagers announced who they were and who they are to the world 
and invite others to see their expression of who they think they are. And being the 
house of learning, the meanings expressed through symbols in the Morung serve as 
the source of inspiration for the younger generation to imbibe the ideals of becom- 
ing and being a member of Yangpi community. 

European writers of early twentieth century might have missed that point. Their 
modern western worldview could have shaped the way they look at a building.” 
Therefore, they viewed Morung simply from defence and artistic perspectives. In so 
doing, European writers missed the worldview” with which the pre-Christian Nagas 
viewed their Morung and therefore failed to engage the total vision around the 
Morung. Contemporary writers from Nagaland having brought up in Christian 
worldview and educated in formal system almost repeat what Europeans wrote of 
the Morung. This is not to denounce what Europeans wrote about Nagas; these 
works are quite important in explaining Naga culture. However it brings home the 
insight that worldview can shape how we look at our surroundings, a critical insider 
view. And thus, understanding the worldview of pre-Christian Nagas is important 
when it comes to how they view the Morung house at present. When Morung is 
viewed in such perspective, Morung house has more to inform us about how they 
understood themselves, what they aspired to be, what they would wish to inculcate 
to the new members and how they wanted to express and display about who they are. 

Does the meanings of the carvings and paintings of Morung still define who the 
Yangpis are? Do they still see themselves as ferocious and a strong village? Do they 
still take pride that they could conquer their enemies? Christianity entered the vil- 


°3Tn a post-Khunian world, it will make no sense to say that their worldview had no influence on 
the way they studied the Morung. For a good discussion on how paradigm effect scientific observa- 
tion, refer to the work of Thomas Kuhn (1962). 

24 Worldview here means ‘an intellectual understanding of the world, a way of thinking about the 


world and its workings, which is common among a particular group’ (Rapport and Overing 2010: 
395-96). 
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lage of Yangpi on 13 April 1949.” They marked it by celebrating its golden jubilee 
recently. Before the celebration of golden jubilee, they went around those villages 
who were their enemies during the days of head hunting, seeking forgiveness and 
reconciliation. Therein lies the pride of the present Yangpi. The values reflected 
through their Morung were the pride and identity of their ancestors; the values from 
the church now take its place in different ways and define their present identity. 
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235 A monument is raised at Yase khel (where the first church was built) depicting this date as the day 
Christianity entered the village along with the names of the first converts. 


Chapter 16 A 
Expressing the Unexpressed: The Minicoy ges. 
Islanders of Lakshadweep 


Mohammad Nasir Ahmad 


Abstract This chapter makes an attempt to present contemporary lifeways of the 
Muslim community of Minicoy Islanders of Lakshadweep, scheduled as a tribe in 
Indian Constitution, with a conscious effort of engaging historical approach to study 
the culture. The chapter studies sociocultural identity of assimilation and 
acculturation that has evolved over time in an interactive mode and therefore 
emphasizes on interdisciplinary methods and approaches. Primarily, the 
contemporary sociocultural structure showing contrasts like matrilinity and practice 
of monogamy along with Islam, and syncretic tradition like following Islamic tenets 
in marriage practice, is presented in a historical perspective. 


Keywords Matrilineal society - Minicoy islanders - Maritime trade - Trade route - 
Ali Rajas - Maldives - Cultural admixture - Status groups - Circumcision - Health 
and sanitation - Social structure - Islam 


Introduction 


In India, the population, which is categorized as tribal population, constitutes a 
major portion of it as an administrative category and is designated as Scheduled 
Tribes (STs) according to the provisions of the constitution. The other portion is 
non-scheduled, but most of them display similar characteristics as those of ST 
groups. However, the non-ST groups are an academic construct, but for all practical 
purposes, the term tribe refers to ST in India whose population constitutes 8.6% of 
the total population of the country according to Census 2011 (Gol 2011). Tribal 
population is found settled in various ecological and geo-climatic conditions across 
the country, starting from the hills of northeast to the deserts of Rajasthan in the 
west and from the valley of Himalayas in the north to Kanyakumari in the south. 
Obviously, their habitats range from plains and forests to hills, deserts and areas of 
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island ecology that include Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal in 
the east and in Lakshadweep in southwest in the Arabian Sea. Needless to say, tribal 
groups also live in the mainland and in islands as well, and many of their habitats 
are even today isolated ecological and geo-climatic niches. 

This paper is about an islander tribe of Minicoy Island in Lakshadweep. Since 
ancient times, maritime trade from Indian subcontinent to Arabia was passing 
through the Lakshadweep Islands. The Lakshadweep Islands stand as witness to the 
process of transculturation due to business and trade connections. 

The inhabitants of the Lakshadweep Islands under the administration of the 
Union Territory of India are categorized as Scheduled Tribes. All the natives of the 
Lakshadweep are classified as Scheduled Tribes. According to the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes list (modification orders), 1956, the inhabitants of 
Lakshadweep who and both of whose parents were born in these islands are treated 
as Scheduled Tribes (see Census 2011). 

These people have their unique traditions and cultures, the carrier of the banner 
of diversity for which India and its tribes stand. Typical features of the islanders, in 
terms of demography and sociocultural dynamics, attract not only the scholars and 
researchers to satisfy their academic interests but also the government agencies to 
meet their development needs keeping development goals of the nation in view and 
without alienating them from their cultural mores. This consideration of special care 
within the constitutional frame of preferential treatment and positive discrimination 
is aimed to bring them at par the national level of development. 

Almost in all the islands of the Lakshadweep group, a spectacular change is 
noticed over time. Nevertheless, very less is known about Minicoy Island and its 
inhabitants who called their island Maliku. Interestingly, the inhabitants have well 
responded to the forces of change but without allowing the forces to swipe away 
their age-old customs and values. The striking features about them at present are the 
practice of matrilinity, though they profess Islam and their ethnic distinction. In 
different periods of time, they have interacted with diverse external forces. Instead 
of being swayed away by these forces, they have strengthened their culture accepting 
what are good to them. Unlike many other tribes, the understanding of these people 
does not entirely depend on ethnographic approach. These people have a past in the 
recorded history in their relations with Maldives, other islands of present 
Lakshadweep and territory of Malabar. 


Lakshadweep 


The Lakshadweep Islands emerged from volcanic activities in the Arabian Sea 
between 8° and 12°30’ north latitudes and between 71° and 74° east longitudes. It 
is at a distance ranging from 200—400 km from mainland. The name Lakshadweep 
means a hundred thousand islands, though the islands are countable. Out of 27 
islands recorded, 3 are reefs and 6 submerged sand banks; only 10 islands are 
inhabited. The inhabited islands of Lakshadweep Union Territory are Kavaratti, 
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Agatti, Amini, Kadmat, Kiltan, Chetlat, Bitra, Andrott, Kalpeni and Minicoy. Bitra 
is the smallest of all having only a population of 271 persons (Census 2011, also see 
Vadivelu 1998 for information on the formation of the island). According to the 
official website of UT Lakshadweep, during 2011 census operation, one of the 
earlier uninhabited islands, Bangaram, has been enumerated and has a population of 
61 persons. In the past, these groups of islands were known as “the Laccadive, 
Amindivi and Minicoy groups of islands”. In 1956, the Laccadive, Amindivi and 
Minicoy groups of islands became a Union Territory of India in the name of 
Lakshadweep. Understandably, all the islands of Lakshadweep fall under one 
territorial administrative jurisdiction with its capital at Kavaratti. 


Historical Background! 


The islands of Lakshadweep of the Indian Union Territory have a recorded history 
which points to the important role they played in forming a link between the Middle 
East and the Malabar Coast of southern India in the past. An article published by 
Gaur, Vora, Sundaresh, Tripati, Gudigar and Bandodker (1998) with reference to a 
literature of the first century called Periplus of the Erythrean Sea traces its past 
importance. The authors find the existence of Lakshadweep as an island during that 
period and its importance as an important trade route. The trade between Arabs and 
Malabar was very strong at that time; and the Arabs frequently travelled through 
maritime route by crossing the Lakshadweep Islands. During those days it was also 
a centre of attraction for the sculptors of the Faras, the Buddhist monks (Sharma 
and Khan 1994), and later on it became famous for boat manufacturing from the 
trunk of coconut tree. Hourani (1951) informs that the gulf countries of those days 
used to import coconut as well as its wood. In the beginning of the tenth century 
when Kolathiris were controlling north Malabar, they also controlled Lakshadweep 
from their headquarters at Ezhimala near Cannannore (modern day Kannur district 
of Kerala). In the early twelfth century, it was under Ali Rajas of Cannanore. The Ali 
Rajas controlled the islands by appointing an officer called Kariyakkar; he was the 
one who took care of the internal matters of islanders, though the officer was an 
outsider (Ittaman 1976) to the land. 

Apart from trade connections, the islanders had encountered the outsiders such 
as the Portuguese and the British when they attacked the islands. The invasion of the 
Portuguese during the fifteenth and sixteenth (from 1498 to 1545) centuries and the 
attack of the British in the eighteenth century were two historical events. The 
Portuguese built one fort at Amini Island to rule, but they faced the resistance of the 
inhabitants. The inhabitants started a revolution to throw out the Portuguese, and in 
their efforts, King Cherikul of Malabar helped them a lot. A popular story tells that 
to free the islanders from Portuguese, King Cherikul sent a poisoner named 
Kadantavanjiraka to the island, who killed many Portuguese people. This was also 


'For details see Payard (1619/1888). 
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thought to be one of the major causes of their loss on the Lakshadweep Islands. 
Lakshadweep then was brought under the province of King Cherikul, who ruled 
over the territory indirectly. Being an important trade location, it attracted the British 
who succeeded to bring it under their rule gradually from 1799 after the defeat of 
Tipu Sultan in Srirangapatnam battle in 1799 till it became Union Territory of India 
in 1956 (see Ellis 1924/1992; Kapoor 2002; and lakshaweep.nic.in for history). 


The Minicoy Island 


Among the ten inhabited islands, Minicoy Island is the southernmost island of 
Lakshadweep group of islands. It is called, as it is mentioned earlier, as Maliku 
Island by its inhabitants. The location of the island is between 8°15’ and 8°20’ north 
latitudes and between 73°01’ and 73°05’ east longitudes. The total area of the island 
is about 4.4 km? including the attached islet of Viringli, known as Smallpox Island. 
This Minicoy Island is in close vicinity to the Maldives, just separated by the 8° or 
Vangaaru channel and considered as an independent oceanic island, not belonging 
to either Maldives or the Lakshadweep bank. It is believed that the island is formed 
as the vegetation found on the island got compressed and changed into soft sandstone 
over centuries. The height of the island is around 1—2 m above the mean sea level 
(refer to and compare with the account of Basevi 1872 about Minicoy Island). The 
livelihood of islanders depends largely on coconut plantation and fishing. Most of 
the young male inhabitants of the island work in ships and cargos as seamen. 


Minicoy in the Past 


While visiting the Minicoy Island, one finds a different world as compared to other 
islands of Lakshadweep. From available literature and interaction with the people 
during field study, it was found that the people of Minicoy are culturally akin to the 
Maldives. Their language, their costumes and even the scripts resemble those of the 
Maldivians. The island got its independent status after being separated from the 
sultanates of Maldives. Though the inhabitants have affinity with the Maldivians, 
their culture is an admixture of cultures of Maldives and Cannanore. 

Some historical sources reflect that there was strong trade and marriage bond 
between the Ali Rajas of Cannanore and the sultan of Maldives. One more story was 
found in Maldivian collective memory which is supported by historical account. In 
1734, after a cyclone and subsequent hard time, the islanders of Minicoy requested 
the Maldivian king for financial support, but they got a refusal from the Maldivian 
king. On the other hand, they found favour and support from the king of Cannanore. 
As a result, they were obliged to the king of Cannanore and allied to his kingdom 
(see Gabriel 1989). 
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The Ali Raja of Cannanore ruled over 30 islands, and they had marriage contract 
with Maldivian sultan. This also helped them to build up strong relationship in 
maritime trades (Payard 1619/1888). This may be also another reason of cultural 
admixture of Maldives and Malabar as found in Minicoy culture. 

Laccadive, Amindivi and Minicoy groups of islands were under the rule of the 
Ali Rajas, also known as Imbichi Ali-Adi Raja Bibi, but in 1787, Tipu Sultan 
acceded to the petitions of the northern islanders to attach the land with his kingdom. 
But with the defeat of Tipu Sultan, his kingdom along with the territory of 
Lakshadweep Islands fell into British hands in 1799 (Kapoor 2002: 4198—99). The 
British allowed the Ali Rajas to rule Minicoy with the condition of paying some tax 
and the coir in return. But in 1905, Ali Raja Imbichi Bibi was the last ruler in the 
line of the Ali Rajas who handed the Minicoy completely to the British rulers (Ellis 
1924/1992). After independence, Laccadive, Amindivi and Minicoy groups of 
Islands came under Indian administration and now constitute the Union Territory of 
Lakshadweep (Kapoor 2002). 


The Islanders of Minicoy? 


Physical Feature 


The physical features and appearance of Minicoy islanders are quite different from 
the people residing on other islands of Lakshadweep. Most of the islanders of 
Lakshadweep resemble Malayalam people of Kerala. But the islanders of Minicoy 
resemble primitive Singhalese. Their face is round and flat, modified to some extent 
by an admixture of Arab blood. The males are fair to dark complexion and flat 
waved to narrow waved hair and have medium stature. The females are found fairer 
in complexion than men. 


Language 


The islanders of Minicoy speak a language, called Mahl, similar to the language 
spoken in the southern islands of Maldives. Mahl is an Indo-European language 
known as Divehi-bas and is written in Thaana-akuru. The language is written 
right to left like Arabic and Urdu and has a lot of similarities with many Urdu, 
Arabic and Sanskrit words. 


? Based on Ahemad and Edurukage (2016). 
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Religion 


More than 95% of the islanders of Minicoy are followers of Islam. They follow the 
Sunni sect of Islam and strictly obey the rules and laws of Islam (cf. Suad 2004; 
Gabriel 1989). 


Educational Scenario 


As per the Census India 2011, Minicoy has population of 10,447 of which 5366 are 
males while 5081 females. Sex ratio is of 947. Literacy rate of Minicoy is 82.0%, out 
of which male literacy is around 84.0%, while female literacy rate is about 80.0%. 

The islanders are also found having a fair knowledge in a few international lan- 
guages as many of them work as the seamen in the international ships and cargos 
and others come in contact with people of these speech communities. Though 
literacy rate is comparatively higher than national average of 74.04%, interest in 
higher and technical education was found very low as they get the job after obtaining 
education up to secondary level. It was found that higher education among the 
female population is not encouraging; they pursue their education at best up to 
higher secondary level in the island. There is something traditional in their outlook. 
Females are not allowed to pursue higher education beyond the island. To get the 
higher education, they have to go to Cochin or other parts of the country which is 
not encouraged for the females. 


The Strata 


In early days the inhabitants were classified according to their wealth and the jobs 
they used to do. The Bodung or Manikfan/Manika used to be landlords and occupied 
the elite section of the society. Next to them in social status were the Mallimin or 
Thakurufans, sailors who mainly piloted sailing vessels during ancient time. 
Medukembin or Thakurus were those who worked in the boats during the sea trips. 
In between Thakurufan and Thakuru, there is a subclass known as Bebe. The Raveris 
were the labourers. Women corresponding to these four status groups were known 
as Manikka, Beefan, Bebe and Kambilo, respectively (Jha 1998). 

According to their oral narratives and documents available on the Minicoy, it was 
found that these four status groups correspond to those people who came along with 
two Maldivian princesses, Kamboranin and Kohoratukamana, to the island and their 
companions. When Malè? was invaded, the princesses were compelled to leave the 


3Malé is the capital and most populous city in the Republic of Maldives. 
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place. These people replaced previous inhabitants of the island and became the 
ancestors of modern Minicoy islanders (Kattner 1996). 

Nowadays, social difference is not too rigid in the Minicoy society, though dif- 
ferent social classes exist in the society. 

The social difference is noticed in gender and status differences in the dress pat- 
tern. Even in recent time, the women of the elite class prefer to wear dresses made 
up of Bengal silk. Their Libas is a long silk dress with short sleeves, with openings 
only at the neck, where it is fastened together by two loops. Their head is covered 
by ascarf called Doli, worn in a particular manner. Both sexes are very fond of orna- 
ments; they prefer to wear gold ornaments (see Colton 1995). 


Property Inheritance 


The islanders are endogamous and live in the joint family so that brothers can retain 
their ancestral customs. Property is therefore inherited in the family line which is 
matriarchal. In recent years a few cases of exogamy are found when a male member 
married to a girl from outside the island. In such cases, their problems (if any) were 
discussed at a village meeting and resolved in a very amicable manner. Sometimes 
the relatives of the family would give a separate plot of land to them. Sometimes the 
married couple prefer to live in the mainland India as a solution to handle the 
situation, and they are deprived of the rights to ancestral properly. 


Disputes 


The island society is a closely knit society of kins, and so disputes, if they arise 
relating to matrimony or ancestral property, are settled in the community. It is to be 
mentioned that the first police station in Lakshadweep was established in Minicoy 
in 1958, but the crime rate in the island, particularly among the native islanders is 
very negligible. 


Information Technology 


At many places 4G mobile connection is available in Lakshadweep Islands, but still 
very poor network connection was found throughout the Minicoy Island. Cable TV 
along with the D2H services is the main sources of information and entertainment 
to the islanders. The young generation of the island possesses a sound knowledge of 
Internet and computer technologies. 
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Health and Sanitation 


The health and sanitary conditions were found satisfactory inside the village areas, 
but on the seashores, it was remarkably unsatisfactory. After harvesting tuna fish, 
the waste is left unattended on the shore. Fortunately, no epidemic disease was 
reported in the Minicoy Island in the past. On the other hand, in the two islands, 
namely, Andrott and Kalpeni, the epidemic of chikungunya fever in 2006 was 
reported (Samuel et al. 2009). From the official sources, it was found that leprosy 
and filariasis were widespread in the island in the past. 

Sociocultural norms pertaining to the health-related issues are very strong among 
the islanders. In the past, there were isolated places far away from the villages for 
the people who were found affected by leprosy. The area is still known as Kodi. 

Pre- or extramarital sexual relations are strictly prohibited. Most of the young 
men serve as seamen and spend their time on the island. In recent years the rule 
which is strictly followed by all the bachelor male islanders is to go for the HIV test 
before marriage and also after landing on the island. To control the population, the 
individual families use the modern methods of family planning, rather than any 
indigenous methods. 

There is one government hospital functioning in the island. The island is the sec- 
ond in terms of health facility; it has got a dispensary in 1890 but was closed due to 
some reasons. Again in 1962 it was reopened, and at present it is having a capacity of 
20 beds along with an operation theatre, labour room and pathological laboratory. 

The islanders in the past used their own traditional herbal medications as preven- 
tive and curative healthcare. At present only few people have knowledge of the tra- 
ditional herbal medications. It was also due to less interest and introduction of 
allopathic services at the island. 


Marriage, Childbirth and Death Ritual 


The practice of monogamy is mainly found in Minicoy society, and they do not 
permit polygyny. The Athiri (village common place) is well known for gathering of 
the youths and the villagers, and this helps in making marriage contracts. After 
marriage negotiation is finalized, most of the expenses of the marriage ceremony, 
known as Kaveni (Nikah) and is executed by the village Kateeb, is borne by the 
groom. The wedding can be performed either in the bride’s house or in the groom’s 
house in the presence of the Kateeb. They strictly maintain island endogamy as they 
don’t want to welcome the strangers or do not let their daughters to stay away from 
their island. Nowadays this thinking has changed, and they do not insist their 
daughters and sons to follow the same. After the marriage the groom resides at her 
in-laws house and can also spend his time at his mother’s house. 

Divorce is very rare among the islanders. But both the bride and groom are not 
bound to live together if something went wrong in their relations. All marriages are 
performed under the sharia law of Islam. 
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The birth normally takes place at mother’s place, and the child is supposed to be 
there for at least 6 days. After 6 days the newly born child may visit his/her father’s 
ancestral place. On the 20th day, the baby’s head is tonsured and a common feast is 
arranged. The tonsured hair of the baby is weighed against gold or silver, which 
would be given to the poor, and this ceremony, Bobeylun, is celebrated by all the 
groups of Minicoy Island. 

Circumcision of boys, Banjan, includes elaborate celebration at least for a week 
and generally takes place when a child is in the age group of 3-7 years. The death 
ceremony is performed as per the Islamic customs after a namaz (prayer) called 
“Karu namadu’’. After the completion of burial, a stone is placed on the grave known 
as “Khagau” to identify the grave. 


Governance in the Island’ 


Each household is presided over by the senior woman of the house, and in each 
house, an average of six to seven people reside. Houses are grouped to form a village 
known as Avah or Athiri. There is no fixed population size to form a village; all the 
villages, ten at present in the island, are ancient villages. Each Avah has a distinct 
colour for symbolic presentation of village identity and its own land, tuna fishing 
boat, country crafts and coconut trees. In each village there is Athiri, a common site 
at the western beach for boat landing. Income generated from the village property 
and their assets are used for the welfare of the village and the island. Common feasts 
and celebrations are organized at the village house which has a large hall and a 
larger space outside it. During festive occasions, village houses also play an 
important role in organizing awareness and other programmes. 

Two Bodukakas (headman) and two Bodudatha (head women), selected by consen- 
sus of the villagers, rather than by election, administer each Avah. The first Bodukaka 
looks after internal matters, and the second one deals with external affairs. Administration 
of male duties such as hauling the boats onshore, fishing, collection of boulders for 
safeguarding and marking the boundary of the village are also managed by them. 

Each Avah has two village houses — one for male and the other for female. All the 
female duties beyond the family are normally carried out in the Varhange, the 
female village house and male duties in the Avarthuge, male village house. 

The village headmen and women, besides administering such activities as boat 
sailing, sanitation, etc., also monitor the income generation activities for their 
village and assign duties to the villagers on the matter of health and sanitation. 
During the rainy season, the drainage of the village gets blocked, and it is to be 
taken care of by the villagers; it is managed by the Bodukakas. The proper disposal 
of the tuna waste within the village area is also monitored by the village heads. The 
religious festival like Eid and common feasts organized in village houses are 
managed by Bodudatha. The duties assigned for income generation activities like 


*The discussion on sociopolitical organization is based on Colton (1995), Kattner (1996), 
and Gabriel (1989). 
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post-harvest tuna work, copra processing, coir making, etc. are also monitored and 
supervised by these Bodudathas. All the people of a village gather in Baemedu, the 
assembly, and the islanders, for any island-related matter, gather in havaruh, the 
common island assembly. The village head woman (any of the two) calls for a 
havaruh through an announcement. The havaruh is headed by the Kateeb or Amin 
called Veringh (Hoon 2003). The assembly is called on the occasions of hauling or 
launching of an Odi (sailing ship) or announcing an accident/death or discussing a 
common concern. There are peer groups of girls and boys of the same age called 
Vili; and each age/gender group is assigned specific tasks. 


Religious Norms 


There is one maszid (mosque) found in each village and its Imam/head is called 
“Kateeb”. He is one who maintains the birth and death registers, performs marriages, 
settles marriage discord and counsels in all legal matters relating to property 
inheritance and transfer according to sharia law of Islam. The Kateeb has six male 
and an equal number of female attendants to assist him during funeral activities. 
Female attendants look after activities relating to funeral rituals of deceased women, 
whereas male attendants take care of funeral rituals of deceased males. 


Islamic Identity? 


Islanders of Minicoy belong to the Wahabi sect of Islam. They are quite different in 
their beliefs as compared to the other islanders of Lakshadweep, who mainly belong 
to Sunni sect of Islam. Wahabism was introduced to them by Hussein Didi, an exile 
from the Maldives in 1940s. The Wahabism is a different sect in the Sunni section 
in which the worshipping the Mazar (mausoleum) is strictly prohibited. 

Interpretations given by various researchers show that the ancestors of the 
Lakshadweep and Minicoy islanders were either Hindus or Buddhists who later on 
accepted Islam (Gabriel 1989). At present, all the islanders of the Lakshadweep 
follow Islam. To trace out the roots of Islam in Minicoy, one must go through the 
history of Maldives as well as Cannanore and Lakshadweep. 

The islands of Lakshadweep were on the major maritime trade route from Arab 
to Maldives including Malabar and Ceylon and to the Bay of Bengal. It may be 
possible that due to major trade routes passing through it, Muslim traders of 
Arabian countries landed on the island. Those visits and interactions helped 
islanders to follow Islam in Minicoy. 

The spread of the Islam among the islanders dates back to AD 663 when an 
Arabian Islamic saint named Ubaidullah reached Amini Island of Lakshadweep. He 


> Based on Gabriel (1989) and Suad (2004). 
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was the grandson of Siddique-ul-Akbar, an important Islamic personality in Arabian 
countries. Saint Ubaidullah was on the mission to spread the message of Islam but 
mistakenly landed at Amini, when his vessel sank due to a storm. He started his 
preaching but faced strong oppositions from the islanders. Initially a female of the 
Pondambelli family first accepted the Islam and subsequently the islanders of 
Andrott, Kavaratti and Agatti, and the entire Lakshadweep population converted to 
Islam. His grave is found in a mosque at Andrott and people respect him a lot. 

Apart from the Lakshadweep Islands, it was also found that the Sultan 
Muhammad, king of Maldives, formerly known as Dhovemi Kalaminja accepted 
Islam in the year 1153 AD and converted into Muslim from Buddhist (Bell 
1940/1985). These two facts support that Islam was somehow spread in Minicoy 
prior to the thirteenth century. 


Existence of Matrilineal System Along with Islam 


Marco Polo referred to Minicoy as the “female island” because of its matrilineal 
society (Bhatt and Bhargav 2006: 50). The house and the land were retained with 
the women and passed along the female lines according to the custom. Both men 
and women take on their mother’s surname identified with the name of the house. 
For example, a house is named Bebegothi. The male and female children born in the 
family take the name of the house, say Sabeeha Bebegothi and Hassan Bebegothi, 
respectively. Their houses are also in their mother’s name. Upon marriage, the 
husband takes the wife’s surname. For example, if Hasan Bebegothi married Faseela 
Olethere Gothi, then his name would change to Hassan Olethere Gothi. Most of the 
affairs of a household are managed by senior female members. 

Tribal women in Minicoy Island significantly contribute to the management of 
the family; they not only sustain their culture and tradition but also administer the 
family. They have been instrumental due to their innate ability to reason and dispense 
wisdom. They are also considered wise because they plan for the teachings of 
children. The men are allowed to articulate, enforce and deliver these teachings; but 
it is the women who monitor and allow them to speak (see Skyhawk 2012). 

Stark (2013) published an article on matrilineal society of the Minangkabau of 
West Sumatra, in which he attempted to interpret theoretically the dynamics in 
Islamic matrilineal society. He quoted the adat (the local custom, tradition or habit; 
cf. Vijayakumar 1999) observed in the Islamic societies as rendered by two famous 
scholars: Taufik Abdullah and Frederick Errington (quoted in Stark 2013: 1-13). 
The former one argued that in an indigenous society, the customary law (adat) is 
able to integrate new elements, whereas the latter scholar stressed that the adat has 
core and peripheral elements in society that adopted or converted to a new religion. 

The two main concerns for the existence of matrilinity among the Minicoy 
islanders are the profession and limited land and natural resources in the island. 
Islanders of Lakshadweep, including Minicoy and islanders of Maldives, are ancient 
seafarers. Most of the men of the islands spend the major part of life away from their 
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island. The responsibilities of family and society were taken care of by the female 
counterparts. Because of limited land area, they did not have agricultural and other 
natural resources. It is supposed that they developed a social norm in which they 
handed the social power to the female, who handled the responsibilities in their 
absence and managed the island society. It is also presumed that this matrilineal 
norm existed even before their acceptance of Islam. In historical reports published 
by famous traveller Ibn Battuta of the fourteenth century, it is revealed that influence 
of women in the Maldivian governance was strong (Reynolds 1975). Hence, island 
society remained predominantly matrilineal after they converted to Islam (see Suad 
2004 for woman’s place in Islamic cultures); they followed Islamic tenets along 
with their social custom, 1.e. their Adat. 


Conclusion 


The islanders of Minicoy have faced several natural disasters like cyclones and tsu- 
nami and were invaded by of different rulers till 1t became a part of India. Things 
changed drastically with the time in terms of modernization in their livelihoods and 
thoughts. One most important thing which they have preserved is ancestral culture 
and customs. They also give an example of real democracy not only at the village 
level but also at island as a whole. In the present context also, they obey the 
suggestions given by the village house as and when needed. 

In the present day context, it is a matter of pride that male members identify 
themselves with their female counterparts. The positive administration of the 
females in all aspects proves that it is an inborn quality which has passed from one 
generation to another. In our country, we are now initiating various women 
empowerment programmes; however the islanders demonstrate by retaining the 
value of women in the society more than men. 

The people of Minicoy Island are ardent followers of Islam. Nevertheless, they 
also follow traditional customs and practices relating to society, livelihood and 
resource management. The adopted religious identity has not changed the core 
traditional practices like matrilinity and sociopolitical organization. The change and 
continuity at the core and periphery frame support the theory given by Frederick 
Errington as is discussed in Stark (2013). 
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Chapter 17 A 
Contact and Conflict: Case of Inhabitants ess 
of Andaman Íslands 


Umesh Kumar 


Abstract Ecological factor plays a significant role in the process of interaction 
between tribes and non-tribes. This premise forms the essence of discussion in this 
chapter. Andaman Islanders are eco-system people who encountered encroachment 
of their resources during colonial rule and subsequently by settlers in Independent 
India. The chapter highlights how colonial rule and settlers reduced the tribes from 
resource owners to resource refugees, for they have been depending upon the dole 
provided by the administration after their contact. Precisely, the paper applies eco- 
logical perspective to study the history of tribal resistance in Andaman Islands dur- 
ing colonial interventions, and the process of integration through confrontation and 
conciliation after India’s Independence. 


Keywords Andaman Islands - Penal settlement - Colonial rule - Great 
Andamanese - Resource density - Refugee rehabilitation - Andaman and Nicobar 
Administration 


Introduction 


For centuries, many of the human groups living in the environment of the dense/ 
deep forests, mountain interiors, deserts and isolated islands remained unknown, 
fully or partially, to the rest of the world. With the passage of time, contacts could 
be established with many of them. Whether it is isolation or contact of a human 
group with other, it has its own advantages and disadvantages. The disadvantages 
are more if a human group happens to be small in size and its members practise 
hunting-gathering mode of subsistence activities with simple tools and technology; 
they are vulnerable to the situation of being pushed out of their resources as well as 
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livelihood. Smaller the size of population of the group, the greater the risk of exclu- 
sion that looms from resources and livelihood options. Therefore, indigenous small 
populations appear extremely vulnerable in the event of direct or indirect threat 
from various external forces, particularly encroachment of their territory by others, 
invasion of modern culture, etc., as an aftermath of the contacts. Such examples are 
not rare where vibrant human populations, consequent upon intervention of forces 
of modern culture, including spread of communication network and market mecha- 
nism, were altogether obliterated, eliminated or assimilated. For example, the 
Tasmanian aborigines, who once dwelt the island with mighty strides, could not 
withstand the pressure let loose by the expansion of European empires on their land 
(Danda 1993). Several among the tribes of Australia, America and Canada failed to 
adjust to the emerging situation in the event of the arrival of waves of the white 
immigrants to their territories and in the process were ultimately eliminated. The 
examples of the Great Andamanese and the Onge of the Andaman Islands make 
almost close parallels in this respect. Though they have not been eliminated, their 
population has decreased alarmingly. The Jarawa who have recently become 
friendly with the outsiders also run the risk of meeting the same fate if appropriate 
measures are not initiated to protect them (Fig. 17.1). 


Andaman Islands 


Floating in splendid isolation, east of the Indian mainland, the Andaman and 
Nicobar groups of islands are situated between 6° and 14° north latitudes and 
between 93° and 94° east longitudes in the Bay of Bengal with Ten Degree Channel 
separating the Andaman group of islands from that of the Nicobar. Wet tropical 
regime with predominance of monsoon rainfall has resulted in the luxuriant growth 
of tropical rain forests (Lal 1976: 51). Andaman Islands are home to four Negrito 
groups, namely, the Great Andamanese, the Onges, the Jarawa and the Sentinelese 
(Cipriani 1966). Andaman Islands remained shrouded in the mystery till the British 
occupied these islands in the eighteenth and nineteenth century. Though the 
Andaman Islands found place in the accounts of sailors, travellers and traders since 
long, the central theme in almost all these references was the cruel nature and the 
demonic appearance of the cannibal inhabitants of the Islands (Mathur 1968: 7; 
Portman 1990: 51). An authentic account of the Andaman Islands is available since 
the period British took control of these islands. Colonization of the Andaman Islands 
had its impact on the native population of these islands which has been discussed 
with reference to important historic events/accidents/decisions, etc. 
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The Colonial Period (1789-1947) 


During the colonial period, a number of events took place that shaped the history of 
the Islands and brought a great variety of changes in the human population and cul- 
tural fabric of the Andaman Islands. It covers a long period spanning over almost 
160 years with short lulls. For example, between 1796 and 1858, there was a gap of 
approximately half a century, i.e. time gap between the first and second penal settle- 
ment, when there were no contacts. Contacts during the colonial period can be 
divided into two distinct phases, 1.e. first penal settlement and second penal settle- 
ment, each representing its own period, nature of contacts and types of happenings. 


The First Penal Settlement was established by the British in September 1789 in 
Andaman Islands. A documented account of contact with Negrito populations of the 
Andaman Islands is available only since first penal settlement (Majumdar 1975: 
52). The British, however, had to vacate the Islands in May 1796 on many counts, 
most important was that they were prone to tropical diseases, particularly malaria. 


The Second Penal Settlement in the Andaman Islands was established in March 
1858 after the acceptance of ‘the Report of a Committee’.' By establishing a penal 
settlement in the Andaman Islands, the British Government were faced with two 
urgent problems that required immediate attention. The first was the general policy 
to be adopted towards the aborigines, and second was the creation of a suitable 
machinery of administration for the Islands. Considering the aborigines as primitive 
and cruel, the Court of Directors directed British officials to take all possible pre- 
cautions to protect the aboriginal inhabitants of the Andaman Islands from the col- 
lision with convicts (Mathur 1968: 69). However the British failed to adhere to the 
said policy. In the following discussion, the history of contacts and their impacts on 
Negrito groups have been elucidated. 


The Great Andamanese 


The Great Andamanese, one of the four Negrito tribes of the Islands, originally had 
ten subgroups and were distributed from south to north in the Andaman Islands. The 
present-day Great Andamanese include members of three groups, namely, the 
Aka-Chari, Aka-Jeru and the Aka-Bea-da. Besides these three, they had other seven 


! See Murthy (2009). In January 1858, a commission known as Andaman Commission, headed by 
F.J Mouat, was sent to examine the islands for a possible site for a penal settlement. In his exhaus- 
tive and practical report, Mouat proposed Blair’s original settlement of 1790, known as the Old 
Harbour as the most appropriate place for establishing the new settlement and further suggested 
that it be named as Port Blair in his honour. In March 1858, J.P Walker, an experienced jail super- 
intendent known for the severity of his discipline, arrived at the Andamans with four European 
officials and 200 convicts, cleared Chatham and Ross Islands and established the 38 settlement. 
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groups, viz. the Aka-Kora, Aka-Bo, Aka-Kede, Aka-Kol, Okka-Juwai, Aka-Puikwar 
and the Aka-Bele. Each group had occupied a certain area of the island. 

Leaving aside the Aka-Bea, the average extent of territory occupied by a tribe 
was about 264 km’. Of the ten groups, the largest in terms of area occupied was 
probably the Aka-Kede, having over 300 km? of territory, while the smallest was 
probably the Aka-Chari having a territory less than 160 km? (Radcliffe-Brown 1922: 
25). Within their own territory, these small subgroups were nomadic in order to 
make the best use of natural resources available there. The relationships among 
these groups were not friendly. On the contrary, there existed tribal warfare among 
these different groups. 

As expected, skirmishes of different types started taking place immediately after 
the establishment of the penal settlement. As punitive measures, several expeditions 
were sent to teach a lesson to the autochthones. The Government communication 
admitted that the settlement officials preferred to ignore the path of conciliation and 
selected to play the role of assailants (Portman 1990: 271-73). 

The cruel and vindictive policy of the British officials posted in the area gener- 
ated a definite spirit of hostility among the aborigines against the British and a grim 
determination to drive them out from their habitat. It found expression in a series of 
attacks by them in quick succession during the months of April and May 1859. But 
the bow and arrows were no answer to the firearms of the British. The first organized 
attack by the Great Andamanese was made on 6th of April, 1859. It was followed by 
another attack on 14th of April, 1859, in which about 1500 aborigines participated 
(Majumdar 1975: 82-83). It was a revelation to the whole spectrum of contacts of 
the aborigines with the British and the latter’s relation with and attitude towards the 
aborigines. In the said attack, the Great Andamanese vented their wrath on gang men 
but were quite friendly with convicts who had iron ring round the ankle as distinctive 
marks. According to Portman, the Great Andamanese told him that they objected to 
the clearing of the forests. Important among them was conflict of 17th of May, 1859, 
also known as the ‘Battle of Aberdeen’. In this skirmish, many Great Andamanese 
were killed (Majumdar 1975: 82-83). Portman (1990: 279 and 288) writes: 


Far from being a ludicrous skirmish, it was the most desperate and determined attack by the 
aborigines ever made on the settlement. The policy of Mr. Walker must be held responsible 
for these unfortunate episodes. 


In 1863, E. H. Man established ‘Andaman Home’ at Port-Blair. Rev. Corbyn, a 
priest, was entrusted with the task of civilizing the Great Andamanese. ‘Here they 
were provided free rations, lodgings and medical attendance’ (Radcliffe-Brown 
1922: 10). Nevertheless, Portman report, 1899 (see Portman 1990), reveals that 
yearning of the Great Andamanese to go back and to live the traditional way of life 
in the forests always remained strong among them. In the later years, the situation 
gradually improved, and by the end of the 1860s, almost all the subgroups of the 
Great Andamanese had been slowly and gradually tamed following the policy of 
carrot and stick. The Aka-Bea-da was the first to be completely befriended followed 
by other groups of the Great Andamanese. But an obvious fallout of the contact situ- 
ation was the sudden decline in their population from a strong 3500 in 1858 to 50 in 
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Table 17.1 Decadal population of Negrito groups in the Andaman Islands (up to the 1950s) 
(Mathur 1968: 128-29) 


Estimated population 


SI. no. Tribe 1858 1901 1911 1921 1931 1951 
1 Aka-Chari 100 39 36 17 9 2y 
2 Aka-Kora 500 96 71 48 24 

3 Aka-Jeru 200 48 62 18 6 

4 Aka-Bo 700 218 180 101 46 

5 Aka-Kede 500 59 34 6 2 

6 Okka-Juwai 300 48 9 5 

7 Aka-Kol 100 11 2 pii na 

8 Aka-Puikwar 300 50 36 9 1 

9 Aka-Bea-da 500 37 10 1 sal 

10 Aka-Bele 300 19 15 4 2 

Ki Onges 700 672 631 346 250 150 
12 Jarawa 600 585 231 231 120 50 


“It is the combined population of the Great Andamanese group from SI. No. | to 10 


1951 and 19 in 1961 (Table 17.1). In the post-Independence period, they were living 
in dilapidated condition in and around Port-Blair. Finally, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Administration settled them at Strait Island in 1974 (Chakraborty 1990). A few 
years back, their population was recorded 49 (AAJVS 2010). Now they are no 
longer full-time hunter-gatherers. Presently, few of them are working in different 
departments of Andaman and Nicobar Administration also. 


The Onges 


The Onges are another Negrito tribe who inhabit the Little Andaman (see Basu 1990 
for details). Like other Negritoes, they also resented any intrusion in their territory. 
They put up resistance within the limitation of their weaponry based on simple 
tools, technology and their physical strength, which lasted for several years. The 
goodwill efforts of the M.V. Portman, Officer-in-Charge of relations with the 
aborigines from 1879 to 1900, bore fruits in 1886 when he succeeded in establish- 
ing friendly contacts with the Onges. Within a span of 20 years since their friendly 
contact with outsiders in 1886, the Onges had completely been befriended (Sarkar 
1993: 171). This change in their outlook from hostility to friendliness towards out- 
siders proved a turning point because thereafter they never picked up bows and 
arrows to defend them and their territory. The British did not colonize the island of 
Little Andaman as they had done in the South, Middle and North Andaman Islands; 
nor were the Onges put in any kind of ‘Homes’ for civilizing them. In the post- 
Independence period, Little Andaman was opened for the rehabilitation of the refu- 
gees in 1967 (Pandit and Chattopadhyay 1993: 171). It dealt a major blow to the 
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Table 17.2 Decadal population of Negrito groups in the Andaman Island (after 1960) (Census of 
India 1961, 1981, 1991, 2001a, b; AAJVS 2002; Directorate of Economics and Statistics 2007) 


Population 
SI. no. Tribe 1961 1971 1981 1991 2001 2002 
1. Great Andamanese 19 24 21 45 43 43 
2; Onges 129 112 93 95 96 97 
3. Jarawa* 500 219 200 280 240 265 
4. Sentinelese® 50 82 100 100 39 39 


*Population of the Jarawa were estimated till 2001. First time in 2002 a headcount of the Jarawa 
population was done 
*Population of the Sentinelese are estimated 


Onges as it not only reduced the size of their territory but also curtailed their 
resource base. To compensate the loss of space (niche) and resources, they were 
settled in 1974 at two places in the Little Andaman, namely, South Bay and Dugong 
Creek. Today they are no longer solely dependent on hunting, fishing and gathering. 
At the new place of settlements, the Andaman Administration regularly provides 
them the articles of daily use including food items. Like the Great Andamanese 
group, the Onge population has also declined from 700 in 1858 to 150 in 1951 and 
97 in 2002 (Tables 17.1 and 17.2). In the year 2005, the total population of the 
Onges was only 97 (Kumar and Haider 2007: 128). 


The Sentinelese 


The Negrito hunter-gatherers of the North Sentinel Island are known as the 
Sentinelese (see Pandit 1990 for details). They have been described as the world’s 
most isolated population and hence the least known. As such, there has been a mys- 
tique about their lifestyle, culture and society. The British in the absence of any 
urgent need for land and forest resources of this small island (area 50 km?) off the 
west coast of South Andaman did not make any efforts to befriend them. Only few 
visits were made from 1867 onwards by the British, but no close contact was made. 
In the post-Independence period from 1967 onwards, occasional expeditions were 
sent to the North Sentinel Island, but no significant changes in the attitude of the 
Sentinelese were noticed. The situation improved with time, and a breakthrough was 
achieved in February 1991 when the Sentinelese accepted the gifts from the hands of 
the members of the contact team who were awaiting ashore (Pandit and Chattopadhyay 
1993: 176). Despite the initial success, there still exists an ambience of hostility 
between the Sentinelese and the outsiders. The occasional expeditions are still being 
sent by the local administration into their area for establishing friendly contacts with 
them, but of no avail. Presently, the Andaman and Nicobar Administration 1s follow- 
ing the policy of noninterference with respect to the Sentinelese. 
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The Jarawa 


While all ten groups of the Great Andamanese and the Onge tribe had come under 
the influence of the British within the few years of the establishment of the second 
penal settlement at Port-Blair in 1858, the Jarawa, however, did not accept the 
friendly overture of the British. The Jarawa suffered violence because of the puni- 
tive expeditions sent by the British administration against them for their disinclina- 
tion to be friendly with the new settlers and their unwillingness to submit to new 
arrangements. The Jarawa continued with their defensive posture until the second 
half of 1997, and then they became friendly with the non-Jarawa (Anthropological 
Survey of India, 2002: 45; also see Sarkar 1987). The history of the contacts of the 
Jarawa with non-Jarawa has been discussed in three broad time periods: (1) contacts 
during 1858 to 1900; (ii) contacts during 1901—1939; and (iii) contacts during the 
Japanese occupation between 1942 and 1945. The details of the contacts during the 
aforementioned time periods have been discussed below. 


(a) Contacts during 1858—1900 


As mentioned earlier, during the first phase of the penal settlement, the Jarawa 
behaved in a nonchalant manner with the colonizers in contrast to the Aka-Bea-da 
of Great Andaman tribes. During the initial years of the second penal settlement, the 
Jarawa remained inoffensive. The British learnt about the hostility of the Jarawa 
around 1863 when Topsy, the Great Andamanese girl staying at the ‘Andaman 
Home’, told the Reverend H. Corbyn, in charge of the ‘Home’, that there were tribes 
in the south like the Jarawa who were hostile not only to the Andamanese but also 
to the British and warned him not to proceed to their settlement (Majumdar 1975: 
87). But he failed to understand the reasons behind their hostility (Portman 1990: 
716). The Jarawa attacked the settlement for the first time in the year 1872. However, 
the situation took a turn for worse in the following years and hostility with Jarawa 
scaled up, and hardly a year passed without violent skirmishes between the Jarawa 
and the non-Jarawa (Census of India 1931: 14). To add fuel to the fire, the Great 
Andamanese were used to catch and befriend the Jarawa ignoring the fact that the 
Great Andamanese, particularly the Aka-Bea-da, were traditionally at enmity with 
the Jarawa. Even this method did not bear fruit. 

By sending armed personnel into their territories, people with friendly disposi- 
tion were pushed to abject hatred. By the end of the nineteenth century, the situation 
had further worsened. 


(b) Contacts during 1901—1939 


After the retirement of Mr. Portman in 1900, the conciliatory policy that was fol- 
lowed till 1900 for the Jarawa was abandoned. As a result, the hostility on both sides 
aggravated. At this time the Jarawas were even resisting with all their might the 
establishment of any settlements in their territory. In turn, the settlers and British 
authority were attacking the Jarawa frequently. The turnaround from a policy of 
protecting the tribes from collision with the settlers and thus saving the indigenous 
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people from extermination was complete when in 1905 a ‘Bush Police Force’ was 
formed with friendly Great Andamanese as members and Burmese Jamadar in 
charge of it. The job of the Bush Police Force was to hunt the Jarawa and the run- 
away convicts too (Mathur 1968: 114-15). In one such expedition by Captain West 
in 1925, as many as 37 Jarawas were claimed to have been shot dead (Census of 
India 1931: 16). With each passing year, number of punitive expeditions sent inside 
the Jarawa territory increased. Consequently, the feeling of hostility in the Jarawa 
against the outsiders was further fuelled. 


(c) Contacts during the Japanese occupation (1942—1945) 


The Andaman and Nicobar Islands were under Japanese occupation from March 
1942 to October 1945. The Japanese were interested to fortify the entire coast, but 
the Jarawa made their work difficult on the west coast of the Andaman. Consequently, 
the Jarawa areas were reported to have been machine gunned from air because two 
Japanese soldiers had allegedly been killed at the hands of the Jarawa (Sarkar 1993: 
104). Though nothing is known about the causalities the Jarawa suffered in that 
attack, it did enhance their hatred towards the outsiders. 


The Post-Independence Period 


After the Independence, under the new policy of the Indian Government, the legacy 
of large-scale and organized state violence and policy of punitive expedition towards 
the Jarawa was entirely given up. The Jarawas were declared a ‘Scheduled Tribe’ 
along with other five tribes of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Their territory was 
declared a reserved territory under the Government of India Forest Act and the 
Tribal Regulation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Further, in order to befriend 
the Jarawa, intermittent gift-giving operations were started. 

In mid 1968, three Jarawa men were caught by the villagers of the Kadamtala in 
Middle Andaman when they had come to pick up some metal implements from the 
village. They were taken to the Port-Blair and kept for a month and then sent back 
to Kadamtala for release. After this incidence, the activity of gift-dropping opera- 
tion in the Jarawa area was increased and systematized. On the 18th of February 
1974, a gift-dropping party, under the supervision of Shiv Prasad Singh, Head 
Constable, Bush Police, was accosted by a group of Jarawa without their weapons 
and with friendly gesture. This was followed by vigorous efforts to renew contact 
with the Jarawa in the area. On the 5th and 10th of April 1974, Mr. Bakhtawar 
Singh, Officer-in-Charge, Bush Police, and other members of the contact team were 
able to meet the Jarawa at Lakra Lungta on the west coast of the Middle Andaman 
(Pandit and Chattopadhyay 1993: 173). Between 1974 and 1996, scores of visits 
were paid to the Jarawa area (Sarkar 1990). 

The contact missions did succeed in creating some positive impact on the Jarawa. 
However, the nascent friendship and amity were interrupted time and again by con- 
tinuing conflicts with the settlers (Mukhopadhyay 2002: 24—29). In April 1996, an 
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interesting incident happened. A Jarawa named Enmei with a broken leg was cap- 
tured and admitted to the Primary Health Centre at Kadamtala and then referred to 
G.B. Pant Hospital, Port-Blair, where he received treatment for about 6 months. 
Following this incident, the contact situation took a decisive turn. After being 
released from the hospital, Enmei was sent back to Kadamtala from where he was 
released in the Jarawa territory. Unexpectedly, few months later, one day in October 
1997, a group of unarmed Jarawa appeared at Uttara Jetty, Middle Andaman. This 
event was a watershed in the history of relationship of the Jarawa with the non- 
Jarawa as it marked the end to the phase of hostility and beginning of friendly rela- 
tions between the Jarawa and the non-Jarawa. It was a welcome change as hardly 
any incident of conflict between the Jarawa and the villagers was reported thereafter 
(Kumar and Biswas 2002: 58-7; also see Mukhopadhyay et al. 2002). 


Impact of Contacts 


Every contact, whether friendly or hostile between two human groups, has its own 
impact on both the groups, and the contacts have their own origin, nature and devel- 
opment. In the background of the above-mentioned contacts, 1t would be worthwhile 
to see the impact of contact on the Negrito groups and their habitat. Impact of contact 
has been seen through two time periods determined by important historical events. 


Impact During the British Period (1858—1947) 


Major impact of contact during the British period was in the form of territorial dis- 
placement and redefining of boundaries. Both the social and geographical boundar- 
ies amongst the Andaman Islanders have evolved through many factors such as 
language, customary law, spatial organization and access to resources. Such vari- 
ables are applicable to most societies in the world. The tribes of the Andaman 
Islands largely distinguished themselves by their own territory and dialect. 
Maintenance of exclusive territories by these groups gave them the benefits of 
extraction of resources from specific areas and social cohesiveness of small groups 
and at the same time created a situation of diversity of cultures. Previous studies on 
Andamanese culture and social organization described the Andamanese tribes based 
on their spatial organization as people were divided in groups. The area used and 
occupied by a particular Andamanese group was delineated by specific names per- 
taining to and corroborative of both natural features and accounts that were associ- 
ated with the area (Man 1975: 30-40). 

For a long time in the past, different Negrito groups of the Andaman Islands were 
hostile to each other, and their territories were well demarcated and protected. During 
the year 1889, the North Andaman was inhabited predominantly by four major tribes, 
1.e. the Aka-Chari occupying the coastal areas of the North Andaman and the Aka- 
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Kora living mostly in the interior of the North Andaman, while the Aka-Bo and Aka- 
Jeru inhabited the central and southern part of the island, respectively. By 1901, there 
was remarkable shrinkage of the Aka-Jeru territory and conspicuous spread of the 
territory of the coastal Aka-Chari. It means the coastal tribe dominated their counter- 
part in the tribal warfare. By 1961 there was a complete disappearance of the Aka- 
Kora and Aka-Bo from the North Andaman (Mathur 1968: 105). 

In the Middle Andaman, during the year 1889, there were four main tribal groups. 
These were the Aka-Kede occupying more than half of Middle Andaman. While the 
Aka-Kol were settled along the south-east coast, the Okka-Juwai occupied the 
south-western interior and the Aka-Puikwar the southern coastal area of the Middle 
Andaman. By 1901, the Aka-Kede had pushed their territory southward by dominat- 
ing over the other tribes. Consequently, the Aka-Kol were pushed further south and 
south-west dominating over the other two tribes, 1.e. the Aka-Puikwar and the Okka- 
Juwai. Later on, all suffered the same fate as those of the North Andaman groups 
and in the process completely vanished, and sometime around 1930 the area came 
under the control of the Jarawa. 

Further south, the Baratang Island and a part of South Andaman were inhabited 
by the Aka-Puikwar tribe during the year 1889. In 1901, the Jarawa from south 
invaded their territory and pushed them out of South Andaman and occupied a part 
of the Baratang Island also. In the following decades, the whole of the Aka-Puikwar 
had vanished. Later, the British pushed the Jarawa out of the Baratang Island 
(Mathur 1968: 123). 

The South Andaman Island and Rutland Island were inhabited by three major 
tribes in 1889. The Aka-Bea-da had occupied the major areas of South Andaman; 
the Jarawa were in the interior and the Aka-Puikwar in small territory along the 
north-eastern coast. The Aka-Bele tribe inhabited the Richie archipelago. Table 17.1 
shows a progressive decline of all these tribes except the Jarawa in 1901 that had 
moved themselves from south to north. By the 1930s, the Jarawa had established 
themselves over major parts of the South and Middle Andaman Islands. 

By 1951, most of the tribal groups of the Great Andamanese had vanished. Of the 
ten groups of the Great Andamanese, only three were surviving and had a total 
population of 19 only in 1961. They were, namely, the Aka-Chari, Aka-Jeru and the 
Aka-Bea-da, who had no control over their formal territory. Having been reduced in 
number and without any territory of their own, they were living in miserable condi- 
tion in and around Port-Blair. Finally, they were settled at Strait Island in 1970 
(Sarkar 1993: 7). 

By 1951, the Jarawa had completely vacated Richie Island and were occupying 
the western part of the South and Middle Andaman as these islands were vacant. 
The situation remained the same in the following decades. Onges, who were once 
the sole inhabitants of the Little Andaman, were settled in 1974 at two places, 
namely, Dugong Creek and South Bay, and since then the situation has remained 
more or less the same. The Little Andaman also witnessed rehabilitation of refugees 
from the erstwhile East Pakistan (Kumar 2002: 131). The Sentinelese are the only 
human group whose territory and most probably the population have remained more 
or less intact owing to the absence of any contact of the non-Sentinelese with them. 
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As discussed earlier, because of the growing hostility with the Jarawa, the British 
Government established Bush Police Force in 1905 to contain the Jarawa and to 
protect the settlers and convicts. As such, several outposts of the Bush Police Force 
were established on the periphery of the Jarawa territory. Many of these outposts 
continued to exist even in the post-Independence period. After 1997, when the 
Jarawa became friendly with the non-Jarawa, the name of the Bush Police Force 
was changed, and now it is known as the Jarawa Protection Force. Only few out- 
posts of the Jarawa Protection Force exist at present. 


Impact During the Post-Independence Period 


The independence of India ushered in a new era for all the tribal groups of the coun- 
try including the Negrito groups of the Andaman Islands. Initiation of a number of 
developmental activities, the rehabilitation of the refugees from the erstwhile East 
Bengal after the formation of Bangladesh, redefining of the territory, etc. were cru- 
cial events that had telling impact on the Jarawa and the Onges. 


Refugee Rehabilitation 


In the post-Independence period, the Middle, South and Little Andaman were 
opened up for rehabilitation of the refugees from Bangladesh. Rehabilitation of 
refugees in Little Andaman had its beginning in 1969 and it continued till 1979. As 
part of the colonization scheme of different islands, Tamil repatriates from Sri 
Lanka and Burma, and the Nicobarese from Car Nicobar were settled between 1973 
and 1979. Some families of the Mopalah community from the South Andaman 
Islands were settled in the Little Andaman (Chakraborty and Dinda 2002). 

In South and Middle Andaman Islands between 1949 and 1959, altogether 68 
villages of the refugees consisting of 2328 families having a total population of 
10,018 persons were established. It was an open case of invasion of the Jarawa ter- 
ritory. In different parts of the South, Middle and North Andaman Islands, some 
lands were identified, and a programme for acquiring the land was made. It was also 
estimated that approximately 5000 refugee families could be settled in those areas 
(Sen 1962: 92). Each of the rehabilitated family was given an ex gratia grant of Rs. 
1050, a recoverable loan of Rs. 1730 and a total of 10 acres of land, of which five 
acres each for paddy land and hilly land (Sen 1962: 103—104). In addition to this 
land, each family was given 5 acres of land as homestead and for other uses. 

During a span of 7 years from 1949 to 1955, altogether 931 families were rehabili- 
tated in various villages of South Andaman like Homfregunj, Herbertabad, Guptapara, 
Wimberlygunj and Shoal Bay. Similar process of encroachment on the Jarawa terri- 
tory was repeated in the Middle Andaman during the second phase of rehabilitation. 
In the Middle Andaman alone, between 1953 and 1956 as many as 1300 families 
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were rehabilitated. The peak years of the rehabilitation activities were 1954 and 
1956. Within a period of 7 years, about 1397 families were rehabilitated in six 
batches in different parts of the Rangat Valley, stretching from Betapur to Uttara. 
Here, each family was provided with Rs. 2000/- as loan in addition to the usual allot- 
ment of 10 acres of land. This area has certain special features like good soil, abun- 
dant rain and perennial sources of fresh water, which attracted more settlers (Sen 
1962). As aresult, population in this part of the Island registered phenomenal growth. 


Reduction of Territory 


The historical events in the Indian subcontinent following the termination of colo- 
nization led to the opening up of the Andaman Islands for the rehabilitation and 
resettlement of refugee population. It has the far-reaching consequences for the sur- 
viving Negrito populations of the Andaman Islands, particularly the Jarawa and the 
Onges, as their territories were chosen by the Government for the rehabilitation. 

In the case of Little Andaman, the home of the Onges, all these activities took 
place along the eastern coast and consequently many beyras, community hut of the 
Onges, were uprooted. The present land use pattern in the Little Andaman shows 
that out of a total of 77,699.37 ha of land available, 3435.96 ha is under revenue; 
1768.7 ha under plantation; 47,295.34 ha under forest; and 25,200 ha under tribal 
reserve. On analysis of land use pattern, one finds that there is two-third reduction 
in the territory of the Onge. Presently, the Onges have only 25,200 hectares under 
them. Though officially the Onges have not been prohibited from entering and using 
the resources of the reserved forest, regular extraction of timber by the Forest 
Department has greatly thinned the resources of the reserved forest. Only in year 
2000, due to court case, extraction activities from the reserved forest have come to 
a halt (DoEF 2002). Besides, forestland adjacent to villages have been encroached 
upon for agricultural and settlement purposes. The recent study shows that the set- 
tled population for resource extraction regularly visits the forest areas falling in the 
radius of about 10 km. Thus, roughly 40 percent of the entire territory is out of reach 
of the Onges. Though the Little Andaman was the abode of the Onges, their func- 
tional resource region encompassed the North and South Brother islands, Cinque 
Island and Rutland. They used to visit these islands for honey, turtle, turtle eggs and 
wild boar. Since the late 1970s, the Onges have stopped visiting them as these 
islands are more visited by outsiders (Kumar 2002: 25-137). 

Situation was not different in South and Middle Andaman. At the time of 
Independence of India, the Jarawa territory extended over northern part of the South 
Andaman and the entire Middle Andaman Islands with a total area of approximately 
2950 sq. km. Besides, the forest areas of Baratang Island were also well within the 
functional resource region of the Jarawa. However, in the post-Independence period, 
the opening of the Islands for resettlement and rehabilitation of the refugee popula- 
tion and modifications in boundary of the Jarawa territory in subsequent Gazette 
notifications (Mukhopadhyay 2002: 40-41) resulted in huge reduction of the Jarawa 
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territory, particularly the area east of the Andaman trunk road, from 2950-765 km’. 
This shrinkage entailed loss of the life-sustaining resource base of the Jarawa. 
Besides, in those notifications, the Jarawa reserve was defined only on the paper, but 
no attempt was made to delimit and demarcate it on the ground. As a result it always 
remained something vague on the ground. In addition, there was no buffer area 
between the Jarawa reserve and the settlement areas of the non-Jarawa. Subsequently, 
it resulted in illegal extraction of resources and encroachment in the Jarawa reserve 
(Mukhopadhyay 2002: 35-41). 

In the initial 2 years after the Independence of India, the situation remained more 
or less the same. Soon the events that followed the Independence made substantial 
impact on the Jarawa people and their territory. Important among these events was 
opening of the Islands for the rehabilitation of the refugees from the erstwhile East 
Bengal (now Bangladesh). 

The unfortunate part of the rehabilitation plan in South and Middle Andaman 
was that the refugees were settled near sources of fresh water, which effectively 
barred access of the Jarawa to this vital resource. The intrusion in their habitat and 
resultant loss of territory and life-sustaining resources because of establishment of 
refugee settlements had made the Jarawa more and more hostile towards the non- 
Jarawa. Therefore, the Jarawa resisted rehabilitation, and there were 76 encounters 
with them (Census of India 1961). 


Competition for Resources 


Prior to settlement of the refugee population, the Onge and the Jarawa were the sole 
inhabitants and extractors of the natural resources, both terrestrial and aquatic. After 
the rehabilitation of the refugees, the scenario changed, and the situation increas- 
ingly aggravated in the successive decades. The situation can be understood from 
the following impacts: 


(a) There is absolute reduction in the total quantity of resources available in the 
forest due to formal and functional reduction in territory. 

(b) In present time more people are competing for the same resources. 

(c) The Onges and the Jarawas are competing with outsiders (mainly refugee popu- 
lation), who have better technology for exploiting resources and that too in less 
time. 

(d) The clandestine accumulative pursuit of the economic man (outsider) as against 
the non-accumulative pursuit of the satisfier, the Onge and the Jarawa, has heav- 
ily told on the resource regeneration capacity. 


Owing to the aforementioned factors, the resource density of the region has 
thinned to the extent where it is proving detrimental to the foraging lifestyle of the 
Onge and the Jarawa (Kumar 2015: 233—256). 
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Illegal Extraction of Resources from the Tribal Territory 


As discussed earlier, the Andaman Islands were opened for the resettlement and 
rehabilitation of the refugees from the erstwhile East Pakistan between 1949 and 
1969. In the initial days of rehabilitation, the settlers were primarily involved in 
agricultural activities. In addition, some of them also worked as agricultural labour- 
ers as a Secondary source of income. A few of them worked as wage labourers in the 
Forest Department. Those immigrants who reached the Andaman Islands on their 
own and were not allotted any land by the authorities started carpentry work with 
wood and cane, in addition to working as wage labourers in various works. 

With increase in population over decades, the tendency to exploit both forests 
and aquatic resources increased. The population of the non-tribal population in 
these islands increased manyfolds. It has its impact on the forest and sea resource of 
these islands. ‘The Jarawa Report’ of Anthropological Survey of India (An.S.I. 
2002) also mentions of illegal fishing, hunting and extraction of timber and non- 
timber forest products from the Jarawa area. 


Conclusion 


The colonization of the Indian continent proved fatal for the autochthones of the 
Andaman Islands. Of the ten subgroups of the Great Andamanese, only three were 
surviving at the end of the colonial rule, namely, Aka-Chari, Aka-Jeru and the Aka- 
Bea-da. They have not only been reduced in number but have also lost their territory. 
The Onges and the Jarawas too felt the burnt of punitive action carried out by colo- 
nial regime. While the population of the Onges had plummeted from 600 to 93 at the 
end of the colonial regime, the Jarawa population remained somewhat stable. Thus 
the colonial rule had debilitating impact on both the number and territory of the 
foraging population of the islands, particularly the Great Andamanese and the 
Onges. 

The situation did not improve much in the post-Independence period. The big- 
gest impact was on their territory. In Little Andaman, which happened to be the 
home of the Onges, only about one-third of the total territory was kept as tribal 
reserve. Similarly, in South and Middle Andaman too, about half of the total terri- 
tory was denotified. To make the matter worse, the islands were opened for the refu- 
gee rehabilitation. The unfortunate part of the whole rehabilitation plan was that the 
villages were established at the outskirt of their truncated territory. In the following 
decades, the settlers were competing with the tribal groups for both aquatic and 
terrestrial resources found in the areas of the latter. Consequently, it had baneful 
impact on the resource density. Since the Onges were friendly with the settlers, the 
illegal extraction of the resources from their territory told heavily on the resource 
density. Subsequently, the Onges were left with no other options but to depend on 
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the dole given by the Andaman Administration. In case of the Jarawas, the relation 
of hostility on their part acted as shield till 1997. However, in the post 1997 period, 
the situation is slowly but steadily moving in a direction where the settlers are 
stealthily exploiting the resources of Jarawa reserve. If the current trend continues 
unchecked, the Jarawa too will meet the fate of the Onges. 
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Glossary 


Abhu Thyani also spelt as Abo/Abu Tani, the common ancestor of Tani group of 
tribes in Arunachal Pradesh 

Achang charoba ori the senior age group of unmarried young man in Morung; 
groups beyond it have normally married members who do not sleep in the Morung 

Achchu wooden board with pits for playing cowries 

Adat customary law in Minicoy Island 

Aghau the spirits/deities in Sumi belief system who control daily human affairs and 
in whose name rituals are performed 

Akhen commemorative structure in Thangkul community erected for yuding feast 
of merit 

Akara opening of a mine in Udaipur region of Rajasthan 

Alhou Almighty God—the creator of the heaven and Earth in Sumi belief system 

Alpanas colourful designs drawn mostly in red, white and yellow 

Amir a chieftain, noble, rich person 

Amthau religious specialist in Sumi tribe who performs the role as first reaper/ 
harvester 

Anwal a tanning material 

Apai traditional village council of the Liangmais 

Apaimai councillors in Liangmai village council 

Apaimai councillor of Liangmai village council 

Ariza small statutes constructed by the Chekhesang tribe to represent number of 
persons killed in raids 

Aro Adu village gate and wall in a Poumai village 

Arou Atu grave stone used in Maram community 

Arri shifting cultivation in Garo language 

Athiri village common place 

Atiquu religious specialist in Sumi tribe who performs the role as first sower 

Atu amei ogija phuigung khei karanijangba atuwai khei bamle a capstone/a flat 
stone covering a burial pit in the Maram community 

Atu chaga kamatei a single stone treated by the Marams as holy stone 
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Atukra oath-taking stone erected in Liangmai tribe 

Avah a village in Minicoy Island 

Avarthuge common purpose male village house in Minicoy Island 

Awou a Sumi priest 

Awunga a Tangkhul village chief 

Azii akang ori third age group in Morung in an ascending order from Siingpo ori, 
the younger age group 

Baemedu village assembly in Minicoy Island 

Bamdon memorial stone structure erected by Kabui/Rongmei tribe 

Banjan circumcision of boys that includes much celebration and generally takes 
place 

Bebe the social group between Thakurufan and Thakuru 

Bebe women of Bebe social group 

Beefan women of Medukembin/Thakuru class 

Beitung witness stone erected by the Marams 

Bhima Pathsala the school of Bhima 

Bhuinhari belonging to bhuinhars, the descendants of the pioneer families who 
cleared the jungle and brought that particular area under cultivation; this institu- 
tion is found among many tribes in Jharkhand 

Bobeylun tonsuring ritual where the baby is weighed against gold or silver and 
distributed to the poor 

Bodudatha ahead woman in Minicoy Island 

Bodukaka a headman in Minicoy Island 

Bodung or Manikfan/Manika land lords, elite section 

Chadeichu a judiciary stone erected by the Poumais 

Chawang Village head of the Liangmais 

Chengku Tusom menhirs in Liangmai dialect 

Chenku Tusom memorial stone after the performance of Chenku feast of merit in 
Liangmai community 

Chenku stones erected by the Liangmais in the name of rich men who give a feast 
of merit 

Chikungunya a viral disease caused by chikungunya virus 

Chishe deputy village chief (in Chekhesang dialect) 

Chu or Chupang bachelor dormitory of the Chang Naga 

Chuchukho a stone circle made by the Poumais relating to head-hunting 

Chukho village foundation stone and also public resting place in a Poumai village 

Dakan witch 

Damin-i-koh Persian word meaning the skirts of the hills, was the name given to a 
densely forested and hilly area of Raymahal Hills 

Danyakal dolmen erected in honour of the dead by tribes such as Bastar Gond, Hill 
Marias, Dorlas and Murias 

Dao matchet, a single-edged sword/blade used in the Northeast India for chopping, 
slicing, etc. 

Deora religious specialist of the Asurs of Jharkhand 

Devta godling/deity 
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Dhamapitha, Punavat, Junpitha, Til pitha, Rasomita name of traditional cakes in 
Garo vocabulary (many have Assamese influence) 

Dharmes the Supreme God/Creator of the Oraons 

Dharna sit in protest 

Dhenki wooden lever of Rajwar community of Chhattisgarh for dehusking grains 

Dhumkuria dormitory institution among the Uraons (Oraons) 

Doli a scarf to cover the head 

Donyi-Poloism indigenous religion of Tani group of tribes in Arunachal Pradesh 
(Donyi-Polo literally means ‘sun’ and ‘moon’ ) 

Dudhkuvad name of a tree (Wrightia tinctoria) 

Dungbang stone seats erected buy Kabui/Rongmei tribe 

Duni bigger bamboo basket used by the Garos to carry home-harvested products 

Eddulamota traditional water-lifting device of Coastal Andhra Pradesh 

Edukembin or Thakurus those who worked in the boats during sea voyage 

Emvarhi a fishing net 

Enhu a cairn constructed in the form of circular or semicircular structure in the 
name of a brave man by the Chekhesang tribe 

Etsolakhu resting place/stone seats erected by the Chekhesang tribe 

Foigondi bipod on which Koran is kept during reading 

Gangu traditional oil press of Telikula community of Andhra Pradesh 

Ganwar bison 

Gawang the Supreme God/Creator of the Konyak Nagas 

Geryi nwl tunam looking for a bride or selection of a bride 

Gharat water power-driven grinding device of Rabai community of Uttarakhand 

Gitchi hoe in Garo language 

Gitchi It is the digging stick used in Jhum field 

Giti-or dormitory institution among the Mundas 

Gokhmi name of a plant/medicine 

Gotra lineage 

Goverdhanas or pdaliyas memorial pillars of Rajput style 

Goind Lord of the caves and Lord of the pass 

Gugal Indian bdellium tree (gugal), Commiphora wightii, also name of the resin 
prepared from sap of the gugal plant 

Gur medium 

Hangva Tangkhul village council 

Havaruh assembly of the Minicoy Island 

Hingchabi a female possessed by evil spirit among the Meitieis 

Horlang rice beer of the Karbis 

Hunigondi coconut scraper 

Ischang ginger in Garo language 

Isphan sesame in Garo language 

Jagnnat pumpkin in Garo language 

Jahadoni race boat 

Jathoja/Zathoza memorial stones erected by the Chekhesang tribe for social status 

Jharaphook magico-religious ritual of spell-blowing 
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Jogi recluse 

Kaho Katanmei Saimingbao stone for the bravest and richest person in Liangmai 
tribe raised during the lifetime of the performer 

Kaiba and Kaibi Bhamboo/Soang menhir for village deity erected by Kabui/ 
Rongmei tribe 

Kai-tadap small coir noose 

Kal-tadap a coir rope ring for climbing 

Kambilo women of Raveri/worker social group 

Kapet Bam burial place in Liangmai tribe with pit for decapitated heads of animals 
and human beings 

Kapra councillor in Maram village council 

Kasaibao/Tasaibao Tusom menhirs erected in the memory of distinguished 
deceased person in Liangmai tribe 

Kateeb head or imam of the mosque in Minicoy Island 

Kathi Mara Tukhu memorial stone platform raised by the Maos 

Kaveni marriage ceremony 

Kemovo an Angami priest 

Kenopfu the Supreme God/Creator of the Angamis 

Ketsimkhutso gravestone erected by the Chekhesang tribe 

Khel clan 

Khophochu capstone for the grave in Poumai tribe 

Khor tiger 

Khyat poems in praise of the works of nobles, kings, etc. 

Kichongse Garcinia pedunculata, in Assamese bor thekera 

Kittung the Supreme God/Creator of the Saoras 

Kodi leprosy patient 

Koki crisscross of holes in the side walls of Morung (dormitory) 

Kpep circular enclosures made up of smaller stones by the Khasis 

Kshyatriyaisation a process of social mobilisation by which tribes or lower caste 
Hindus raise their social status to the rank of Kshatriya (warrior caste) by adopt- 
ing norms and practices of the Kshayatriyas 

Kuhurambadi decorated container of coconut shell 

Kunda _ pond/tank 

Kungumi heavenly beings with physical bodies having human emotions and desires 
in Sumi belief system 

Kuranmaran Saora shaman 

Kurwa, Kurao, Kuro or Jhuming shifting cultivation 

Langki/Lankan dwelling places of protecting deities in Thangkul village 

Leikai hamlets in Chakpa dialect 

Lekhamoda a rock shelter with writings (lekha, writing, and moda, shelter; moda is 
a corrupt pronunciations of madua meaning shelter) 

Lekhapathar stone that has contained writings (Lekha, writing; and pathar, stone) 

Libas a long silk dress with short sleeves, with openings only at the neck, where it 
is fastened together by two loops worn by women 
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Long-dang a flat stone slab placed on three or more pieces of smaller stones by 
some Assamese communities after the death of a person 

Long-e menhir erected as post-cremation rite in some Assamese communities 

Loupfo an alignment of small stones constructed in Poumai tribe, each representing 
a girl/woman, whom a brave man had won 

Lungchan Lung memorial stone erected by the Thangkuls for the deceased elder 
person 

Maha great 

Mahdjanas a group of migrating traders/entrepreneurs 

Maharaval great Raval 

Mahua Madhuca longifolia 

Mairote born of the mountain 

Maliku native name of the Minicoy Island 

Mallimin or Thakurufan sailors who mainly piloted sailing vessels during older 
times 

Manikka women of Bodung section of society 

Manikya agate 

Maning Taoba Tusom stone seats constructed in Liangmai tribe with a miniature 
menhir 

Maran Tarung forked-wooden posts or huge upright stones erected by the Tangkhuls 
to commemorate feast of merit 

Maszid mosque 

Matha hermitage 

Matui festival performed in bachelors’ dormitory to mark common achievement 

Mawkni uncle stone erected among the Khasis 

Mawkni central memorial stone among the Khasis 

Meen fish 

Mei-okpa the tradition among the Meiteis to expose oneself to the kindling fire 

Mela fair/festival 

Meme an element of culture or system of behaviour that is capable of being trans- 
mitted from one individual to another by imitation or other nongenetic means 

Mepong wind 

Me-rakhu maize in Garo language 

Mewoo chief of the council of elders (in Chekhesang dialect) 

Miri an Adi priest 

Mlechchha uncivilised, barbarian 

Moya siibong mithun, a semi-domesticated animal (Bos frontalis) in Chang dialect 

Nacha dance 

Nagudi container made of coconut shell 

Nakam dried fish in Garo language 

Namaz prayer in Muslim tradition 

Neera coconut sap 

Neisha Chukho religious stone erected by the Poumais 

Nila-mehidau/Veech-vala a fishing net 

Nokphu the area where the first settlers established their village 
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Nongpok Ningthou a village deity of the Chakpas 

Nozaba younger sub-group in a group 

Nyia human in Nishi language 

Odi a sailing ship in Minicoy Island 

Odum/odi country boat 

Ojha a specialist who deals with witches 

Okimaki/Okimakitu/Okitu a commemorative stone erected by the Maos for peace 
negotiation 

Pahan a Munda priest 

Panda a Gond priest 

Pandava Bakhara Pandava’s chamber (Pandava, the epic heroes, and bakhara, 
room/chamber) 

Paohon Chukho clan’s stone seat among the Poumais 

Pat village deities in Oraon belief system 

Pathsala school, also a centre of indigenous popular education 

Pei traditional village council (in Rongmei dialect) 

Pipa aclan head of the Tangkhuls 

Pokokhwang a kind of bird 

Pongi wild boar 

Pradarshan protest procession 

Pragana group of villages 

Puja ritual/worship 

Purohita priest 

Raikhubu dolmen of highest social status in Poumai tribe 

Rakhwali fees collected in view of guarding/protecting people 

Ranii Atu watch tower or resting place used by the Marams 

Raval/Rawol a regional title literally meaning king in Rajasthan 

Raveris workers 

Rihai Lung village foundation stone of a Tangkhul village 

Sadhu recluse 

Safed musli a medicinal herb, Chlorophytum borivilianum (bot.) 

Sagong a Maram (tribe) village chief 

Sarafgarh or Sarpagarh den of the snakes 

Sarafgumpha cave of snakes 

Sardari Larai a constitutional movement of the first generation-educated tribals for 
their agrarian rights; Sardar means leader, and larai means agitation 

Sarthe or Sarlars a village headman or a government-recognised land revenue col- 
lector in a Karbi village 

Sasandri large stone slabs used to cover graves by the Korkus and Raj Gonds 

Satan devil, a personified diabolical being 

Sebbe mithun (bos gaurus/bos frontalis), a semidomestic animal 

Seibechu religious flat stone erected by the Poumais 

Sendra hunting 

Shadi elephant 

Shem bamboo roots 
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Sindur vermilion 

Sing Bonga the Supreme God/Creator of the Asurs and the Mundas 

Singa horn 

Singku traditional village council of the Zeme tribe 

Singkumai councillors of Zeme village council 

Siingpo ori the youngest age group in Morung 

Sunnapubatti limestone making earthen furnace of Nagavansam community of 
Andhra Pradesh 

Syinik Nishi name for Subansiri River 

Tabaolong/Tazan Tatbo Tusom a heap of stone used in Liangmai community as 
watch tower 

Taideli Atu/Taikulana Ranii grave stone raised in memory of a loving deceased 
person along with sitting flat stones in Liangmai tribe 

Taktsti cup made of bamboo 

Taluka a tehsil, administrative division denoting a sub-district for revenue purpose 

Tang direction 

Taobouh memorial stone and also village boundary stone erected buy Kabui/ 
Rongmei tribe 

Taokhon/Thel commemorative structure raised in Kabui/Rongmei tribe by the 
descendents for their loving forefathers after performing the Taokhon feasting 

Tapul a monolith used by the Poumais for placing the decapitated head(s) 

Tarong stone seats erected by the Thangkuls as resting place 

Tekiipba ori second youngest age group in Morung 

Tenem hornbill 

Tezemba older/elder (senior) sub-group in a group 

Tha tapioca in Garo language 

Thapa small bamboo basket used by the Garos to collect grains 

Themibiri tsii dormitory for young women literally means widow house (Themibiri, 
widow, and tsii, house) 

Themot cucumber in Garo language 

There bijak banana leaf in Garo language 

Theromerang the V-shaped tattoo/symbol/painting 

Thum-shungba traditional salt-making device of the Meitei people of Manipur 

Towa pig 

Towel tepong rooster 

Tiirosum a large horizontal flat stone used for sitting purpose by the Marams 

Tiisum an upright memorial stone erected by the Marams 

Tika a mark worn specially on the forehead 

Tui-changshu water operated husking lever of Kuki tribal people of Manipur 

Uningthou a tree (Phoebe hainesiana Brandis; family, Lauraceae) 

Uraskal menhir erected in honour of the dead by tribes such as Bastar Gond, Hill 
Marias, Dorlas and Murias 

Ushakupa ritual cavity (usha, ritual, and kupa, cavity or hollow) 

Ushakuthi ritual chamber (usha, worship or ritual, and kuthi, hall or chamber) 
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Vakhong a trapping technique used by the Thangkuls in Manipur to catch Shiri, a 
particular small bird 

Vanamarga forest routes 

Vanaputras children of the forest 

Varhange common purpose female village house in Minicoy Island 

Vatta-chatali/kuruli a fishing hook 

Veju a Hill Reddi priest 

Veringh the head of havaruh, assembly in Minicoy Island 

Walk-pen-rana dried pork in Garo language 

Weltanschauung the term worldview is the English translation of German 
weltanschauung 

Wonra/Onra memorial stone erected by the Thangkuls for the deceased son or 
daughter 

Yase new village 

Yoni vulva 

Yoso Tukhu public meeting and resting place constructed by the Maos 

Zaosochu/Zhaosochu/Zhusochu menhir of social status erected by the Poumais 

Zhosotu memorial stone/menhir of social status erected by the Maos 


